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THERE never yet, we believe, was an instance of any decided and 
extensive improvement in the condition of a community being pro- 
posed, much less carried into effect, without encountering formida- 
able and sometimes even bitter and implacable opposition. We 
might cite as a recent case of this description, which every body 
will remember, the construction of the Liverpool and Manchester 
Rail-road, which, before its commencement, caused almost a civil 
war in the county of Lancaster, from the variety and great influ- 
ence of the interests with which it necessarily conflicted. We 
well remember how the project for lighting this metropolis with 
gas was postponed for several years, in consequence of the wit 
with which the bare mention of such an idea was ridiculed, at the 
outset, and the earnestness with which multifarious dangers, likely 
to arise out of such a scheme, were prognosticated and denounced. 
Those who are acquainted with the history of vaccination, are 
aware of the tremendous difficulties with which that real reformer 
and beautifier of the human race, was met immediately upon its 
discovery—-difficulties by which, we are almost surprised, it was 
hot stifled at its birth. Nor is this course of things at all to be 
wondered at. On the contrary, it is so perfectly conformable with 


what may be called the nature of society, that it is always to be 
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expected. We can scarcely imagine any material alteration in the 
habits of mankind, which would not interfere, to a very serious 
extent, with the pecuniary profit of every person who is in any wa 
instrumental to their preservation. If, like the Israelites in the 
desert, it was ordained that we should all be fed for a season or two 
upon manna, falling from the clouds, forthwith the bakers and the 
butchers, the fishmongers and the poulterers, followed by a whole 
tribe of cooks, confectioners, and kitchen-maids, not to speak of 
the thousand and one agricultural interests, would pour in their 

titions upon the legislature, in which we should hear of vested 
interests, and venerable usages, and rash innovations, until our ears 
should loathe the very sound. The manna would be analysed; 
chemists would be found to pronounce it poisonous; and then would 
all our old men and women join in the cry, and the bakers and the 
butchers, the fishmongers and the poulterers, together with all their 
concomitant and appendant tribes, would, in their long bills, and 
their sundry impositions, again rejoice. 

Under certain restrictions we do not, however, at all deprecate 
this opposition to innovation or reform ; it is, in our opinion, essen- 
tial to the rapid destruction of a bad scheme, and highly conducive 
to the success of a good one. It is impossible for the propounder of 
any great project to foresee, at the outset of his operations, all 
the points against which, if we may use the metaphor, the wheels of 
his machine shall rub too closely; to avoid introducing as many 
and, perhaps, as great abuses as those which he is anxious to remove, 
and to gain for his plan all the advantages of which it may be sus- 
ceptible ;—unless he be compelled by strong, and even violent, op- 
ponents to examine it on every side, and to fence it by all the safe- 
guards which wisdom can devise. In some instances he will have, 
undoubtedly, to modify his intentions, and thus, perhaps, rather 
promote than injure the object which he has in view. 

It was clearly predicted by the learned, and now noble, author of 
the Local Court Bill,—a Bill, be it remembered, which is not yet 
passed into a law,—that it would meet with many obstacles, but 
with none more powerful or persevering than those arising from the 
direct interest, which certain classes of professional men have in 
maintaining profitable abuses. Evils similar to those of which Eng- 
land has long complained, in the administration of justice, prevailed 
in France from the period of the establishment of the feudal system in 

that country, down to the Revolution. Seats upon the Bench were 
not indeed, at any time, hereditary with us, and the period has long 
passed by when they were saleable as in France. But the expen- 


siveness of justice, and its ruinous delays, were just as intolerable 
in that country, before the close of the last century, as they are (0 
this day in our own. Nevertheless, when by a progressive seties 
of laws, commencing with that of the 24th of August, 1790, * 
system of justice, intended to be both cheap and expeditious, 
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was established, it was not, indeed, openly opposed by the avoués or 
attornies, as the free discussion of public measures was then little 
practised in France, beyond the walls of the constituent assembly ; 
hut it was received by them with the greatest alarm, because it was 
calculated to diminish their illegitimate profits. They were, how- 
ever, obliged to submit to the law, which they could not prevent 
from being carried into effect, and from that day to this, it has been 
their constant study how to evade its wholesome provisions, and to 
restore the ancient costliness of justice. 

Some of the tricks to which the French avoués have had recourse, 
in order to render the new system as innoxious to themselves as 
possible, may be mentioned, in order to show the little regard which 
is sometimes paid to honesty and honour in such conflicts of private 
interest with the public benefit. The new civil procedure required 
that the avoués for one party, should communicate to the other, an 
entire andcomplete copy of all the written documents connected with 
the process, for which a certain fixed remuneration, orround sum, was 
allowed, including the price of the stamped paper upon which the 
copy ought to be made out. But they hit upon the happy invention 
of communicating only the last leaf: and if any inquiry were made, 
they insisted that they had furnished the whole, but that the com- 
mencement must have been lost!—thus obtaining payment, not 
only for a mutilated as a perfect copy, but also for stamped paper 
which they had not used! Again, the law directed that each page 
of the copy communicated, should contain only thirty-five lines ; 
but the avoués augmented these to sixty lines, in order that, by 
saving the stamped paper, they might increase their own profits ; 
and to accomplish this end, they made copies which no person 
could decipher. On the other hand, the registrars, who were to be 
paid by the page, or rather by the two pages, adopted an exactly con- 
trary course; they reduced the legal number of thirty-five lines to 
fourteen or fifteen, and thus imposed upon the suitor double the fee 
which he ought, by law, to be called upon to pay *. These, and a 
hundred other abuses, ingeniously contrived forty years ago, are 
how among the venerable usages of our Gallic rr and 
heaven help the reformer who would attempt to get rid of them! 

Taking for our authority the recent work of M. Rey, of Gre- 
noble, which contains an able and accurate comparison of the 
judicial institutions of France with those of Eacued, we shall 
describe, in as few words as possible, the system which was esta- 
blished in the former country, at the commencement of the Revolu- 
tion, Although that measure has been iniquitously prevented, 
chiefly by the avoués, from bestowing upon the French am, all 
the benefit which it is evidently capable of conferring ; nevertheless, 
itis in its forms so simple, and in its organization so complete, and 
at the same time so similar to the eee propounded in Lord 
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* See Rey's Institutions Judiciaires, &c. vol. i. pp. 280, 281. 
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Brougham’s Bill, that it cannot but be interesting to the public, and 
encouraging to the friends of this useful proposition, to learn that 
such a system already exists. We dare to say, that when it was 
first promulgated, therewere eet persons who cried out, that it 
was against the genius of the French people, and that it never 
could take root amongst them. The same objection is gravely 
made against the new Bill by Mr. Raines, although the plan 
upon which it proceeds, is neither more nor less than as near an 
approach, as the civilisation of these days can permit, to the mode 
of administering justice, which once prevailed amongst almost all 
the nations of Germanic origin. When we talk of the genius ofa 
people, we naturally go back to the practice of their ancestors, in 
order to discover, as far as we can, what that genius is, with refer- 
ence to any particular branch of their institutions. But if we may 
believe the authorities upon the subject, the ancient Germans, from 
whom the Franks, as well as the English, derive their origip, were 
long accustomed to have the usual acts of government, comprising 
those of a judicial character, performed by the mass of freemen 
assembled under the presidency of elective chieftains. Generally 
speaking, the judicial acts were done by the assembly, though, in 
civil cases, the magistrates sometimes decided without popular 
assistance. The Germans had gin gens recourse to arbitrators 


of their own choice, and it was a rule, that no matters in litigation 


between private parties, should be brought before the people or the 


magistrate, unless it was found impossible to agree upon a choice 
of arbitrators. 

Such was the broad democratic basis of judicial administration 
which the Franks brought with them, when they took possession of 
the northern parts of Gaul. When the community was not numerous, 
there was of course but one description of popular assembly. Ac- 
cording as new territory was acquired, by conquest or settlement, 
and population increased, and elective chieftaincy settled into here- 
ditary monarchy and aristocracy, it became impossible to have 
every thing submitted toa single assembly ; meetings, by orders and 
classes, in larger or smaller numbers, were gradually introduced, 
and, in time, became proportionate, both in rank and number, to 
the importance of the cases which they were called upon to decide. 
They varied from hundreds to tens, from a parliament to a jury. 

Tn England, we have had the good fortune, beginning with si- 
milar institutions, to have preserved the popular principle down to 
the present moment, and rather to have extended than to have 
diminished its just influence. But in France, it unhappily fell into 
desuetude, in proportion as monarchy and aristocracy acquired 
strength and confidence. The frequent attendance of the people 
in courts of justice, which, with us, was never totally given up, ¥* 
felt to be so burthensome, in the wider territory of France, 
persons who received no compensation for their longer journies a0 
loss of time, that, instead of resisting the inroads which were made, 
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from age to age, upon their best privileges, they rather yielded to 
them, and were pied to be released from a troublesome office. 

In the reign of Charlemagne, as it would appear, persons were, 
for the first time in France, selected from among the mass of 
freemen, who were called Judges, and who alone were compellable 
to give their attendance at the courts, which, however, were still 
open to such of the freemen as chose to be present—a privilege 
which, in the worst of times, was continued as to the civil courts 
of that country. The presiding magistrates, dignified with the 
title of Counts, were no longer chosen by the people, but a pointed 
by the King. The periods for hearing causes, which before were 
as often as there was business to be done, were limited to three in 
the year. The Counts, in the ae pe of time, assisted by the 
compactness and power of the feudal system, arrogated to them- 
selves jurisdiction over extensive provinces, sometimes, even, to the 
exclusion of the King’s authority ; the judicial seats became an 
affair of property, hereditary and saleable like any other patrimony; 
the only effectual opponents of the royal and the aristocratic op- 
pressors being the clergy, who contrived, while they dctadhenity 
assisted the people, to create for themselves a peculiar jurisdiction, 
by means of which they exercised extensive sway over wills and 
marriages, the two principal channels for the distribution of pro- 
perty In every community. 

The evils, to which this degeneracy from the ancient popular 
system gave rise in France, were incalculable, at the time of the 


Revolution. The people of that country had then to complain of 

indolence and ignorance and corruption among their judges, com- 

plaints for the like of which certainly there is not, at this moment, 

nor has there been for a long period, the slightest possible ground 

or pretext in England. But they had also to complain of other 

abuses, which, though not gligres to the judges, were quite as 
t 


injurious to the people; they had to lament, as we have, the 
dreadful expence which was imposed upon them, if they sought to 
recover, in a court of justice, even a trifling debt; they had to 
deplore, as we have, the great delay, often ruinous to individuals, 
which interposed between the commencement of a suit and its ter- 
mination ; they had to undergo, as we have, the trouble of leaving 
their homes and of going to a distance, in the pursuit of that justice 
which, sometimes, in consequence perhaps of, the pressure of busi- 
hess, they could not find ; they had to suffer, as we have, from the 
uncertainty of the law, from the complexity of the machinery by 
which, as it were, justice was ground for the people; of the endless 
length of pleadings, of the jargon with which they were filled, and 
of the unnecessary mystification which prevailed in every stage of 
2 process that ought to be as plain as the noon-day. 

The judicial grievances of the French were removed, with a 
‘weeping and unflinching hand, by the law of the 24th of August, 
1790, and by the supplemental enactments by which it was fol- 
owed up. The cumbrous scaffolding of distinct jurisdictions was 
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prostrated ; hereditary magistracy was abolished ; the clergy were 
altogether most properly deprived of ecclesiastical jurisdiction in 
temporal affairs; the sale of judicial offices was suppressed ; the 
jury was introduced, or rather restored, although confined at first 
to criminal procedure, and justice was literally brought home to 
every man’s door, by a well-organized system of administration, 
which, for its simplicity and efficacy, and its attention to the inte- 
rests of the people at large, almost deserves to be called patriarchal, 

The leading features of that system, as it now exists, may be 
briefly described. There is scarcely any dispute that can arise 
between parties, which, with a few particular exceptions, they may 
not have settled by arbitrators of their own choice, with or with- 
out appeal to the courts, as the parties may elect. There are 
certain cases, such as those arising out of disagreements between 
partners in trade, which must be absolutely settled by a domestic 
tribunal of that kind. In every canton there are public officers, 
styled judges of peace, whose first study it it is, as their title inti- 
mates, to prevent parties from going to law. For this purpose, they 
act as a court of reconcilement for all matters capable of being 
arranged in an amicable manner, provided that those matters 
are within the jurisdiction of a tribunal which, in point of 
rank, is immediately above their own, called a tribunal of first 
instance. The judges of peace have the power of deciding 
judicially, and without appeal, in all causes up to the value of 
fifty francs ;—and with appeal, in all causes relating to personal 
property, damage done to fields, the possession of houses and 
farms, and disputes between masters and their domestic servants 
or labourers. Tribunals of commerce are established for cases 
arising out of mercantile affairs. The attendance of avoués is not 
necessary in the courts of the judges of peace, and is specially for- 
bidden in those of commerce; but in both, certain persons are 
admitted, who, without being imposed upon the parties, fulfil func- 
tions very nearly similar to those of the avoués. From the tribunal 
of commerce, appeals lie to the civil section of the royal courts, of 
which we shall presently speak ; from the courts of peace, appeals 
lie to the tribunals of first instance, which have, moreover, 
original jurisdiction without appeal, in all matters relating to per- 
sonal property up to the value of one hundred francs; and with 
appeal, in all matters relating to real property, the yearly income 
from which does not exceed the sum of fifty francs. A public officer, 
called the king’s attorney, or advocate, uniformly attends the 
sittings of this tribunal, and officially concerns himself in all 
matters relating, in any way, to the public interests, and in those 
connected with the interests of minors, married women having 
separate rights, absent persons, and others whose affairs are usually 
managed by curators. In these courts the attendance of avoués 
is indispensable. The royal courts receive and decide appeals 
from the tribunals of first instance, in cases in which the latter do 
not decide in the last resort. In these courts, also, the kings 
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attorney, or his substitute, is generally present for purposes similar 
to those already stated, and avoués are uniformly employed. One 
central court is established, for preserving all this machinery of jus- 
tice in uniformity of practice and law; it is called the court of 
cassation, and its office is to abrogate any decisions of the inferior 
tribunals which are not according to law, or which are not pro- 
perly within their jurisdiction. Here, also, the king has his attorney, 
but the avoué is superseded by the avocat a cour, a barrister, who 
both frames the pleadings and argues the matter before the court. 

The procedure in all these courts, is simplified as much as pos- 
sible. In those of the judges of peace the summons indicates 
merely the object of the demand, the judge who is to take 
cognizance of it, and the day and hour of appearance. One clear 
day is usually allowed to intervene, between the service of the sum- 
mons and the appearance of the parties, and even this delay the 
judge may abridge if he think fit. Parties may, moreover, present 
themselves voluntarily, without being summoned at all ; they may 
attend themselves, or by persons empowered to act for them, and 
they can make no defence in writing. The cause is decided at the 
ensuing sitting, or if an interlocutory judgment intervene, the 
cause must be decided within the ensuing four months. Judgments 
are executed provisionally, up to the sum of three hundred franes, 
notwithstanding appeal and without bail; when they are definitive, 
and pronounced in the presence of the parties, they are not com- 
municated to them in writing. Witnesses are always examined in 
the presence of the parties, and when the nature of the dispute 
renders it necessary for the judge to repair to any place beyond the 
precincts of his court, he is attended by the parties and witnesses, 
and also, if required, by scientific persons, such as surveyors, 
architects, or engineers. In the tribunals of commerce, the pro- 
cedure is much the same, except that when an examination is 
necessary to be made, as to any matter pending before the court, 
by arbitrators, or by men expert in art or science, they conduct 
their enquiry out of the presence of the tribunal, and their report 
is made to it in writing. The procedure in the tribunals of first 
instance, in the royal courts and the court of cassation, is rather 
more complicated; at the same time, we may observe, that it is 
infinitely more intelligible, and more conducive to expedition as 
well as to economy, than that which takes place in the Courts of 
Westminster-hall. 

We have, of course, confined our view to the civil jurisdiction 
of the tribunals which we have mentioned, to none of which 
are suitors admitted, until after the defendant has been cited 
in reconcilement before the judge of peace. Mr. Rey acknow- 
ledges that, in large towns, this provision has but little effect, 
where, he says, ‘ the presence of avoués paralyses its power, and 
the judges of peace have little influence over litigants :” ‘‘ but,” 
he adds, “ it produces, generally, a great deal of good in small 
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villages, and particularly in the country.” We have the testi 

of the Edinburgh Review, that similar provisions have completel 
succeeded in Switzerland, Denmark, and Hamburgh, and we think 
too well of our countrymen not to hope, that a court of reconcile- 
ment would be amongst them, in numberless instances, equally 
acceptable. 

e shall now see how far the Lord Chancellor’s scheme of local 
courts resembles, or differs from, that which has been, for nearly half 
a century, in operation in France. It proposes to appoint two 
judges in ordinary, in the first instance by way of experiment, for 
three counties, viz. Kent, and Northumberland and Durham: 
these judges are to hold their courts, for the trial of causes, once 
every month, except the month of August, —_— as a vacation,) 
the times for holding the same, not being those of the assizes or 
quarter sessions in the said counties, and the places being varied 
within their district, according to the convenience of all its inha- 
bitants. These judges are to be in the commission of the peace, 
and also in the commissions under which the judges of assize are 
authorised to act: they are to be assisted by registrars, criers, 
ushers, and messengers, and are to have cognizance of all actions 
of debt, or in the nature of debt, or for the breach of agreements 
whether under seal or not, and of all actions of trespass or trover 
for taking goods, to the extent of 100/., and also, of all actions of 
personal tort, or in the nature thereof, whether the same be upon 
assault, false imprisonment, seduction, criminal conversation, &c. 
in which the damages sought do not exceed 50/.; provided, how- 
ever, that in none of these cases, the title to land in freehold, 
copyhold, or leasehold, to tithe, toll, market, fair, or other fran- 
chise, shall be in question, unless both parties consent. If the 
parties knowing‘ that the cause of action is above these sums, 
and that such titles come in question, nevertheless agree that 
it shall be tried by the judge in ordinary, then his jurisdiction is 
pro tantoenlarged. ‘The residence of the defendant, or the arising 
of the cause of action, or of some part of it, within the district of 
the judge, renders it necessary that the action shall be tried before 
him, unless the parties otherwise arrange among themselves. The 
statements, answers, replies, and rejoinders upon both sides, must be 
framed with a scrupulous adherence to truth, and aceording to spe- 
cified forms, which are exceedingly simple and concise. The general 
course is, that all actions (above 5/.) shall be tried by a jury: the 
parties may, however, dispense with a jury if they please, provided 
the judge deem it expedient. In the trial of all actions, the usual 
course of law is to be pursued in the new courts, in which all 
persons, admitted as barristers and attornies of any of the Courts 
of Westminster, may practise their different professions. 
judge os payments to be made by instalments, upon prope! 
securit ing found, and defendants may assign, in payment, 
debts due tothem. An appeal is to lie from the courts in ordinary 
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to the judge sitting at Nisi Prius at the assizes, execution mean- 
while being stayed, or the amount paid to the registrar, as the 
judge in ordinary may direct; or the party dissatisfied may, if he 
pleases, upon certain terms, carry his appeal at once to the Courts 
at Westminster. In all actions of debt, or in the nature of debt, 
(not exceeding 51.) wherein none of the titles already mentioned 
come in question, the judges in ordinary are to have summary 
jurisdiction. They are to have jurisdiction over legacies to the 
amount of 100/.; they may act as arbitrators between parties; 
they may, with the consent of both parties, hear any cause in 
private; they may hold courts of reconcilement, the citation to 
which is not compulsory ; if the parties, however, appear, and agree 
to be bound by the judge’s decision, it will be conclusive. 

From this brief outline it will be observed, that the new courts in 
ordinary are to exercise a great part of the jurisdiction which, in 
France, is distributed amongst the tribunals of peace and com- 
merce, and those of first instance; and that so far as concerns 
proceeding by appeal, the Courts of Westminster-hall are to 
exercise over the courts in ordinary, the jurisdiction administered 
in France, partly by the tribunals of the first instance, and partly 
by the royal courts and the court of cassation. It appears to us 
that, in more than one respect, the Chancellor’s plan has advantages 
over the French system. The judge in ordinary will generally, for 
instance, be more competent to act as arbitrator between parties, 
than private persons, to whom the task is confided in France. He 
will also, from his station in society, his character asa judge, in the 
commission of assize and the commission of the peace, his edu- 
cation and learning, possess more personal influence than the 
French Juge de Paix, and, consequently, be infinitely more suc- 
cessful in his courts of reconcilement among contending parties, 
particularly as the citation is not, as it is in France, compulsory. 
The payment by instalments, and the power of assigning debts 
oe to the defendant*, is also a decided improvement upon the 

rench practice. Of the introduction of the jury we need say 
nothing ; that institution is, generally speaking, so essential to 
the due administration of justice, that we can with difficulty 
understand how the French have, in civil matters, so long gone 
on without it. There are one or two points, however, upon which 
they have clearly the advantage over us. The first of these is, 
what they politely call, a reguéte civile, a civil request, by means 
of which, before appeal is made, they are enabled to solicit the 
court which has decided in the first instance, to review its own 
judgment, with reference, articularly, to points of evidence or 
other matters, which upon the first trial might not have been suffi- 


ciently adverted to. Such a proceeding as this it may be worth 





* In France, however, a creditor may attach the effects of his debtor in 
the hands of a third person. | 
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while to have incorporated, by way of experiment at least, in our 
new jurisdiction. The second point in which the French system 
is greatly preferable to ours, relates to execution by arrest and 
imprisonment of the person of the debtor. The French laws do 
not allow, in civil matters, a debtor to be imprisoned by way of 
forcing him to fulfil his engagements, until after judgment is given 
against him, and in general not even then, unless the judgment 
supposes some wrong on the part of the defendant. Exceptions to 
this rule occur only in respect to mercantile obligations, on account 
of which, alone, imprisonment usually takes place. This principle 
might be adopted and even extended in == 

Looking impartially at the provisions of the Chancellor's Bill, it 
seems difficult to doubt that they are calculated, if carried into 
operation in the spirit in which they have been conceived, to afford 
relief of the most acceptable kind, to the great mass of the commu- 
nity. To suitors of extensive means, it must always be a matter of 
indifference, whether causes, in which they are concerned, shall be 
disposed of within six, or twelve, or eighteen months, at home or at 
a distance ; but, as the Chancellor, in his valuable speech on pre- 
senting his Bill to the House of Lords, truly stated, “ to the 
middling and humble classes, who had no large interest at stake, 
out of which to defray the charges of the suit ; who had no time to 
spare from the occupations by which they earned their livelihood, 
and whose suits were not of such a nature as to require a long 
period in which to prepare them for trial,—to such persons, a delay 
of six months in the adjudication of their cause, and the consequent 
expences of this delay, as well as the costs of trial at a distance 
from their homes, were matters of the most serious—he had 
almost said, of the most ruinous—consequences.” To these classes, 
the proposed measure offers a material saving of time ; a procedure 
perfectly suitable to the general nature of their causes; trials in 
half, and in some places, in a quarter of the time in which they 
can now be had, and these trials, too, at their own doors, at an 
expence that is scarcely worth mentioning. This Bill offers to 
spare to the country the shameful waste of money and time which 
the existing system produces,—dragging the suitor and his attor- 
ney and witnesses to, perhaps, a remote county town, there to 
be supported, at an enormous price, for a week or ten days. If any 
of the witnesses are, as must frequently happen to be the case, 
professional men, they must be paid two guineas, if master work- 
men, fifteen shillings, and if common workmen, five shillings 4 
day. This is very far from being the outside of the suitor’s ex 
penditure, which, upon a moderate calculation, amounts at least to 
£50 or £60 before his cause comes on for trial, even though the 
whole sum in dispute may not exceed £10. Supposing the suitor 
to succeed, still he never can recover all his costs, the officer who 
taxes them, seldom allowing more than two-thirds at the utmost. 

On the occasion already mentioned, the Chancellor stated, that 
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‘ He had obtained three bills of costs, with the results only of which he 
would trouble their lordships. The first amounted to 4001., and of this 
the master, on taxation, struck off 200/., that was to say, just one half, 
The second amounted to 2101., and of this the master taxed off 701., or 
one third. The last amounted to 60/, This was an undefended cause; 
so that the amount spent in the litigation of an undefended cause was 601, 
and of this the master taxed off one fourth, 15/. Their lordships would 
see, therefore, that in these cases, the successful parties had to pay out of 
their own pockets—in the first case 200/., in the second 70/., | in the 
third 152. The sums in question, in the first case, were large; it was an 
important case, and probably no cost had been spared in getting it read 
for trial. In the second case, the sum at issue was somewhat about 100/., 
so that the unfortunate suitor, after an outlay of 210/., in order to recover 
\00/., got at last only 302. In the third case, the sum at issue was 50/., 
which it cost the party 45/. to recover; and he need not remind their 
lordships, that the costs would have been quite as great if the debt had 
been only 10/., and that also no greater amount of costs could have been 
recovered against the defendant ; consequently, if a poor man had brought 
this action for 102., the costs amounting to 60/., and he being allowed to 
recover only 45/., he would have been 5/. the worse for bringing the 
action, and obtaining a verdict in his favour !’ 


The Lord Chancellor, in his luminous and able speech, further 
stated that, 


‘Observing, upon one occasion, at the assizes in the county palatine of 
Lancaster, that the verdicts were generally unusually low, he had asked 
the prothonotary to make him out a list of the verdicts, and the amount 
of them. This was in the spring of 1826; and he received from the pro- 
thonotary, a gentleman of great intelligence, and whose accuracy might 
be depended upon, the amount of the verdicts given in fifty-two causes, 
which was the whole number of the causes tried. Now what did their 
lordships suppose was the average amount of the verdicts in fifty-two 
causes, the accumulated litigation of the whole of one half year, in the 
county palatine of Lancaster, a county containing a population of more 
inan 1,200,000 souls, and of which the vast mercantile dealings were too 
well known for him to attempt to describe? Why the average amount of 
the verdicts was 142. 15s., that was to say, a trifle under 15/., a sum less 
than that for which a man by law might be arrested, and held to bail. If the 
real value of these cases had been entered, probably the value of the pro- 
perty in litigation would appear much greater; for three or four of them 
were actions of ejectment, and in these the verdict was, of course, only 
nomiual; but, generally, this was not the nature of the causes ; they were, 
‘or the most part, verdiets for the full amount of the property claimed, 
which was generally under 152, In fairness, he was bound to state, how- 
‘ver, that he believed this to be an extreme case.’ 


Lord Brougham further illustrated and strengthened his argu- 
ment, by shewing, from returns presented to the House of Commons 
n the year 1827, that the number of affidavits for debt above £10, 
filed in the Courts of King’s Bench, Common Pleas, and Exchequer, 
‘as 93,375; that of this number, no less than 30,000 were filed in 
“ases where the debt was above £10, and under £20; that 34,000 
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were filed in cases where the debt was above 20/. and under 50j/.. 
and about 15,000 in cases where the debt was above 100/. ; so that 
two-thirds of the number of affidavits of debt, filed in the year 1897, 
or 64,000 out of 93,000 were for sums under 50/., and that five. 
sixths of the number, or 78,000 out of 93,000 were for sums under 
100/. To come to a later period, the noble and learned Lord fur. 
ther shewed, that ‘‘ at the London Sittings for 1829, there were 
tried before the Chief Justice of the King’s Bench, 909 cases, of 
which 184 were for sums above 100/.; 319 for sums under 50/.. 
and 406 for sums under 20/.: that at the Sittings for Middleser, 
the proportion was nearly the same; and that in the two places 
together, more than half the causes tried were under 50/., whilst 
more than a third of them were under the trifling sum of 20/.” 
The enormous disproportion between the sums sought to be 
recovered, and the expence at which they are recovered, with much 
trouble and delay, is assuredly an evil of the greatest magnitude 
in a commercial country. One should have thought, that an 
remedy, plausible even in appearance, for such an intolerable 
grievance, would have met with universal acceptance and applause. 
The obvious course would be, to revive at once the old, or rather 
extinct county courts, which, though obsolete in England, stil 
flourish in Scotland, and confer great benefits upon that part of the 
united kingdom. An attempt was made, of this kind, some years 
ago, by Lord Althorpe, but with such little success, that it was 


found better to drop altogether the old name, and to propose the 
establishment of a new tribunal, similar, in many respects, to the 
county court, enjoying a somewhat wider jurisdiction, and a greater 
— of respectability and influence. 

ut before this measure could possibly have been known to the 
country in | other than a most imperfect manner; before Lord 


Brougham’s Bill was printed, or at least circulated to any extent, 
proceedings of the most extraordinary character were taken, for the 
purpose of not merely opposing the measure in limine, but, if pos- 
sible, of suppressing it altogether. While the Chancellor was still 
at the bar, and before any prospect was opened to him, of the office 
to which he has since been appointed, resolutions were passed and 
published by a certain society, the real object of which, however 
veiled, was to intimidate the originator of the Bill from prosecuting 
it, under the penalty of losing his professional business. Let us be 
well understood, when we say, that we hold in the most unaffected 
respect the society from which those resolutions emanated. We 
know that it comprises many men of the most unimpeachable 
integntys of great ability, and accomplished education ; who 
would sooner abandon a profession, however profitable, than pursvé 
it in a manner unworthy of pure and honourable minds. We hare 
little doubt, that the resolutions in question were prompted, in the 
first instance, by a sort of personal feeling, which was wounded, 
perhaps unnecessarily, by some severe expressions used in a recent 
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number of the Edinburgh Review—expressions certainly not justly 
applicable to the society of which we speak. At the same time 
it cannot be denied, that the resolutions would appear to import 
a combination for the ruin of an individual ; and when they are 
coupled with the suspicion, which will prevail in the public mind, 
that they would not have been thought of, if the person against 
whom they were directed had not brought forward a legislative 
measure, calculated seriously to affect the professional fortunes 
of some of those who joined in them, the motives, in which that 
confederacy had its rise, can hardly fail to be liable to reproach 
and misconstruction. We could sincerely wish that these resolu- 
tions were erased from the society’s records, or rather, indeed, that 
they had never appeared there, although we are far from thinking 
that they originated in any sordid impulse. 

It cannot, at the same time, be concealed, that the Bill now 
before the House of Lords is likely to meet, as it has indeed already 
met, infinitely more opposition from the low attornies through- 
out the country, than perhaps even the Chancellor, experienced 
as he is in the ways of reform, is prepared for. For this we do not 
know that they are to be blamed. It will, if carried into effect, 
reduce the gains of some in a very material degree, and it is human 
nature for all of us, of whatever profession or calling, to look princi- 
pally to our own preservation. It is no slight change for a family, 
who have been in the receipt of two or three thousand pounds a 
year, to be reduced suddenly to a fourth of that sum. Men, who 
have been brought up, at a great expence, to the higher branches of 
the solicitor’s profession, and who have calculated that their sons 
shall follow them in a similar career, may, for aught that we 
know, be prevailed upon to join the subordinate ranks, in embar- 
rassing and resisting the progress of this Bill. So long as they 
maintain the conflict in an open and generous manner, and with the 
usual weapons of hostility, they deserve to be met and treated like 
honourable antagonists,—but no longer. 

The two combatants who are already in the field of pamphlet- 
war, appear to us to treat their side of the question with consider- 
able ability and fairness. In noticing their objections, we trust 
that we shall scrupulously imitate their example, so far at least as 
candour is concerned. The ‘ Observer’ commences with a com- 
plaint, that the mover of the Bill did not wait, until the common 
law commissioners should report what they meant to propose on 
this subject. But suppose the commissioners never intended to 
make any proposition on the subject! They certainly have, as yet, 
betrayed no symptoms of even thinking of a measure of this kind, 
and it is as certainly altogether out of the course of inquiry which 
has been prescribed to them. If the evils complained of by the Chan- 
cellor be manifest, the sooner they are remedied the better: if they 

hot manifest, it would be idle to direct to them the attention of 
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the commissioners. This objection is, what we may call, a heggi 
of delay. The ‘Observer’ says, that the new plan measures out Justice 
in two sets of scales, one for the rich, the other for the poor. The 
new plan, however, has no scales for the rich—these it leaves to the 
tribunals already established. Its real object is, to administer jys. 
tice to the middling and poorer classes in scales, the cost of which 
shall be suitable to their means. The justice administered to ali 
will be precisely the same in point of law ; only that the poor shall 
not be required to pay quite so much for it as the rich, and this is 
of the very essence of a good government. The ‘ Observer’ strongly 
recommends, that the whole of our present system for administering 
justice should be thrown, as it were, into one mass, and purified as 
a whole, since, in his opinion, it is a system of mingled indulgence, 
ferocity, delay, and ruinous waste, caused by unmitigable powers 
uf execution. Assuredly he must see that this would, indeed, be an 
Augean labour——a labour which has, in some degree, been entrusted 
to the commissioners, and which they will certainly execute as far 
as they are empowered. In the mean time, as example is better 
than precept, there can be no harm in cleansing, as it were, some 
of the stalls; those, for instance, in which the goats are kept, 
leaving to the commissioners the care of those occupied by the 
oxen. Nothing like ferocity, delay, and ruinous destruction, or 
unmitigable powers of execution, can be found in the courts in 
ordinary, but the very reverse. 

One of the strongest objections made by the ‘ Observer,’ an ob- 
jection which ts also ably urged by Mr. Raines, is to this effect,—that 
the Bill is neither more nor less than a proposal to set up, in Eng- 
land and Wales, courts similar to those which have been recently 
abolished, for their utter inefficiency, in the Principality. To thisit 
is added, that the new judges in ordinary cannot possibly be better 
fitted for their office than the ci-devant Welsh judges were for that 
which they held ; that being confined to one circuit, as the Welsh 
judges were, they will be liable to all the objections which arise 
out of too great familiarity, as well with the bar which attends 
them, as with the attornies, the suitors, and the witnesses, con- 
cerned in the causes which they are to decide. 

In the first place, it is not just tosay, thatthe courtsin ordinary will, 
in any material respect, resemble those which have been abolished 
in Wales. The summary power given to the judges in ordinary 
small cases, the limitation of their jurisdiction, unless enlarged by 
the consent of parties, the power of trying causes with or without 
a jury, the power of arbitrating and reconciling given to the judge, 
above all, the discontinuance of lengthy pleadings, and the expedr 
tion and cheapness of justice thus administered three or four times 
year at the door of the suitor, form so many points of difference 
between the new and the old courts, that the hypothesis is nol 
tenable which would confound them together for a moment. We 
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should say that, considering the character and transactions of the 
inhabitants of Wales, the new courts would be better suited to 
them than any other that could be devised. Their former courts 
were pregnant with all the evils with which the administration of 
justice is still clogged in England ; and in addition to these evils, 


. 


they had a secondary order of judges, whose decisions could only 
be rectified in Westoinster-hall; whereas, by the new measure, 
coupled with the circuits just established amongst them, by means 
of which the errors of the local judges may be easily amended, 
they will have the double advantage of a permanent domestic tri- 
bunal, capable of being adapted to almost every purpose of civil liti- 
gation, and also a visitation, twice a year, from the superior courts 
of Westminster, which they never had before. It is absurd, there- 
fore, to say, that the new courts would present to the Welsh people 
their old friends under a new name. 

As to the fitness of the Welsh judges for the execution of the 
office confided to them, that is a question upon which we are not 
disposed to enter. Some of those gentlemen we know to be dis- 
tinguished for considerable learning and acuteness. But it need 
not be denied that, although upon their circuits they had often 
duties to perform quite as important as those imposed upon the 
English judges of assize, they were selected, generally, from a rank 
at the bar, more than secondary to that from which the “ cushion 
men” at Westminster are taken. It is not to be wondered at, 
therefore, if their decisions were not always received with satisfac- 


tion, Now the duties to be entrusted to the judges in ordinary, are 
altogether of a civil nature, and they are none of them beyond the 
average ve of well-read barristers, even of five years’ 


standing. Whenever their jurisdiction happens to be enlarged, it 
can only arise from the consent of parties, who must best know 
whether the judges deserve their confidence or not. The inferiority 
of the Welsh judges is, therefore, no argument for that of the 
judges in ordinary ; because, in the case of the latter, no duties are 
necessarily imposed upon them beyond the reach of the knowledge 
and capacity, which it will be the fault of the minister who 
appoints them, if they do not possess. 

The objection of familiarity upon the part of the judge, with the 
counsel, attornies, suitors and witnesses, from being confined to 
one circuit, may be easily got rid of by a clause in the Bill, direct- 
ing the judges in ordinary to change their circuits every two years, 
or oftener, if necessary. We do not conceive that permanent resi- 
dence within one district, is a necessary part of the duty of this 
officer. He may object to the expence of frequent journies to a dis- 
tance from his home. But it would not be difficult for him, with- 
out absolutely residing in his district, to visit it as often as may be 
hecessary, without any great inconvenience in that respect. Con- 
sidering the facility with which locomotion is effected in this 
country, we should not much pity a judge, who, residing in London 
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for instance, should be obliged to visit any one or two of the 
surrounding counties, eleven times in the course of the year. At 
all events, it would not be impossible to make some arrangement 
upon this point, in order to meet the objection urged against the 
judge’s permanent residence and confinement within one circuit— 
an objection which appears to us to be exceedingly well founded, 
Frequent change is necessary to remove the “oe of bias, of 
which even the bare suspicion ought never to attach to a tribunal 
of justice. ; 

‘ Observer’ admits that the cost of going to trial for, and 
recovering small debts, often exceeds the debt; but, he says, nine- 
tenths of the actions commenced, accomplish their object without 
going to trial at all, and a great majority of those which do go to 
trial, are for delay, which a few alterations would amend. Thus, 
he acknowledges the existence of the evil, but proposes a remedy of 
his own. We should like to see how the ‘ few alterations’ of 
which he speaks, would accomplish the object in view to the satis- 
faction of the public. That a great many actions are commenced, 
which never proceed to trial, we can easily believe, because there 
are many prudent persons who would rather pay at once a small 
demand, which they know to be unjust or doubtful, than saddle 
themselves with the expence and trouble of contesting it in a court 
of justice. This is no justification of the present system, but the 
reverse. 

‘ Observer’ contends, that experience is against a scheme like 
that of the multiplied French courts, each having a natural ten- 
dency to deviate from each other in practice and interpretation of 
the law ; that in France this evil is kept in check by the court of 
cassation ; that the necessity of this interposition is itself an evil; 
that if there be no appeal, law would run wild; and if there be 
appeal, it imposes upon the poor litigant two suits instead of one. 
We think with him, that the courts of justice, in France, are too 
numerous; no person proposes that they shall be multiplied, in 
England, to any thing like an equal number. If the new courts 
deviate from each other in practice and law, they will be set right 
twice a year by the Courts of Assize, and, if necessary, four times 
a year by the Courts at Westminster, which will perform towards 
the local jurisdictions, the office of the French court of cassation. 
Ifan infallible tribunal could be obtained, there need be no appeal; 
but even the judges of assize, and the benches at Westminster, 
cannot claim the gift of unerring wisdom, and there are appeals 
from their decisions, to still higher quarters. If it should happen 
occasionally, that the litigant, in the local court, should be troubled 
with two suits instead of one, the question is, would not even those 
two suits be brought to a termination at a less expence, than one sult 
under the present system? And if so, would not the advantage be 
greatly on the side of the litigant, who must, in the existing stale 
of things, be contented with one suit, unless he be an opulent man, 
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and totally reckless of the expence of a new trial? Under such a 
system as that which now prevails, the power of appeal is a luxury 
which the poor man seldom dreams of enjoying, however wronged 
he may be. 
‘Observer’ admits that the new courts might be useful, if they 
were limited within 10/., and yet he immediately afterwards con- 
tends that cheap law can never be good law; that there is a repug- 
nance to taking an inferior article when a superior one can be had : 
that the inferior judges in America are held in disrepute; and that 
the late Welsh judges gave as little satisfaction as the commis- 
sioners of bankrupts, of lunacy, the recorders of corporations, &c. 
With all due deference to this writer, we conceive that it remains 
to be proved, by experiment, whether the new courts are not just 
as likely to be useful within 100/. as 101. Experience alone can 
decide this point, and to that test we wish it to be submitted. As 
to what is at present considered as cheap law in this country, we 
agree that, generally speaking, it is not good law. The persons 
who administer justice in the local courts of conscience, and the 
other small tribunals throughout the country, are,—we say it with- 
out desiring to offend,—with some few exceptions, admirably calcu- 
lated to bring their courts into the contempt into which they have 
almost universally fallen. Their law is certainly cheap, and as bad 
as itcan be. But will any reasonable man contend that, if the 
law were administered at Westminster for a fourth of the price 
which it now costs, the character of that law would be thereby 
impaired? If the solicitor’s bill were somewhat reformed, and the 
fees of court nearly or altogether abolished, would those reduc- 
tions affect the mind of the judge, who is the organ of the law? 
The purity and value of the law that is to be dealt out in the 
new courts, will depend entirely upon the competency of the func- 
tionaries appointed to administer it, and, until experience shall 
prove the contrary, we cannot imagine, for a moment, that per- 
sons are likely to be chosen for that office, who are not, in 
personal character and knowledge, infinitely above the rank of our 
court of conscience judges, and the great mass of our recorders. 
As to the inferior judges in America, nobody will wonder at the 
disrepute into which they have fallen, who knows the fact, that the 
persons who act in that capacity, in the United States, are very 
seldom professional men, and never men of education. It is no 
rare sizht to see the publican going from his tap-room to sit upon 
the bench of justice, he not a stranger, the while, to the effect of his 
own liquors. Shoemakers, carpenters, and men of the lowest de- 
gree, often preside in a similar capacity, and with equal success. 
As to our commissioners of bankrupts, if they have fallen into dis- 
repute, it is very much to be attributed to the expensiveness of their 
proceedings, and the total absence of solemnity from their sittings. 


None of these evils can, we presume, attach to the new courts. We 
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are yet to learn, that the commissioners of rae have given general 
dissatisfaction to the public, otherwise than by the costliness of 
their operations, which, it is but fair to add, is not within their 
controul. Of the argument connected with the Welsh judges, we 
have already disposed. : 

‘ Observer’ thinks, that the new appointments will be mere jobs, 
We tbink that if they be, the system will fail at once, and that 
for such failure no person can be more responsible than the Lor 
Chancellor, the very parent of the measure. This will, indeed, be 
a marvellous inconsistency. 

The expence of the new plan is much insisted upon, both by 
‘Observer’ and Mr. Raines. Let us take it at the outside of the 
amount, with all its exaggeration, calculated by the latter, that is 
to say at 220,000/. perannum. The question is, whether the country 
will pay that sum by way of public tax, for the purpose of bringing 
home justice to every man’s door, or whether it will consent to the 
permanence of a system, fraught with the evils so forcibly depicted 
in the Chancellor’s speech? W ould it not be better for each tax payer 
to add a shilling or two, though it could not possibly be so much, 
to his present contributions to the State, and thus secure an efficient 
and economical administration of justice, rather than be exposed to 
the danger of losing hundreds and thousands of pounds in the year, 
by the continuance of abuses which directly, or indirectly, affect and 
injure all classes of real and personal property? If any doubt be 
entertained upon this subject, let the question be put to the country, 
through its representative, the house of commons, and let them answer 
for the result. We may, however, observe, that the expence of the 
new courts could not possibly exceed 150,000/. per annum, and 
that of this sum at least 50,000/. per annum would be saved to the 
country, or rather, indeed, transferred to the new courts, by the 
extinction of the courts of request and conscience. 

Another objection in which the two writers coincide is, that the 
Bill uniformly lays the venue in the district in which the defendant 
resides,—in other words, that a creditor must follow his debtor, 
wherever he dwells, which, in many cases, would be inconvenient, 
as well as expensive and unreasonable. The Bill certainly does 
propose this, although it gives to the parties the power of agreeing 
otherwise. But it also says, that actions may be brought in the 
district wherein the cause of action, or some. part. thereof, hath 
arisen. At present, local actions must be brought in the county i 
which the cause of action has arisen ; and transitory actions may 
be brought in that county, or any other, at the option of the plain- 
tiff. But the defendant, if he pleases, may, in transitory actions, 
eompel the plaintiff to fix the venue in the county wherein the 
cause of action arose ; so that the Bill proposes nothing material) 
different, in this respect, from the existing practice. There mu 
be some criterion to determine the jurisdiction, and to afford 
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rational safeguard against caprice or vindictiveness, on either 
ide. 

' Both ‘Observer,’and Mr. Raines, make several objections of 
detail, most of which are equally applicable to the present system, 
with all its additional expence and delay. These objections we 
shall not notice, as they merely shew, that at best, the new courts 
cannot be wholly free from imperfection. They would not be 
human if they were. All that can be done by the wisest legisla- 
tors, is to compromise, as well as they can, between good and evil 
—to retain in their institutions, as much of the former, and as 
little of the latter, as the agency of men, which cannot be dispensed 
with, will permit. 

There is a striking coincidence between ‘ Observer,’ and Mr. 
Raines, as to the remedy for redressing some of the grievances 
which they acknowledge to exist. Both recommend the extension 
of the jurisdiction of the county courts, generally, to 10/., appa- 
rently flattering themselves, that such a change as this, would 
be sufficient to meet all the real evils of the established system. 
Upon this point, we shall only observe, that Lord Althorpe’s Bill, 
founded upon a plan nearly similar to theirs, failed to carry with it 
the feeling of the country ; and that it was, for that reason, aban- 
doned. Every body saw that it did not go far enough—that it did 
not even scotch the snake, much less kill it. The proposition is 
now renewed, merely for the purpose of creating a diversion from 
the only reformation that can be effectual. 

The two writers coincide in another objection, which is of some 
weight. The Bill gives power to the parties, and, in certain cases, 
to the judge, to dispense with the assistance of a jury; and hence 
we have a great deal of good declamation, upon the constitutional 
nature of that famed tribunal, and its connection with liberty. We 
hold this institution in the greatest reverence, as we see in it a 
bulwark, without which the sovereignty of the people would be 
but an empty sound. At the same time, we can very well under- 
stand, that the assistance of a jury is not always necessary, to say 
that A. owes 20/. to B. Among the transactions which take place 
between man and man, there are, every day, thousands of such a 
nature, that one head could decide upon their justice, or injustice, 
quite as well as twelve. If parties sometimes consent to have their 
disputes tried by the judge, without the intervention of a jury, as 
in all cases they must do, either expressly, or by implication, in 
order to authorise him to adjudicate alone, we do not see that the 
constitution is thereby exposed to any real peril. It is to be 
remarked, that the power .is given, in no instance, to the judge 
alone, by his own arbitrary decree, to dispense with the jury. Such 
4 power as this, would, undoubtedly, be dangerous, and highly 
improper. But it is neither dangerous, nor improper, that parties 
should have,.and exercise, an option upon this point, as the insti- 
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tution, being a popular one, it is not likely that the people will 
ever wantonly and mischievously abridge its functions. 

The poco of Mr. Raines, but particularly those of ‘Observer, 
upon the arbitration and reconcilement functions proposed to be 

iven to the new judges, betray rather too earnest a disposition to 
End faults in every part of the Chancellor’s plan. The first Says, 
that Lord Tenterden’s Bill sufficiently provides for references to 
arbitrators, chosen by the court or the parties. Perhaps it does; 
but that Bill only applies to the superior courts. He says, that 
the principle of reconcilement has failed in France, in Holland, the 
Netherlands, Sweden, and Switzerland. We have already seen, 
upon Mr. Rey’s authority, that the principle has not altogether 
failed to be of utility in France, and we have learned, from that 
lawyer, why it has not been more generally successful. With te- 
spect to Switzerland, Mr. Raines 1s at issue with the Edinburgh 
reviewer. We own that, upon this subject, we should prefer being 
guided by the experiment,—for it is no more than an experiment,— 
which the Bill proposes to make in England, rather than by the 
assertions of any individuals, however respectable. It is clear that 
‘ Observer’ had not seen the Bill when he wrote his pamphlet ; for, 
if he had, he could never have fallen into the mistake of supposing, 
that, after the judge had been invested by the parties with the 
character of mediator, it would be competent to him to try the 
same cause of dispute in his judicial capacity. There is an ex- 
press provision in the Bill to the contrary, which directs, that in 
case the parties do not wish to abide by the opinion of the judge 
before whom they appear in reconcilement, the matter is to be 
transferred to the judge of some adjoining district. 

We do not find that any solid objection is made to the functions 
proposed to be given to the judges in ordinary, with respect to 
legacies not exceeding 100/. Mr. Raines thinks, that such func- 
tions might very well be exercised by the courts at Westminster. 
We think so too; but, within the limits stated, there can be no 
reason why the courts in ordinary should not have a concurrent 
jurisdiction, the object being to afford the middling and. poorer 
classes every possible facility in recovering small bequests which 
may be made in their favour. The criticisms of ‘ Observer’ upon 
this part of the plan resolve themselves into difficulties which, he 
supposes, will sometimes embarrass the judge in ordinary, in de- 
ciding upon particular classes of claims. The Bill clearly intends 
that those cases only, and they are of every day occurrence, which 
admit of being disposed of almost in a summary manner, shall be 
brought before the tribunal in question. Whenever they assume 4 
complicated form, and involve matters not within his usual juns- 
diction, the district judge may, with the consent of parties, direct 
a case to be stated for the opinion of the superior courts. 

With respect to the power given to the new judge, to hear any 
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case in private, with the consent of parties, we apprehend that it 
will be universally approved of. He is not bound to act upon the 
agreement of the parties, if be think it essential to justice that the 
matter shall be heard in open court. We assume, that the power 
will be discreetly exercised ; and that it will be directed in a safe 
course, between the sanctuary of private life and the constitutional 
vigilance of the community, removing the chance of publicity where it 
may be injurious to morality, and made a mere instrument of scandal, 
but never retiring from the public eye without the sternest necessity. 
The people, as a general rule, have a right to know every thing that 
passses In our courts of justice: concealment should never be re- 
sorted to, unless interests higher even than those of liberty should 
render it imperative, and then the general rule not only warrants, 
but demands the exception. 

A good deal is said, and more is insinuated, in both the 
pamphlets under review, respecting the injurious effect which the 
reversal by a superior court of any decisions emanating from the 


judge in ordinary, is likely to have upon his character. Events 


of this kind have occurred, and will occur again, under the system 
at present established. The directions of jolene of assize are some- 
times overruled in Westminster-hall, and yet we do not find that 
the character of the individual, thus convicted of a mistake, suffers 
in public estimation. Those classes of the community, who are 
sufficiently enlightened to influence and mould public opinion in 
this country, are well aware that occasional error is inseparable 
from all human tribunals ; they clearly understand that an incident 
of this kind cannot affect the reputation of any judge, unless it be 
of such frequent recurrence, as to fix upon his brow the stamp of 
utter ignorance and incapacity. In that case, he must fall from 
the bench upon which has been so unworthily placed ; but it 
does not follow that the bench should partake of his ruin. For our 
parts, we apprehend, that the cases likely to come before the judges 
in ordinary, will not require more penetration, learning, and good 
sense, than may be found in Seudinsie of barristers, who are not 
even of the standing required in the Bill. Many gentlemen belong 
to that profession, whose days, and nights too, are wholly spent in 
chambers, who are unknown beyond the limited sphere of college 
frends and acquaintances, but who, perhaps, if called into the 
public arena, would be found equal to any task requiring the vigour, 
the integrity, the comprehensiveness, and knowledge, of great and 
highly-polished minds. . Mr. Raines, who, we believe, is a special 
pleader, knows this as well as we do; indeed, he speaks of the bar 
in language which it would not become us to use, though it is, cer- 
tainly, not less accurate than eloquent. He says, that, ‘ the bar, in 
its present state, is justly celebrated for high honour, superior 
farning, and extended knowledge, forming a yen | of persons, 
such as no other country in the world can present, and whose influ- 
ence on the community, both as private individuals, and as a public 
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body, is greater, perhaps, than that of any other class in it.’ [f 
this be true, the chances of appeals, disastrous in their result to the 
professional reputation of the new judges, must necessarily be of 
very rare occurrence. Nay, we should go farther, and say, that 
appeals from the ordinary to the superior courts will be few, in pro- 
rtion to the number of cases which may be brought before them, 
n Scotland, it is ascertained, that the — from the courts of 
the sheriffs depute (in many respects analogous to those of which 
we speak) to the court of session, do not much exceed the average 
of one out of fifty-three ; out of 22,000 cases which are annually 
disposed of by the local tribunals in that country, no more than 
about 400 are brought to the court of session. This number of 
appeals does not seem to have any effect upon the feelings of satis- 
faction, with which their economical administration of justice is 
contemplated by the people of Scotland, although the sheriff depute 
is, we believe, generally a barrister, who need be of only half the 
standing required in the Chancellor’s Bill. 

Mr. Raince appears to labour under an impression, that although 
the bar, in its present state, cannot be deteriorated by the esta 
lishment of the proposed courts, yet, in the course of time, they 
will cause its degradation, and degeneracy, from the high position 
which it now maintains. We cannot sympathise with him, — 
this topic, because we think his apprehensions groundless. The 
new courts will, undoubtedly, form around them provincial, or 
rather, district bars, composed of gentlemen, most of whom will, 
probably, be eventually induced to reside, exclusively, in the 
country. But their education must be the same as it now is, or 
rather, it must be more liberal than it has hitherto been. At pre- 
sent a barrister, who aspires to eminence in his profession, must, 
for three or four years, at least, lose all recollection of those studies 
which enlarge and embellish the mind, in order to imbibe the 
technicalities of our mechanical system of special pleading. For 
many years after he is called to the bar, he may be in active busi- 
ness, without having an opportunity of even once addressing a jury. 
In Ireland, the practice is different; the junior for the plaintiff 
there, being uniformly charged with the duty of replying to ev- 
dence. But before a junior, in England, can expect to be placed 
ina similar situation, he must have dispossessed himself of the 
spirit of eloquence, if ever it visited his intellect, and have forgotten 
not only the graces of elocution, but even the common. propricties 
of diction. Experience may, afterwards, provide him with the com- 
mon places which we daily hear in our courts of justice; but, 
unless his be a bold, as well as a gifted mind, beyond a tame 
mediocrity he never can ascend. The new courts, on the contrary, 
are, in no respect, calculated to stupify and degrade the intelli- 
gence that has once frequented the haunts of the academy, and 
drank of the sacred fountains of ancient poetry and eloquence. 
We do not mean to say, or to express any wish, that those courts 
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shall ever be made arenas for declamation; they cannot often 
require oratory, in the true sense of that term ; and it would be a 
vicious taste alone, that would attempt to force studied or elaborate 
harangues upon sucha tribunal. But the simplification of the plead- 
ings, as prescribed by the Bill, must have the effect of permitting 
the barristers, who ae the new courts, to retain infinitely 
more of their classical education, than they can possibly do at pre- 
sent; and the habit of speaking, thus likely to be acquired at an 
early stage of their profession, must enable them to turn that edu- 
cation to much greater profit, as far as accurate and idiomatic 
phraseology is concerned, than they have any hope of doing under 
the pressure of a system, that substitutes a conventional jargon, of 
which we ought to be ashamed, for a copious, graceful, =p ener- 
getic tongue, of which any man might be proud. 

As to the respectability of the profession, Mr. Raines may soothe 
his alarm upon that subject. The quarter sessions in the country, 
which are constantly attended by barristers, are calculated, infinitely 
more than the new courts can possibly be, to contaminate the 
character of those who much frequent those tribunals. Neverthe- 
less, no such evil is observable. It is true, that the barristers who 
attend the sessions either reside in London, or if fixed in a country 
town, always mingle with the members of their circuit at the 
assizes. A check is thus established, which necessarily prevents 
what Mr. Raines fears as the ‘ degradation and degeneracy’ of any 
part of the profession; and no one who does not belong to a circuit, 
can understand all the force, and we may say terror, with which the 
unwritten but intelligible law of such a body is armed, against an 
individual, who should be known even to have contemplated the 
commission of an act, unworthy of the character of an advocate and 
agentleman. He would soon receive from their lips, or read in 
their eyes, a sentence of excommunication, which it would be the 
labour of Sisyphus for him to attempt to remove. But this same 
identical check will still remain ; though local courts be established, 
the barristers who practise in them will also attend at the assizes, 
will also mingle with the other members of their circuit, and be 
subject to the same salutary despotism, the true law of honour, 
which has, more than any other cause perhaps, so long contributed 
to the irreproachable character of the profession. 

It is asserted, that the reduction of expence, contemplated by the 
Bill, will not be so great as its author expects; and, further, that 
if it be, the consequences will be injurious to the respectability 
of the great body of solicitors throughout the country. This, 
undoubtedly, would be an effect greatly to be lamented, if it were 
likely to happen. It seems a truism, that no profession can be 
reputable if it be not fairly remunerated. We cannot, however, 
imagine, that there are many solicitors, certainly not among the 

igher orders of the profession, who derive their income from the 
classes of cases which are to be assigned to the new courts. Those 
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who have much business in the courts of ae and common law, 
would not be very willing, we apprehend, to undertake the trifling 
causes which are alluded to in the Chancellor’s speech; causes in 
which the expence is so grossly disproportionate to the amount sought 
to be recovered. It is well known, that causes of this description are 
generally conducted, both in London and the country, by attornies 
of the wast rank—a set of men, whose extinction, if that were 
possible, would be a signal benefit to the profession. Their fan 
are completely taken out of them by the new Bill, which inter. 
poses an impenetrable shield between their insatiable rapacity and 
the means of the suitor. Under the new system they will be, 
comparatively speaking, an innoxious tribe. There will still, how- 
ever, be a very large share of profitable business for those who 
deserve it; indeed, quite enough to maintain, in a respectable 
station of society, an adequate number of properly-educated indi- 
viduals, capable of executing the arduous, and confidential fune- 
tions, which must always be entrusted to solicitors. We have 
little doubt, that when the odium attached to the expensiveness of 
the law is removed from the minds of the people, it will not be 
difficult for the higher order of attornies to establish for themselves 
a position in public esteem, second only, if not equal, to that which 
is enjoyed by the bar itself. 

Upon the whole, therefore, the Lord Chancellor’s Bill appears 
to us, if carried into a law, in the main calculated to accomplish 
the great objects at which it aims, and to produce no material 
part of the mischief which its opponents apprehend. At all events, 
the public will require that it shall be rt x ives to the test of ex- 
periment. There can be no danger in giving it a fair trial in the 
counties of Kent, Northumberland and Durham, for a year or 
two; it will then be seen, whether the present plan ought to 
receive any modifications, with the view of rendering it more com- 
pletely effective. We are much mistaken, if, after undergoing 
such improvements as experience may point out, it shall not 
eventually be considered as one of the most valuable reforms of 


these reforming times, and worthy of the master-spirit from whom 
it has emanated. 





Arr. II.—Calmuc Tartary; or, a Journey from Sarepta to several 
Calmuc Hordes of the Astracan Government ; from May 26 to 


August 21, 1823. By Henry Augustus Zwick. 12mo. pp. 262. 
London: Holdsworth and Ball, 1831. 


We have been much pleased with this little volume, which, in 
a very clear and unpretending style, increases our acquaintance 
with the hordes that inhabit the vast plains extending northward 
from the Black Sea and Mount Caucasus, on both sides of the 
Volga. These hordes are best known under the name of Calmues, 
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and belong to the great stock of the Moguls, who occupy the high- 
lands of Middle Asia, lying within the 40th and 50th degrees of 
latitude between the dominions of Russia and China. Great 
numbers of the Calmucs accompanied, in the campaigns of 1813 
and 1814, the armies of Alexander, whom they acknowledged as 
the head of at least all those of their tribes that range over the 
steppes of Astracan. ; 

These steppes, over which the Tartars also wander for pasture, 
as well as the Calmucs, are among the most desert parts of the 
Russian empire. It is the opinion of some geologists that they were 
formerly the bottom of a sea, which, in some convulsion of nature, 
forced its way into the Mediterranean, through the straits of Mar- 
mora; the Caspian, the Euxine, the sea of Asoph, and the lakes in 
their neighbourhood, having still remained, as being the deepest part 
of that primitive ocean. ‘This opinion is strengthened by the fact, 
that pits and salt ponds, and a great quantity of shells are still to be 
seen upon the surface of the country, and that the soil, which consists 
almost entirely of yellow clay, without stones, is impregnated with 
various salts in abundance. There is no mountain upon these 
steppes, except Bogdo, which is of a majestic height ; oul although 
they are sometimes called plains, they seldom exhibit, for any con- 
siderable extent, a level surface. They are, for the most part, un- 
dulating into hill and vale, and the prospect is consequently 
limited, generally, to a few miles. Tufts of grass and wormwood 
form the principal vegetation, and these grow in scattered solitary 
bunches, the yellow soil being visible between them. The vallies 
are more fertile, and produce salt herbs, which, however, the camel 
only can consume. In the spring, the iris and the tulip, and other 
bulbous-rooted plants, adorn some favoured portions of these deserts, 
but they are soon withered, in the summer, by the raging beams of 
the sun, which there is no tree to intercept, and no rain to mitigate. 
In winter, the cold is equally intolerable, in consequence of the 
east wind which rushes over the steppes, in an irresistible current, 
from the ice-covered heights of Mongolia. Something in the nature 
of the mirage, more properly called a /ooming, one of the most beau- 
tiful delusions of nature, may be occasionally observed in these wild 
regions. It is caused by the reflection of the rays of the sun from 
the heated surface of the earth, and by their refraction through the 
medium of the dew which is drawn from the vegetation. Hence it 
happens, that objects which are not within the actual range of 
vision, are pictured in the air, at the edge of the mist, as if reared 
in a stream of water. The images sink, by degrees, lower and lower 
as the spectator approaches, till at last the stream vanishes, and the 
real landscape is seen, at a greater distance, and smaller than it 
appeared on the mist. 


e “ in the steppes that the locusts, those destructive armies 
lich la 


S y waste whole provinces, are supposed to have their birth. 
“rpents, lizards, scorpions, and particularly the scorpion spider, 
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which is much dreaded, are every where to be met with. Foxes, 
wolves, and antelopes also abound. Bees never trust themselves 
to these desolate wilds, and form no part of the wealth of the 
Calmucs, which consists chiefly of camels, horses, oxen, 

and goats, animals calculated to supply almost all their wants, 
Some of the tribes are supplied with guns, and subsist, in summer, 
by the chase of antelopes ; some feed for a season upon worm. 
wood and other dry herbs. The Calmucs who are within the 
jurisdiction of the Astracan government, are estimated at about 
twenty thousand tents, or families. The different tribes, of which 
they are composed, are generally at war one with another. The 
imperial authority seldom interferes in their disputes, unless by 
way of mediation. 

Vells of excellent water are found in many parts of the steppes, 
and are justly supposed to be the work of some ancient pastoral 
nation. The Calmucs, a lazy race, take no trouble to keep them 
in order. The dung found near the wells serves the traveller for 
fuel ; by a slight application of heat it burns like turf. It is 
obtained in greater quantities than one would expect, the wells 
being the rendezvous of all the animals that inhabit the desert. 
Many tumuli are seen upon these steppes, ae to different 
ages and races, but chiefly, it is supposed, to the Tartars of the 
ancient Kamschatkan empire. Those on which stone pillars are 
found, are of still greater antiquity. They were in existence before 
the time of Ruisbroek, in the year 1260, and were then considered 
as the graves of a nation which had long past away—most pro- 
bably of the Huns, who, in the fourth century, swarmed from the 
borders of China, and, by driving before them the Goths and other 
Teutonic nations, caused that extensive migration which, in the 
fifth century, inundated the most fertile regions of Europe. 

The tents of the Calmucs are usually pitched in a valley in which 
good wells are to be found: those of the Princes and Lama 
(High Priest), and those which serve as temples and as the halls 
of justice, are distinguished by their commanding situation, 
their size, and the whiteness of their covering. Round the temples, 
and the hut of the Lama, in a semicircle, are the tents of the infe- 
rior priests, and these again are enclosed by those of the Prince's 
ministers and servants. The doors of all the tents open towards 
the principal temple. Mr. Zwick describes the residence of 
Prince Erdeni with laudable minuteness. 


‘ Having learnt from the Calmucs that the day of our arrival (the 2nd of 
June) was marked as fortunate, in their astrological kalendar, we hastened 
to make our first visit to the Prince the same evening.. When we ap- 
proached the tent a servant came out to meet us, and inquired what we 
wanted ; we desired to be announced as people who had brought letters 
from the capital to the Prince, upon which we were readily admitted. 
We drew near to the tent from the right side, according to the Calmuc 
custom, for it is considered unmannerly to advance directly to the door, o 
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to approach from the left side. We also took care not to tread on the 
threshold, an old Mogul ceremonial, which Ruisbroek observed in the 
camp of Monketummer. We made the usual salutation to the Prince— 
Mende ssun tabe tiniger buis ta? “ Are you quite hale and well?" to 
which he replied, ‘‘ Munde : (well ;) after which we were obliged to sit 
cross-legged upon a carpet, in the Asiatic fashion. The Prince sat in the 
same position on his cushion, in the interior of the tent, by his wife Del- 
lek; on their left was the little Prince Raschi Sangdschai Dordsche, 
attended by his nurse. Erdeni is in his forty-second year, of a short 
squat figure, and good countenance. He is intelligent, good-natured, 
lively and agreeable. When we entered he was playing on the Domber, 
or Calmuc guitar. His wife, Dellek, is six and twenty, of a robust figure, 
and truly Calmue face, with prominent cheek bones. The Prince was 
dressed in a short Calmuc coat of blue cloth, white trowsers, a mottled 
silk waistcoat, and a thick velvet cap, trimmed with sable, and ornamented 
with a red tassel and gold loop. 

‘The Princess wore a blue and white dress, over a red silk petticoat, 
ornamented with gold flowers ; she had on her head a high square Calmuc 
cap of Persian gold muslin, trimmed (like her husband's) with sable, and 
with a large silk tassel. The tent was about ten yards in diameter, and 
as many in height, and furnished all around, in the inside, with carpets, 
for the accommodation of visitors. Opposite to the door was the Prince’s 
throne or cushion, about an ell high, and covered with green cotton, and 
over ita kind of canopy of the same material. On each side was sus- 
pended an image: the left represented one of their dreadful idols, Bansa- 
rakza ; the right was a collection of astrological circles, and many figures 
of different colours. Both were designed for the protection of the young 
prince, and to shield him from evil. To the left of the Prince’s couch was 
the altar, with a bench in front of it, and on the altar were silver vessels, 
with rice and other offerings ; behind it a number of chests piled upon one 
another, and covered with a Persian cloth. Above, was a wooden shrine, 
with a well-formed gilt image of one of their principal idol-deities, 
Schagdschamuni, the founder of their religion. On the right of the Prince, 
there was also a heap of chests, covered with Persian cloth, on which stood 
a few trinket-boxes belonging to the Princess. These chests probably con- 
tained the valuables of the royal family, and those on the left of the 
throne, the sacred writings, the idols, and other things pertaining to the 
altar. In the middle of the tent there was a hearth with a cresset and a 
common tea-kettle; on the left of the door stood a few pails and cans, 
ornamented with brass hoops, containing sour mare’s milk, or tschigan ; 


a subsistence of the Calmucs at this time of the year!—pp. 58 


The strangers having been favourably received by the Prince, 
were afterwards paid every mark of attention by the whole tribe, 
who had previously taken little notice of them. Thus are they as 
courtly in their character as the household lords of more civilized 
nations! They are wholly governed, in their demeanor towards 
loreigners, by that of their rulers. Not only were Mr. Zwick and 
‘is companion invited to a Calmuc tea-party, but to remain with 
the tribe during the remainder of their lives ! 
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It would appear that the religion of the Calmucs was derived jy 
early ages from India. The reputed founder, Schagdschamuni, ig 
supposed to have lived long before the time of Christ, and to have 
delivered precepts, some of which were committed to writing b 
his disciples during his life, and some after that period. The world 
he held to be God, and it was his doctrine that every thing 
was produced by circular motion; that there is a gradation of 
beings from perfect divinity down to the lowest animal on earth, 
and to a brood of fiends which inhabit its interior; that by means 
of transmigration, and according to their good or bad actions, the 
souls of men may be elevated to perfect divinity, or debased to the 
state of fiends. ‘This religion has its redeemer too, and a system 
of penance, discipline, a prayer, and anorder of priesthood, at the 
head of which is the Lama. It has also its superstitions from the 
poets of Tangris and Assuris, such as good and evil spirits who 
dwell upon mountains and in streams, and busy themselves much 
in human affairs ;—a fabulous mountain, in the centre of the earth, 
which is surrounded by seven golden hills, inhabited by men, and 
creatures resembling men, of different forms and habits ;—and an 
earthly paradise, west of Thibet, where those who have arrived ata 
state of perfection dwell in the enjoyment of happiness. The Cal- 
mucs have images, to which, however, they pay no worship on their 
own account. ‘ As the senses,’ they say, ‘cannot reach the invisi- 
ble Deity, they like to have a visible representation before them in 


prayer. But this is not essential; when they cannot have images, 
(in travelling across the steppes for example,) they are accustomed 
to worship without any symbol addressed to the senses.’ ‘ For,’ as 
the Princess said, ‘ the All-wise knows and sees every thing even 


the interior of the heart, and observes whether we pray to him at 
home, or on the steppes, with any image, or as the Invisible.’ 
The most curious part of the Calmuc system of religion is their 
mode of praying by means of machinery ! 

‘It consists of hollow wooden cylinders, of different sizes, filled with 
Tangud writings. The cylinders are painted with red stripes, and adorned 
with handsome gilt letters, in the Sanscrit character, commonly containing 
the formula Omma-in-bad-me-chum ; each of these is fixed upon an ifon 
axis, which goes throngh a square frame; this frame is capable of being 
shut up flat, and is formed upon a small scale, much like a weaver'’s 
sheering machine. Where the lower parts of the frame cross, there is 
a hole, in which the axis of the cylinder turns; by means of a string 
which is attached to a crank in the spindle, the machine can be kept in 
motion, so that the cylinder turns in the frame like a grind-stone (only 
upright) upon its axis. Before the fire at Sarepta, we had two large 
Kurdus of this kind, with Tangud writings of all sorts, rolled one upoo 
another round the spindle, in the inside of the cylinder, to the length 
altogether of some hundred feet. These prayer-mills perform a much 
more important office than a rosary, which only serves to assist the perso" 
who prays. The Moguls believe, that it is meritorious respectfully t 
set in motion (whether by the wind or otherwise,) such writings a8 C0" 
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tain prayers and other religious documents, that the noise of these scraps of 
theology may reach to the Gods, and bring down their blessing. As these 
prayer-machines usually contain the Tangud formula, which is serviceable 
to all living creatures, (repeated it may be ten thousand times, so that there 
is a multiplication of power like that in the English Machines, equivalent 
to the labor of so many individuals,)—as prayer can, in this manner, be 
carried on like a wholesale manufactory, it is not very surprising that 
prayer-mills are so commonly to be found in the houses of the Moguls. 
An ingenious contrivance this, for storming Heaven with the least possible 
trouble.’ —pp. 119, 120. 


The progress of the Calmucs in literature is, it would appear, 
exceedingly limited. 


‘In the afternoon, we visited many of the Gellongs in the ecclesiastical 
circle of huts, and amongst many ignorant, we found one, a young man 
of nine-and-twenty, who was particularly distinguished by his acuteness 
and learning. When we entered his hut, he was employed in translating 
a Thibet book into the Calmuc language, and two Gezulls, his pupils, were 
looking over him. In conversing about the Tangud language and charac- 
ter, he tried our skill in reading both that and the Calmuc, and paid us 
many compliments on our proficiency, as few (even of the Gellongs) of his 
own nation possess this knowledge. He begged that we would grant him 
our friendship, for, said he, ** As we have similar learning, we are fitted to 
be friends.” To try the accuracy of his acquaintance with the Tangud 
language, we showed him the Lord’s prayer in that tongue, from the 
Patris Georgii Alphabetum Tibetanum, which he immediately translated 
correctly into the Calmuc language, as a proof of his knowledge. This 
was the only specimen of the kind which we met with during our travels, 
and it was the more surprising, as the Calmucs possess but very indifferent 
assistance for the acquisition of this language. The Tangud character is de- 
rived from the old Indian Sanscrit, and, like that, is written from left to right. 
Except in this particular, it has, on a superficial survey, much resemblance 
to the Chaldean or Hebrew. Most of the writings which remain amongst 
the Mogul tribes, are in the Tangud language and character, because the 
Moguls derived both these, together with their religion, from Thibet. It 
therefore behoves every young ecclesiastic to learn enough of this language 
to be able to join in the chorus of the Tangud litany; more is not required 
of them, and it is a rare thing to find one who knows any thing of the 
language. There is no original Mogul or Calmuc literature ; a few ancient 
and rare historical writings excepted, it consists of translations from the 
Tangud. The greater part of the Gellongs are ignorant of the Mogul or 
Calmue character; and they even boast that they know nothing of the 
Mogul, (which is the character of the blacks or plebeians, and only un- 
derstand the Tangud, the character of the priests and the learned,) which 
is 80 highly esteemed, that it is unlawful to use it on common occasions. 

‘ Our learned Gellong informed us, that the Lama had some old Burat- 
Mogul writings, which nobody in the horde could read. For that reason 


he wished us to give him an alphabet of this character, but we had not 
one with us.’—pp. 84—86, 


The march of the horde, after the breaking up of its encamp- 
ment, from one part of the steppes to another, is described by the 
author as highly animated and picturesque. 
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‘ The Lanta, with his priests, headed the march, after which, every one 
followed according to his will and convenience. The Prince and his fami 
remained by the side of their tents and goods (which were packed upog 
camels,) until the whole camp had broken up; he then followed rapidly, 
and took his place in the van. We mingled with the crowd, and per- 
mitted our tent, which had been packed upon a camel, by the Prince's 
order, to go on before us; the camel-driver had taken his place on the 
beast, and the unevenness of the steppes prevented us from keeping up 
with these long-legged animals. The main body of this moving multitude 
extended more than a verst in breadth, and consisted of single columns of 
camels, bearing tents, household goods, and children, who were stowed in 
baskets; next followed troops of horses, cattle and sheep, with a few 
drivers on horseback. Nobody performs a migration on foot; indeed, the 
Calmues are seldom induced to walk any great distance—men, women, and 
elder children all ride; we even saw mothers on horseback, with infants, 
who were hardly out of the cradle, and babes at the breast. Elder boys 
and girls ride sometimes at full gallop, run races with one another, and 
practise hunting with dogs, and fencing. Sometimes a company of girls 
purposely wait till the whole train has left them behind by several versts, 
and then run races to join them. These marches area kind of general 
show and rejoicing to the Calmucs, in which every one has an opportunity 
of displaying his wealth and splendour. The men ride forward in groups 
dressed in their state clothes, and armed with musquets; when they have 
considerably outstripped the main body, they encamp on the steppes till it 
overtakes them. The matrons ride in their best clothes on the finest 
horses, in front of the troop, and hold in their hand the bridle of the first 
camel, to which all the others are fastened. Large Persian or Russian 
carpets are spread over the packages on the camels, and hang down almost 
to the ground on both sides : the animals themselves are frequently orna- 
mented with red ribbons. Poorer families, who possess no camels, load 
their cattle with children and goods, and ride upon them themselves. 
Some few employ Tartar cars, (or arbas,) to convey their moveables.— 
pp. 95—97. 


Mr. Zwick having seen as much of the tribe of Prince Erdenias 
he wished, proceeded to visit that of the three brothers, Setter, Dschir- 
gal, and Otschir, who had inherited from their father four hundred 
tents. The reception of the travellers was here very different 
from that which they had already experienced. The elder brother 
arene been idiotic from his infancy, a part of the tribe was 
ruled by the second brother, who, at the very first interview, ap- 
propriated to himself a handsome dagger which Mr. Zwick had 
purchased for his own use from a Persian at Astracan. His com- 
we tobacco-pipe went next, and his coat, which Dschirgal 

ad tried on, he would never have seen again, if the prince had 
not forgotten it when he was going away. The travellers soot 
found that they were in rather a dangerous neighbourhood ; for, " 
addition to his other amiable propensities, the prince occasionally 
got drunk and murdered men for his amusement. Merchants took 
good care to keep far out of his way, for nobody came near him 
whom he did not ill-treat and plunder. The portion of the tnbe 
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which he ruled consisted only of a motley rabble, which he had 
collected together, from whose presence the two travellers made 
their escape with the greatest possible expedition, and set out for 
the head quarters of the third brother, Prince Otschir, whose court 
in every respect, resembled that of Prince Erdeni. His conduct to 
the strangers was, however, no better than that of his brother, except 
that he did not rob them. In the principal temple of his tribe they 
saw as many as thirty-three large pictures of idols. Their 43990 
macbine’ was upon an improved plan, being set in motion like a 
horizontal mill by four large spoon-shaped sails turned by the 
wind ! 

In the course of their different journies to the encampments of 
various other tribes, the travellers observed frequent flights of 
locusts. Mr. Zwick’s description of this formidable insect is worth 
transcribing. 

‘The locust (gryllus migratorius) is from three to four inches in 
length, and, at its full size, is longer and narrower than other insects 
of the same species, the grasshopper for instance, which is known in 
Germany, and which has a more prominent breast, and shorter wing. 
The head is round, with short feelers, and like the breast, of a dingy green; 
the throat is dark brown, its large eyes black, the exterior case of 
the wing of a dirty yellowish green, with many dark spots, showing the 
black wings at a little distance; the body and the legs are pale yellow, 
with black marks on the side of the legs next the body. In their 


first state, the locusts have ve ye oe wings, which do not cover 
e 


the whole of the body, whereas, when they are full grown, they reach much 
beyond it. Well might the prophet Joel (chapters Ist and 2nd,) refer to 
the locusts, as the agents of a chastising Providence, for they are 
a real scourge to the nation in which they appear, laying waste whole 
districts in a very short time, by their dreadful rapacity and great 
numbers. Wherever they settle, they devour not only every thing green, 
but the stems of the shrubs, and the weeds of the sea: the Cal- 
mucs told us that the very felt on their tents was entirely consumed 
if they suffered a swarm of these enemies to descend unmolested. As 
they soon strip the position they have chosen, they are compelled to 
migrate in search of food, and this usually takes place about dusk. 
Their long wings enable them to traverse large districts. This spe- 
cies of locust, as well as the gryllus cristatus, which was the food 
of John the Baptist, and is still eaten in Arabia, is prepared in many 
different ways by the Oriental nations. In Morocco, they are so highly 
esteemed, that the price of provisions falls when the locusts have entered the 
neighbourhood. The Calmucs do not use them as food, but we were told 
that wolves, dogs, antelopes, sheep, and other animals which have fat- 
tened upon them, are much sought after. The wolves seldom or never 
attack the flocks of the Calmucs when the locusts are at hand, because 
they can satisfy themselves with these insects. A circumstance which 
happened some years ago at Sarepta, is sufficient to prove that locusts 
are excellent food: the hogs in that neighbourhood became unusually 
fat, by having been fed for some time entirely upon dead locusts 
which had been drowned in the Volga, and thrown in heaps on the 


shore 
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‘The swarm of locusts which I have just mentioned was so numerous, tha 
the whole ground was covered with them, and looked as if it had bees 
sprinkled with pea-shells. It was curious to observe, that their heads were 
all turned to the west, and that in this direction they were devouring e 
blade of grass wih frightful assiduity. In the sunshine their wings a 
peared like silver or glass, and reflected a tremulous light. Where we 
passed through their ranks, they rose in thick clouds, with a loud rattling 
caused by the flapping of their wings against one another, and continued 
whizzing in irregular groups through the space around us, like snow 
when it falls in large flakes. The path which they left for us, was about 
twenty paces wider than our line of march, and it was immediately filled 
up at the same distance behind us, as if by falling clouds. They were so 
nimble, that we found it difficult to catch any of them, particularly as 
onr journey took place in the heat of the day, and in the sunshine, 
when they are always most active. The dogs were highly delighted 
with chasing these swarms, and snapping as many as they could out 
of the air, which they accomplished with more facility in the cool of 
the evening. Many of these locusts were in their first state, when 
they are of a dark orange colour, others had nearly reached their full 
growth. After a few days, they had almost all completed their change, 
and they were able to rise like their comrades into the air, to seek 
out new districts. Once when I went in search of insects at this 
place, (which I always did secretly, that I might give no offence to 
the Calmucs, who consider it a great sin to kill any creature, and 
more particularly an insect,) I was observed by some Calmucs, whose 
curiosity was excited by my stooping so often. They came slowly up 
to me, to see what I was looking for. I commonly satisfied all inqui- 
ries, with the pretext that I was looking for Medicinal herbs, which 
they thought the more probable, as they had a high opinion of our 
science in the art of healing. On this occasion, I took advantage 
of the transformation of the locusts, as they happened to be in sight. 
This spectacle they had never before remarked, and it occasioned the 
greatest astonishment. Such locusts as were ready for their transfor- 
mation, were to be seen in numbers, climbing up the stalk of a plant, and 
then holding themselves in an inverted position with their long legs. After 
a little while, the creature begins to rock itself backwards and forwards, 
resting at intervals as if almost exhausted, and then shaking itself again 
with increasing violence, until the breast and head break through, the old 
covering by continued effort is thrown off, and the insect appears in its 
perfect state. The wings now grow to their full size, and appear to 
strengthen before the eyes of the observer, and acquire, by exposure to the 
air, their natural colour and splendour. While the boys were busied in 
seeking more blades of grass with locusts upon them, the spectators ua- 
ceasingly repeated their exclamations of Dalai Lama! Dalai Lama! Chair 
Khan! Chair Khan! or Kuhrku! Kuhrku! at the sight of a process of 
nature which had been unknown to them, though it had passed under 
their eyes.’—-pp. 145—149. 


We have paid more attention to the information collected by 
Mr. Zwick during his residence among the Calmucs, than to the 
object which had induced himself and his companions to undertake 
a journey so little inviting in the way of amusement. The facts, 
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that they were —— by the Moravians of Sarepta, to distribute 
the Bible among the Calmuc tribes. They returned, however, with- 
out having succeeded in circulating more than two ws Sh The 
opposition of the Lamas and their priests to the intr uction of a 
new religion was found utterly insurmountable, and even if it had 
not been so determined, what beneficial effect could the Bible have 
produced among a nation of wandering tribes, of whom not one 
person in a thousand can read ? Besides, it is to be observed, that 
although the Russian government permits the free distribution of 
the Scriptures among its subjects, the Russian church allows no 
converts to be made throughout the empire, except to its own 
tenets, and all missionaries of a different religion, who are per- 
mitted to distribute the sacred book in that country or its dependen- 
cies, are prohibited to accompany it by a single syllable of 
explanation! We cannot, therefore, be surprised at the failure of 
Mr. Zwick, a young German of apparently respectable character. 
Even among the Calmucs who had been in the civilised parts of 
Europe in 1814, he found no disposition towards education or 
improvement of any description. One of these, who was constantly 
recounting the wonders he had seen in Paris, said, among other 
extravagant things, that ‘‘the English had wings,”—probably mis- 
taking, says the author, on account of the resemblance of Angli 
and Angeli, “ English” for “‘ angels.” The same travelled barba- 
rian further assured his countrymen that he saw the moon so low 
down in the sky of France, that he could almost throw a noose 
over its horns! 





Art. IIl.—1. The Retrospect, or Youthful Scenes: with other Poems 
and Songs. By John Wright. 8vo. Edinburgh: Boyd. Glasgow : 
Atkinson and Co. 1830. 

2. Miscellaneous Pieces in Verse, Moral and Religious. By Richard 
Manley. 12mo. Southmolton: W. Paramore. 1830. 

3. The Mechanic's Saturday Night, a Poem in the Vulgar Tongue ; 
humbly addressed to Sir Robert Peel. By a Mechanic. 12mo. 
London: Printed for the Author. 1830. 


Tue three works whose titles we have here copied, are the pro- 
ductions, respectively, of individuals, whose fortune it has been to 
be placed in a situation of life which afforded them neither the 
ineans nor the opportunities of cultivating their minds. The volumes, 
we should observe, have been almost simultaneously sent to us by 
their various authors, and remembering the remoteness at which they 
live from each other,—one being an inhabitant of Glasgow, and 
another residing in the vales of Devonshire,—we cannot but be struck 
at the coincidence. We feel proud, however, of the conjoint com- 
pliment which we have thus received, for, no doubt, the authors were 
induced to place their works under our inspection, from the convic- 


tion, that as neither wealth nor rank ever extorted our approbation 
NO. II, P 
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in favour of a bad book, so would we never be prevented by the hu- 
mility of its lot, from giving to merit ample applause. 

We, at the same time, acknowledge, that we have never sat 
down to pen a criticism on any work that came before us under 
the circumstances which accompany the present volume, without 
feeling to irksomeness the extreme delicacy of our task. We read 
on with delight—we are astonished at the originality and power 
of the writer—we pause over the achievements of his unassisted 
mind, and yield to the excitement which his untutored eloquence 
produces upon us. But then, in most instances, this delight 
springs altogether from the remembrance of the relation which 
subsists between the performance and the means of execution. We 
think of the little degree of cultivation the author enjoyed—we 
think of the hasty glance which his narrowed circumstances have 
allowed him to snatch of the treasures of intelligence, and we 
wonder at the power of the natural genius which, with such a limited 
share of resources, could accomplish so much. 

This then is a distinct pleasure from that which we should derive, 
in the abstract, from genuine poetry ; and the great and delicate 
question with us on all these occasions is, whether or not we shall 
admonish the humble poet of the fact, that nothing but extreme 
excellence in his line will ever satisfy the reading world; that 
sagen do not enter into the domestic circumstances of bards, 

ut that they will sternly decide upon the a that is before 
them, and keep a deaf ear, alike to the pleading of poverty, as to 
the influence of station and affluence. We have, however, alwaysfelt 
that it is by far the best course to give genius—more particularly 
genius that has to waragainst fortune—every encouragement in its 
onset. The danger of such encouragement, which is that it may 
drive the object of it toa literary occupation, where, alas! his hopes, 
either of fame or reward, may never be realized—this danger, we 
say, may, in most instances, be averted, by the exercise of that in- 
stinctive sagacity which almost always accompanies native strength 
of intellect ; so that, on the whole, the chances of doing mischief by 
early incitement, are as dust in the balance, compared with the 
probabilities of doing good. . 

We shall allow the author of the first of these works to urge his 
claims to indulgence in his own unaffected accents :— 


‘TO THE EDITOR OF THE MONTHLY REVIEW. 
‘Sir, ‘ Glasgow, October, 1830. 
‘I have taken the freedom of sending you a copy of the Retrospect, 
a poem of mine, newly published, to which I trust you will give a timely 
perusal; at the same time making much allowance for a young man, I 
the largest sense of the word—illiterate, who was never under the tuition 
of any one except for six months, at a very early age, though I am fully 
sensible that no circumstances whatever can apologize for insipid pretty: 
If you judge it worthy of being noticed in your periodical you will oblige 


‘ * , 
Yours, Joun Waticiit. 
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The Retrospect is a poem of considerable length. It is evidently 
the production of a mind deeply imbued with the melancholy and 
querulous strains of a Byron. The stanza, too, is after the Childe 
Harold fashion, and the conduct of the poem is, in like manner, in 
close imitation of the same model. In the endeavour to concentrate 
his meaning iu as few words as possible, the author has sometimes 
fallen into obscurities of expression. This is one of the principal 
faults which present themselves to us, and which we mark only 
for the purpose of recommending it to the author’s attention. The 
most promising characteristic about this | gave is the ardent and 
bold fancy which it displays—wild, indeed, and undisciplined, but 
not on that account the less consistent with the years of Mr. 
Wright. We quote the following stanzas on that month so dear 
to the poets. 

‘ For ever lovely, thy deep thoughtful hue, 
Soft Autumn eve! these clouds thy spirit fair, 
Like necromantic chariots posting through 
The blue expanse, here life all, lifeless there, — 
As serpents billowing forth with speckled glare;—- 
And there a serpent rests upon the snow 
Above, and belches down abrupt through air, 
A burning fire-flood to the plain below, 
And o’er an azure deep, where little skiffs float slow. 
‘Here towers a go'den statue, borne in air 
By pebbly rock, and poised by gentlest wind ; 
There witch-forms scamper ’mongst the moon-beams fair, 
Or sail along on hills, their charms unbind: 
As they withdraw relaxing, like the hind, 
In overseer’s wished absence, or removed, 
An army, from its leader; now reclined 
On the horizon hills ;—and now, unmoved, 
Unnerved, the cold, pale moon, less lovely, yet beloved. 
‘ As lovers lingering in each other’s sight, 
The more apart, more fixed the fettered eye; 
As bard the eagle, in its upward flight 
Surveys, through air, cleft clouds, and yielding sky; 
As mariner tossed on ocean, surging high, 
His bark o’erset, hails land, afar unfurled ; 
Thus greet we these fair forms, and still descry 
Enchantment there—live emblem of the world ! 
Poesy and passion, thus, all subsultory whirled. 
‘Though fettered to the spot, we first begin 
To live—and die, unseen the world by sight, 
The beauty and sublimity therein ; 
And though our hearts ne’er heaved on Alpine height, 
Nor sailed on iceberg through the Polar night, 
Oh! deem not thou, aloft where fortune shines, 
Our day-spring darkness, our enjoyments slight, — 
In lovelier, loftier dome the Bard reclines, 


These dread stupendous forms his Alps and Appenines. 
P2 
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‘Kind Heaven, to reimburse the shackled limb 
A world of wonders at our feet lets fall; 
As is the light that gilds them as they skim, 
As is the hand that shaped them—seen by all ; 
Obsequious still to fancy’s forming call ; 
The pleasure ground of Poet’s boundless home ; 
Spirits of thunder! and the lightning’s pall !— 
When dark from ocean’s bed, abroad ye roam, 
With half its waters drenched, o’er earth to fret and foam. 


‘Spring’s verdure fades, and Summer’s flowrets die ; 
Ye never—Nature still keeps watch o’er you, 
Ministrant delegates of the Most High! 
Still marked with joy and gratulation due, 
Whate’er your embassy, or form, or hue: 
To few a blessing, and to all a bane, 
Who may avow! ye seek not to unde 
Existence, but primeval life maintain ; 
Hope, Love, and Mercy bear these fire-bolts o’er the plain.’ 
pp. 35—37, 


The reader will not fail to discover, in the description of the 
clouds of an autumnal evening, a bold and, we think, a very 
happy attempt to embody the fantastic shapes which they assume 
to a contemplative imagination. Tosuch a vigorous fancy as Mr. 
Wright evidently possesses, some controul is essential, not, how- 
ever, for the purpose of restraining its sallies, but in order to give 
them proper regulation. The best poets must submit to labour, nay, 
even to drudgery, in order to avoid offending in those smaller 
points in which they are expected to be as perfect, at least, as all 
other candidates for literary fame. There are some minor pieces, 
of various merit, in this volume, which our limited space alone 
prevents us from noticing. 

Mr. Manley next claims our attention, in the following modest 
and candid epistle :— 


‘TO THE EDITOR OF THE MONTHLY REVIEW. 

‘Sir,—lI take the liberty of soliciting your opinion of the inclosed 
book. It may be necessary to inform you, its contents are the youthful 
productions of one moving almost in one of the humblest situations in life, 
whose scholastic advantages have not exceeded a country charity school 
education, and who, thus far through life, has had to struggle with poverty, 
and latterly with a lingering illness. It may be deemed a boldness in 
poor and perfect stranger to make such a request; but, after a perusal, 
should you deem it worthy a review, your opinion of it will, perhaps, 
contribute to the welfare of your very humble servant, 

* Southmolton, Devon, September 4, 1830. ‘R. Maney. 


With less of fancy and depth of feeling than Mr. Wright, the 
author of the Miscellaneous Pieces is a good deal his superior in 
correct expression and melody of versification. Mr. Manley has not 
ventured upon any lengthened and sustained effurt of his muse, but 
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contents himself with clothing the thoughts of the moment in 
very neat, and often very forcible language. A strain of tender 
and delicate feeling, with just so much of a religious spirit mixed 
up with it, as gives a solemn and almost affecting character to 
his lyrics, marks every line of this collection, We would chal- 
lenge the whole body of the Annuals for 1831 to produce an effu- 
sion upon a subject, which every one must admit to be nearly an 
exhausted one in poetry, at all comparable to the Lines to Death, 
which we shall now quote. 


‘How chilly thy bed, and how dreary thy regions ! 
What darkness surrounds thee! how boundless thy reign! 
How rueful thy wastes! and, what numberless legions 
Go, shivering, down to thy gloomy domain ! 
‘ The sage and the hero thou takest, nor sparest 
The wife of the bosom, the child of the heart; 
And often, alas! are the friends we love dearest, 
The first who submit to thy terrible dart. 


‘ How our nature starts back from that moment of anguish, 
And hope is the last that submits to the blow; 
Even those who in sorrow and poverty languish, 
Are afraid of thy coming, and deem thee their foe. 


‘The Christian, alone, redeem'd from life’s errors, 
Can meet thee with courage, and cheerfully sing, 
O grave, thou art vanquish’d, and where are thy terrors ? 
O death, thou art conquer’d, and where is thy sting ?” 
pp. 33, 34. 


Blush, ye scions of Aristocracy, you who are supplied with all 
the luxuries of life to excite your fancies, and all the opportunities 
that affluence can bestow to cultivate your minds, blush, that a 
village youth,—he seeks no better name,—struggling with poverty 
and illness, should thus outstrip you in the arena of the highest 
intellectual contention. 

The simple beauty of the following very feeling lines will, we are 
sure, call furth the admiration of every reader :— 


* EARLY FRIENDS. 


‘ And where are those we valued once, 
When life was young and gay ? 
The friends of earlier years ? they’re gone 
To brighter worlds away : 


‘ But still we love to think upon 
The time we've spent with them, 
And cherish feelings sweet, that grew 
On friendship’s sacred stem. 


‘The verdant meads, the purling streams, 
The peaceful woodland bowers, 
Where once we wander'd carelessly, 
Recall those happy hours ; 
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‘Recall to mind, not to enjoy, 
For, ah! they’re ever past ; 
The joys of early friendship were 
By far too sweet to last : 
‘ But shall not hearts, united here, 
By strongest ties of love, 
Still meet, when all life’s ills shall close, 
In brighter worlds above? 


‘1’ll mourn not then my griefs below, 
Nor all their baneful train, 
So I, at last, may meet above, 
My early friends again.'—pp. 59, 60. 

Having dwelt so long on the saddening strains of two kindred 
votaries of the melancholy muse, we very willingly turn to a bard 
who seems very capable, if we mistake not, of striking up in our 
souls a merrier, though it may not be—a better, mood. And yet 
there is in this ‘ Saturday Night’ enough to convince us, that the 


“‘ Mechanic” mixes up a little scorn with his mirth, whilst he 
affects to laugh at the follies and excesses of the less prudent mem- 
bers of his class. The object of our author is to give a description 
of a Saturday night; such, alas! as that night 1s too often und 
to realise. It opens with a graphic representation of the tap-room, 
and the progress of the score during the evening. The interruption 
of the revels, which is described in the following stanzas, is both 


excellently well imagined and executed. 


‘And then came in a gentle looking creature, 
Seeking her husband, modestly she stept, 
Grief and dismay seem’d busy in each feature, 
And in her arms a half-clad baby slept. 
Handsome she had been, but a train of sorrows 
Had chas’d the roses from her cheeks away, 
And in their stead pale want had laid her furrows, 
And dimm’d the lustre of her dark eye’s ray, 
And in their half-rais’d lids a tear did ling’ring stay. 
‘She spoke not harshly, but assay’d to lure him 
Unto his home with accents kindly mild, 
Then angel-like she bent her knee before him, 
And shew’d him his sweet sleeping lovely child ; 
Pleading for home and child in vain she stood, 
Her kind looks he return’d with angry frown, 
And rais’d himself in shameful attitude, 
Prepar’d to strike her and her infant down, 
Poor thing ! she then retir’d, for she’d submissive grown.’ —p- 9. 
The picture of a row, far too natural not to be expected as 4 
necessary scene in such a poem, then follows. 
‘ A row across the tables now begins, 


Three frowning ones on each side fierce engage, 
The blood from twisted noses quickly spins, 
And trembling neutrals redden into rage ; 
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Full in the centre of the room descry 
A wrathful pair engag’d in combat dire, 
With tongs and red-hot poker brandish’d high, 
They beat each other's sculls with phrensied ire, 
And fora reg’lar row the company’s on fire. 
‘Down go the tables, elbow-chairs, and benches, 
The struggling combatants too ‘* bite the dust,” 
Alike foes, friends, whores, wives, and wenches, 
Fly at each other’s throats like demons curst ; 
‘The light, beneath a blow meant for some neighbour, 
« Gave one bright glance, then total darkness fell,” 
Through the dark scuffle still they foam, they labour, 
Then rose a scream, surpassing far the yell 
The fiends in concert howl'd, when Clarence div'd to hell. 
‘Then murder! thieves! fire! watch! ascended, 
In deep infernal tones and mournfully, 
A sound of sadness with the loud howl blended, 
Of one half-strangled, “ in his agony ;” 
The landlord then his myrmidons assembled, 
In his brave hand the kitchen poker swung, 
Beside him too the short fat eo trembled, 
Beneath a bludgeon o’er his shoulder flung, 
And the good landlady around the landlord clung.’—pp. 12, 13. 


We are sure that every man of well-directed mind will cordially 
concur with us, in congratulating the country upon the exhibition 
of such talents, taste, and feelings, as are displayed in these three 
works, by members of the industrious class. If there be any person 
now in existence who has a doubt as to the policy of diffusing that 
blessing, education, as far as the light of Heaven can penetrate to 
enable a human being to see the alphabet, let him only think what 
acrime would be committed against society, were such persons as 


the authors of the above effusions to be cut off from the pale of in- 
tellectual cultivation. 





Ant, IV.—The Morning Watch ; or Quarterly Journal of Prophecy, and 
Theological Review. Nos. VII.and VIII. London: Nisbett. 1830. 


Tue Scotch Chapel in Regent’s Square, we grieve to say, is in 
imminent danger; the days of Mr. Irving’s apostolic dominion are 
numbered: else why does the desperate minister call for miracles 
to sustain his threatened empire? He is the “‘ head and front” of 
the Morning Watch, a periodical and a Review to boot, and both 
huge and dull enough to compete, in the court of the leaden god- 
dess, with its quarterly colleagues of our time. This wonderful 
journal treats of divers sublime and awful matters; it takes the 
circumference of the universe, with as much ease as a mathema- 
tician can measure a mountain ; it unfolds the mysteries of things ; 
it explains the Apocalypse, and has a key for all that was hitherto 
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deemed impenetrable, inexplicable, hard to be done, or hard to be 
conceived ! 

Out of the manifold revelations, which Mr. Irving has vouch- 
safed in the Morning Watch, we shall select his account of the 
recent miracles which were performed in Scotland, and which so 
powerfully bear witness to the truth of the church whereof the 
preacher is, as he would say, an unworthy servant. 

It appears, that some time ago, Mr. J. H. Stewart (a preacher, 
but of what particular doctrine we do not know) published a holy 
injunction, in which he urged the Christian church ‘to pray, in 
especial meetings, for the outpouring of the Holy Ghost.’ The 
well-meaning gentleman was laughed at for his pains, by a great 
number of the prophane, and so much even was the sanity of his 
mind brought into disrepute by the manifesto, that he was near 
losing his license for ‘ prophesying,” at the Quarter Sessions. 
However, the godly part of the public, who knew better, yielded 
at once to the pious challenge, and they met and prayed, ‘so that,’ 
says Mr. Irving, ‘it is not to be doubted that the voices and hearts 
of many thousands ascended to the throne of grace, that the pre- 
sence of the Holy Ghost might be made more manifest in the church 
of Christ, at present in these lands.’ 

Now as to the scoffings and the scornings, with which Mr. 
Stewart was treated by the wicked and worldly part of what is 
called the Christian community, Mr. Irving is of opinion, that 
these unworthy expressions proceeded from an impious belief, very 
much indulged in our days, that the supernatural powers with 
which the church was endowed, no longer remain with her. Wo 
to those who cherish such an idea ! 


‘We have often,’ writes Mr. Irving, ‘ had occasion to shew that the 
leading differences between the popish and the protestant apostasies—the 
apostasies of the latter and the last days—consist in this: that the for- 
mer (the popish) smothered, obscured, and defaced the truth, while the 
latter (to wit, the protestant) denies it altogether. (!) Hence, too, there 
was long snffering, and offer to repentance, held out for the one; while 
nothing but quick destruction awaits the other.’ 


Fine aoe. ay for the Church of England! But let us hearken 
to the preacher. 


‘In the present instance, as in all others, the continuance of super- 
natural powers in the church is rightly maintained by the Church of Rome! 
as a point of orthodox doctrine, although the liquefaction of Januarius’s 
blood is an abominable falsehood.’— Morning Watch, No. 7, p. 609. 


The reverend gentleman then proceeds to settle the question, as 
to the power of the church, at present in these lands, to do supet- 
natural things ; and as to the probability that, in members of the 
said church, the outpourings of the Holy Ghost may be manifested 
in a most extraordinary manner. Having thus prepared the minds 
of his readers upon the general subject, Mr. Irving next claius 
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their attention and, finally, their faith, to a few of the marvels 
which took place, in pursuance of the prayers of the united church. 
The cure which Mrs. Mary Campbell so suddenly experienced, in 
the west of Scotland, is really a wonderful affair; we have the 
very best authority for its truth, for we have it recorded by Mary 
herself. We beg to say, however, that there is no attempt made 
at a description of Mrs. Campbell; what rank of life she moves 
in, her education, parentage, and circumstances, form no part of 
the narrative. Toa lively faith, however, such explanations are 
of little moment; let us hear, admire, and believe. 


‘ Letter from Mary Campbell to the Rev. John Campbell, of Row, dated 
Fernicary, 4th April. 

‘My dear servant of the Lord Jesus Christ,—In attempting to state to 
you the circumstances connected with my being raised up, I feel my need 
of my being dwelt in by the Holy Ghost, yea, mightily dwelt in, in order 
to enable me to give unto the Lord the glory due to his great name, for so 
glorious a manifestation of his power and love. 

‘On the Saturday previous to my restoration to health, I was very ill, 
suffering from pain in my chest, and breathlessness, On the Sabbath, | 
was very ill, and lay for several hours in a state of insensibility, but was 
considerably relieved towards the evening ; in answer, I have no doubt, to 
the prayers of some dear Christian friends, who were with me. About 
eight o'clock, the Lord began to pour down his Spirit copiously upon us, 
for they had all, by this time, assembled in my room for the purpose of 
prayer. The down pouring continued till about ten o'clock, when I felt 
so strengthened by the mighty power of God, as to be able to walk through 
the room several times. So long as I exercised faith in the almighty power 
of God, I felt my strength increase, as it is said, ‘‘ be it unto thee accord- 
ing to thy faith.” But I soon began to think of my own weakness, and 
losing sight of the power of God, felt returning pain and feebleness. Next 
day, | was worse than I had been for several weeks previous (the agony of 
Saturday excepted). On Tuesday I was no better; on Wednesday I did 
not feel quite so languid, but was suffering some pain from breathing and 
palpitation of the heart. Two individuals, who saw me about four hours 
before my recovery, said that I would never be strong ; that I was not to 
expect a miracle to be wrought upon me; and that it was quite foolish for 
one, who was in such a poor state of health, even to speak or to think of 
going to the heathen. I told them that they would see and hear of mira- 
cles very soon; and no sooner were they gone, than I was constrained of 
the Spirit, to go and ask the Father, in the name of Jesus, to stretch forth 
his hand to heal, and that mighty signs and wonders might again be done, 
in the name of his holy child Jesus. The thing I was enabled to ask in 
faith, doubting nothing : which was that, next morning, J might have some 
miracle to inform them of. It was not long after, until I received dear 
brother James Macdonald’s letter, giving an account of his sister's being 
raised up, and commanding me to rise and walk. 1 had scarcely read the 
irst page, when I became quite overpowered, and laid it aside for a few 
moutes ; but I had no rest in my mind until 1 took it up again, and be- 
can toread. As I read, every word came home with power ; and when 

came to the command to arise, it came home with a power which no words 
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can describe It was felt indeed to be the voice of Christ ; it was such 
a voice as could not be resisted. A mighty power was instantaneo 
exerted upon me ; | just fe't as if 1 had been lifted off from the earth, and 
all my diseases taken from off me at the voice of Christ. I was verily 
made, in a moment, to stand upon my feet, leap and walk, sing and re- 
joice. Oh, that men would praise the Lord for his goodness, and for bis 
wondrous works to the children of men.’ 


If it was only upon this essay, that ‘ dear brother Macdonald's ’ 
powers were to be tried, we should deem him a very respectable 
worker indeed ; but he has other claims, as we shall see presently, 

It must have been about the same time when this cure was ef- 
fected, that Macdonald shone forth so conspicuously in Glasgow, 
with a wonderful faculty of speaking divers tongues. The account 
of his exhibition we have from a very remarkable quarter. It is 
written by Mr. James Cardale, a very respectable member of the 
fraternity of solicitors, and carrying on business in Gray’s Inn, 
We must say that Mr. Irving deserves immortal honour for having 
overreached ‘the patron of attornies in this way, so as to be able 
to recruit his evangelical suite from the ranks of his arch enemy. 
This is quite a new feature in religion. Fishermen became apostles 
in former times. In the modern world, the ‘‘ liberty of prophesy- 
ing” appears to be common to all sorts of trades and callings, 
The distance from the lap-board to the pulpit is but a step, and is 
very commonly performed as a Sunday recreation ; the curing of 


souls is only an easy though a more exalted application of the 


cobbler’s art. In short, to judge from the existing state of things, 
we might fairly conclude that many thousands of our countrymen, 
engaged in handicraft employments, are only preachers in the 
larva state, and want merely the heat and stimulus of encourage- 
ment, to rise before the world in all the broad dimensions and 
smooth costume of ministers of religion. 

We were prepared, therefore, for a numerous variety of trans- 
formations, from the working to the spiritual condition. But we 
confess that the change of a lawyer into an evangelist, is a /usus 
that confounds us. John Doe in a surplice, Richard Roe declar- 
ing for the Gospel—no imagination, we thought, would be per- 
mitted to invent such a monstrous conception. But we live 10 
vain, unless to be affected by new surprises ; so we will venture to 
think it possible that Mr. Cardale may be serious. Reminding 
the reader that brother Macdonald is the hero of the hour, we 
proceed to give Mr. Cardale’s statement respecting the “ manifes- 
tations,” of which the Scotchman appears to be the instrument, 
and which Mr. Irving declares he is convinced ‘are, in truth, @ 
work of the Holy Spirit.’ The letter commences thus :— 


‘ rO THE EDITOR OF THE MORNING WATCH. 
‘ Dear Sir,—You have requested me to state some particulars of wha! 
passed under the observation of my five fellow travellers and myself, during 
our recent stay at Port Glasgow. I do not hesitate to comply, earnestly 
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praying that the mere relation of facts may be made instrumental to the 
reception and understanding of the scriptural doctrine of the —- Spirit, 
both in his power and in his love (for the Spirit is one), without which the 
manifestations, which we witnessed, of his gifts, will be but as an idle tale. 

‘ We spent three weeks, (some of us upwards of a month), arriving in 
the latter end of August, in Port Glasgow and the neighbourhood, and 
attended regularly, while there, at the prayer meetings, which meetings 
were held every evening, and, occasionally, (those only attending who were 
not engaged in business), in the morning. The history of one of those meet- 
ings is the history of all: I may probably as well relate what took place at 
the first which we attended. The mode of proceeding is, for each person 
who takes a part, first to read a psalm in metre, which is sung by the meet- 
ing : then a chapter from the Bible: and he then prays. On this occasion, 
after two other gentlemen, J. Mc’D., read and prayed. His prayer was 
most remarkable. The sympathizing with the mind of our Saviour: inter- 
ceding for a world which tramples on the blood and rejects his mercy, 
and for the church which grieves the Holy Ghost: the humiliation for sin, 
and the aspirations after holiness, were totally different from any thing I 
had ever before heard. He then, in the course of his prayer, and while 
engaged in intercession for others, began speaking in an unknown tongue : 
and, after speaking for some time, he sung, or rather chaunted, in the 
same tongue. He then rose, and we all rose with him: and with a very 
loud voice, and with great solemnity, he addressed us in the same tongue 
(that is to say, the unknown tongue) for a considerable time: he then, 
with the same loudness of voice and manner, addressed us in English, 
calling on us to prepare for trial, for we had great trials to go through for 
the testimony of Jesus: to crucify the flesh: to lay aside every weight: to 


put far from us our fleshly wisdom, power, and strength, and to stay us 
in our God!’ 


There is not the least clue given as to the meaning of the unknown 
language, which brother Mac addressed to his audience—and one 
is astonished that the precious ideas which he must have put forth 
in the new tongue, were not afterwards translated for the benefit 
of the audience. After having said and sung sufficiently to put his 
hearers into a very amiable state of toleration, the linguist now 
sat down to make way for a fresh candidate. This was one of 
Macdonald’s own servants, who being of the female sex, we take 
it for granted, that her polyglot pretensions were very readily 


assented to by the company. e must let Mr. Cardale describe 
the apparition. 


‘ After he (Mc’D.) had concluded, a short pause ensued, when suddenly 
the servant woman of the Mc’D.’s arose, and spoke (for a space of pro- 
bably ten minutes) in an unknown tongue, and then in English ; the latter 
was entirely from Scripture, consisting of passages from different parts, 
and connected together in a most remarkable manner. The meeting con- 
cluded with a psalm, a chapter, and prayer, from another gentleman.’ 


So much for Macdonald’s servant woman, and the other ‘ gen- 
tleman.’ The effect of their exhortations, both in the known and 
unknown tongues, was particularly striking. 
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‘ Immediately on conclusion, Mrs. , one of the ladies who had 
received the Spirit, but had not received the gift of tongues, (she received 
the gift while we were in the country,) arose, went out of the room, and 
began speaking in a loud voice of the coming judgments. After she had 
spoken about five minutes, Mr. Macdonald commenced also speaking, and 
Mrs. instantly ceased speaking.’ 


A marvellous proper woman did Mrs. display herself to 
be, and a bright example of docility has she set to all her sex, in 
the cheerful readiness with which she yielded the parole to the 
first claimant. We continue our quotation. 


‘It is impossible to describe the solemnity and grandeur, both of words 
and manner, in which she gave testimony to the judgments coming on the 
earth ; but also directed the church to the coming of the Lord, as her 
hope of deliverance. When she had concluded, we left the house.’ 


Mr. Cardale follows up these details with some observations of 
a general nature, mingled with occasional additions to the fore- 
going statement of facts. 


‘The prayer meetings, he goes on to say, ‘are strictly private meet- 
ings, and for prayer. The rules they lay down for themselves do not allow 
of exposition, but simply the perusal of the Scriptures. 

‘During our stay, four individuals received the gift of tongues; of 
these, two, Mrs. — and Mr. Mc’D. had repeatedly spoken in the Spirit, 
previously to their receiving the gift of tongues. 

‘The tongues spoken by all the several persons, in number nine, who 
had received the gift, are perfectly distinct in themselves, and from each 
other. J. Mc’D. speaks ¢wo tongues, both easily discernible from each 
other; I easily perceived when he was speaking in the one, and when in 
the other tongue. J. Mc’D. exercises his gift more frequently than any 
of the others, and I have heard him speak for twenty minutes together, 
with all the energy of voice and action of an orator addressing an audi- 
ence. The language which he then, and indeed generally uttered, is very 
full and harmonious, containing many Greek and Latin radicals, and with 
inflections, also, much resembling those of the Greek language. I also 
frequently noticed that he employed the same radical with different in- 
flections; but I do not remember to have noticed his employing two 
words together, both of which, as to root and inflection, I could pronounce 
to belong to any language, with which I am acquainted. G. Mc’D.’s 
tongue is harsher in its syllables, but more grand in general expression. 
The only time I ever had a serious doubt whether the unknown sounds, 
which [ heard on these occasions, were parts of a language, was when 
Mc’D.’s servant spoke during the first evening. When she spoke on sub- 
sequent occasions, it was invariaby in one tongue, which was not only 
perfectly distinct from the sounds she uttered at the first meeting, but was 
satisfactorily established, to my conviction, to be a language.’ 


Mr. Cardale is a learned Theban, no doubt. We should like to 
have a catalogue of the tongues which he understands. Could he 
likewise state the grounds of his conviction as to the certainty of 
the servant delivering herself in a real language, he would add to the 
obligations we are under to him, and would further the cause of truth. 
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<[ conceive,’ he goes on, ‘ that though a real language may possibly, to 
one unacquainted with it, sound like a jargon, yet a mere jargon unless 
put together with skill, in other words, unless actually formed into a 
language, will sound like a jargon and nothing else, to any person who is 
at all acquainted with the formation of languages ; or, indeed, will con- 
cider that all the sounds of any given language are in the same key; and 
that a language is either inflected, or when uninflected, its roots must, in 
order to fulfil the purpose of a language, be combined with each other in 
an infinite variety. Now, the voices which we heard (except upon the 
occasion last alluded to) were, in connection with each other, euphonous ; 
many of them evidently inflected; and they conveyed the impression of 
being well formed and cadenced languages.’ 


As we have given up the Apocalypse long ago in despair, we are 
certainly in no disposition to try and make out the meaning of the 
foregoing passage. Mr. Cardale is a little more practical in the 
following paragraphs : 


‘One of the persons thus gifted, we employed as our servant while at 
Port Glasgow. She is a remarkably quiet, steady, phlegmatic person, 
entirely devoid of forwardness or enthusiasm, and with very little to say 
for herself in the ordinary way. The language which she spoke was as 
distinct as the others; and in her case, as in the others, (with the excep- 
tions | have before mentioned) it was quite evident to a hearer, that the 
language spoken at one time was identical with that spoken at another 
ume. 

‘The chaunting or singing, was also very remarkable. J. Mc’D.’s ordi- 
nary voice is by no means good, and, in singing particularly, is harsh and, 
unpleasing ; but when thus singing in the Spirit, the tones and the voice: 
are perfectly harmonious. On the morning after the day on which Mrs. 
—, (the lady to whom I have before referred) received the gift of. 
tongues, I heard her sing stanzas with the alternate lines rhyming. The 
time was at first slow, but she became more and more rapid in her utter- 
ance, until at last syllable followed syllable as rapidly as was possible,. 
and yet each syllable distinctly enunciated. The rapidity of utterance 
was such that a person would require considerable time to commit to 
memory stanzas in English so as to repeat or sing them with equal rapidity. 

‘These persons, while uttering the unknown sounds, as also while 
speaking in the Spirit in their own language, have every appearance of 
being under supernatural direction. The manner and voice are (speaking 
generally) different from what they are at other times, and on ordinary 
occasions. This difference does not consist merely in the peculiar so- 
lemnity and fervour of manner (which they possess), but their whole 
deportment gives an impression, not to be conveyed in words, that their 
organs are made use of by supernatural power. In addition to the out- 
ward appearances, their own declarations as the declarations of honest,. 
pious, and sober individuals, may with propriety be taken in evidence. 
They declare, that their organs of speech are made use of by the Spirit of 
God; and that they utter that which is given to them, and not the expres- 
‘tons of their own conceptions or their own intention. But I tiad nume- 
os Opportunities of observing a variety of facts confirmatory of this. 

hatever might have been the apparent exertion employed, I repeatedly 
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observed that it had no exhausting effect upon them : that neither loudness 
of voice, nor vehemence of action discomposed or exhausted them. And 
we had a remarkable instance of this in Mrs. Mc’D., who one morning, in 
consequence of having a severe cold, so entirely lost the use of her voice, 
as to be unable to speak out of a whisper, yet on a sudden commenced, and 
from \0 a.m. to 2 p.m. continued speaking in a loud voice—sometimes in 
intercessory prayer in the Spirit, sometimes in denouncing the coming 
judgments, and occasionally speaking in an unknown tongue—and at the 
end of that time she relapsed exactly into her former state, neither better 
nor worse than she had been in the morning, but without the slightest 
exhaustion from her long continued efforts.’ 


Mr. Cardale concludes, by stating, that the result of his inquiries 
into the moral character, &c. of these prophets, is consistent with 
those expectations, which a true believer in their sanctity would 
entertain. 

Such is the history of the notable Port Glasgow “ miracles” —and 
though one may laugh, in ridicule or in scorn, at the mixture of fraud 
and folly of which this affair is, according to all human probability, 
composed,—yet the serious Christian will detect in it much that 
deserves his most anxious solicitude. A journeyman tailor tired of 
the sedentary occupation to which he is condemned, rises from 
his inglorious seat, affects a difficulty of breathing——and sometimes 
goes into convulsions ; the crowd, forthwith recognizing, as they 
are instigated to believe, the presence of a divine power, salutes the 
ex-tailor as their appointed minister. The philosophy of this is 
plain. The consumption of costume is stagnant—the journeyman 
is dissatisfied with his labour and his reward—and he betakes him to 
a way of life where he shall have much less of the one, and a great 
deal more of the other. Inspiration is a more profitable and reputa- 
ble trade than that of the needle. So far all is very natural, and, in 
this country, such an occurrence ought not to be condemned by any 
ree. But then, when the emancipated operative affects to bea 

haumaturgus—when he pretends to a jurisdiction over the respi- 
ratory system, and offers to raise the dead to life—when he pro- 
mises, under supernatural encouragement, to mend broken bones, 
and exorcise the viscera of the colic and other abdominal fiends—it 
is high time to take up the blasphemer, and try if he have the power 
of working himself out of a Bridewell or the stocks. For ought 
any government, or well wisher of his country, to be indifferent to the 
effect which such vulgar impostors as Macdonald, and his acces- 
sories, must make on the minds of the lower orders? One such 
fellow as this, is able to roll back a spring tide of knowledge, which 
any system of diffusion may send forth to the people. e have 
nothing like this in ancient history—extravagant as antiquity was 


in its notions of religion. The world, at that time, had an awe of 


the Divinity—they feared him, and trembled at his name. But we 
have learned, in this enlightened age, to throw off such wholesome 
apprehensions. A vile delver of the earth will presume to wield 
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the Almighty thunders. Who can believe that the divine oracles 
were ever destined to be interpreted in the worst of English, amid 
ihe cruellest violations of rammar and syntax ? Ignorance is the 
most terrible of all criminals; it unteaches even instinct. To this 
dreadful cause, are to be attributed the impressions of the divine 
policy, of which we are now lamenting the existence. It is not 
as the Supreme Ruler of heaven and earth, superintending the count- 
less creatures of innumerable worlds, that some of us, in this paltry 
spot of the universe, are desired to consider the Deity. On the 
contrary, we are taught to regard him as a being endowed with our 
wretched passions and propensities. We strive to degrade him 
into a partizan of our silly interests and designs. Is it not impiety 
of the grossest kind, to suppose that the Almighty can invent no 
more unequivocal and striking method of manifesting his great 
purposes, than that of respiting an old lady in Fernicary from an 
asthma—and prompting brother Macdonald to the utterance of a 
quantity of jabber, which no human being can understand? Is 
omnipotence driven indeed to such straits? If the Almighty in- 
tended to distinguish prophet Irving by some extraordinary mark 
of favour, why did he not with a breath, bury in the oak every 
edifice of false worship that stands in the neighbourhood of the 
orthodox Scotch temple? Why did he not declare, by signs and 
tokens not to be misunderstood, that Irving and his disciples were 
the chosen few, on whom alone he looked well pleased ? 

We have not thought the cases here spoken of worthy the dignity 
of critical examination, but lest there should be a human being to 
whom they can presenta single difficulty, before he comes toa proper 
understanding of their nature, we shall take the liberty of offering 
a few words for the consideration of such a person. Let it be 
granted, that the Almighty chose to perform a miracle by the in- 
strumentality of James Macdonald. Let it be that James was 
suddenly and obviously to exhibit a facility in divers tongues, the 
knowledge of which it was well ascertained could come upon him 
in a supernatural manner only. Supposing, we say, that it was the 
intention of the Almighty to work a miracle of this sort, nothing 
seems more easy than to render the manifestation of it universally 
intelligible, and as universally undeniable. If, for instance, Mac- 
donald, a poor uneducated body, all his life a workman, were to 
pour forth a first-rate sermon in choice Italian—or, if he were to 
approach the prose of Demosthenes—nay, we will go so far as to 
“ay, if James the labourer (notwithstanding his early trey! at 
4 National school) were to give us a homily in immaculate English, 
then we should say that he vindicated his claim to be considered as 
the chosen instrument of a miraculous operation. But when the 
‘imple man can go no farther than an abstract gibberish, which no 
mortal ears have ever experienced before, then we may be allowed 
to exercise a practical judgment on his pretensions. ‘ The Deity,’ 
‘ay Cardale and Co., “has given to Macdonald the gift of tongues, 
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in order to make manifest his power, and his partiality for the faith. 
ful amongst those who hear him.’ “Then, James,” we ', 
‘you have mistaken the region in which you are to exhibit— 
China, Timbuctoo, or the recently discovered island, east of Green. 
land, must be the place of your intended pilgrimage, for no one 
where you are, understands the tongues with which you are gifted,” 
And such an answer would be strictly reasonable, because we pre. 
sume, that any one language may be communicated with as much 
ease as another, when the process of endowment is performed by 
miracle. If such be the fact, why was not there imparted to the 
holy man, one of those tongues which could be understood by any 
persons in this country? Why leave the miracle subject to ques- 
tion and doubt, since it could have been placed beyond all cayil 
and incredulity with so much facility? Let us only compare such 
** gifts of tongues” (and we hope we are not profane in doing so) 
with the genuine power of languages with which the Apostles 
were endowed. Need we tell the reader, that when those illus- 
trious preachers were prompted to exercise their miraculous faculty 
of tongues, they spoke only in the language which their audience 
could comprehend, and it was thus that they at once silenced all 
doubts as to the authority of their mission ? 

The observations new precede this paragraph, were nearly all 
committed to the press, when we received a brief, but very able and 
truly pious work; in which, on perusal, we found, as we anticipated 
from the title*, some passages directly bearing on the subject of 
the present paper. We do not make any apology for citing the fol- 
lowing apposite and striking remarks on the subject of ‘ miracles.” 


‘ But how does the matter stand with reference to modern miracles? Who | 
are the workers of them? and who, their avowed advocates and supporters’ 
—-Persons, all of them, more or less, of a wild, erratic turn of mind. Wit- 
ness the high state of excitement—the ecstacy—the swoon—the rolling 
eye—the clasped hands—the agitated frame—the noisy convocation—the 
mystic utterance! Where is it possible to find an exhibition of fanatical 
extravagancies, if the recent scenes at Gareloch do not present some of its 
rankest specimens? Let us look a little more narrowly at these mushroom 
devotees. Shall we find the aged, experienced Christian among the infa- 
tuated tribe? Does the close, textual, enlightened, and judicious student 
of the Sacred Volume take his station at the feet of the maid of Femi- 
cary? Do we find a Wardlaw there? a Brown? a Belfrage? a Ewing! 
a Gordon? a Russel? or any other divine profoundly acquainted with 
‘*the truth as it is in Jesus ?”—No !—with the exception of two or three 
good men, concerning whom we did hope and expect better things, the 
followers of our fair visionary consist of young ladies full of ardour, and 
fond of novelty, or individuals whose minds, inexperienced and unpoised, 
are like the gallant merchantman that has just left port with, it may &, 
some precious freight on board, but with too little ballast to give it the 





* Modern Fanaticism Unveiled, 8vo. pp. 247. London: Holdsworth 
and Ball, 1831. 
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rand necessary ponderance. Let it not be said that we are re-echo- 
ing the ery, “ Have any of the rulers believed on him?’ for, in matters of 
faith, we are among the last to call any man master upon earth. It is not 
because these men “ sit In Moses’ seat,” that we appeal to their views and 
conduct in reference to modern miracles—but because of the eminent and 
deserved estimation which they have acquired among the brethren in 
Christ, by their solid learning, sanctified talents, and consistent piety, It 
is not presumed that this reasoning can, in itself, prove conclusive; but as 
an auxiliary argument it is deserving of consideration, and ought to have 
its due weight. A deduction fairly drawn from indisputable premises, 
speaks loudly as to the merits of the question; but we need not rest them 
here, for there is much stronger data by which a definitive judgment may 
be formed. 

‘There is, however, very little hope that any thing can be said with ad- 
vantage to those who have already succeeded in palming upon their own 
minds the persuasion that modern miracles are a work of God, and that 
they themselves, or others, are moved by the Holy Ghost to perform them ; 
and who scruple not to put down sound reason and scriptural argument 
with, “that's from the devil!”-—a sort of oracular decision from which 
there can be no appeal, without incurring the guilt of blasphemy; but 
happy shall we be, if our endeavours avail but to fence the ground 
with cautions and statements of the truth, that may be the means of 
keeping one youthful mind from venturing within the range of a falsely 
fascinating influence. And with this view, it is of importance to point out 
how naturally those surprising circumstances, now ascribed to miraculous 
agency, and which, in a few solitary instances, are not, certainly, to be 
regarded as absolute fabrications, may be accounted for upon natural prin- 
ciples. There are some supposable cases in which it would be impossible, 
without a dereliction of common sense, to explain the occurrence upon any 
such principles: thus, for example, if Miss Mary Campbell would once 
favour us by walking on the sea, raising the dead, or drying up the waters 
of the Gareloch by her word—even a single act of the kind, well authen- 
ticated, must put the stamp of credibility on her supernatural pretensions, 
because nothing within the limits of known natural causation could enable 
mankind to put any other construction upon it. But what is the utmost 
stretch of ability, of which this mighty pretender and her compeers have 
given proof? Why, the whole amount of their executive commission seems 
to be, the partial healing of two or three invalids; the utterance of unin- 
telligible sounds; and a few instances of interpretation, which, it might be 
presumed from their rareness, convey some message gravely essential to 
the interests of the church; though, alas for us! we have not been able 
discover in them any thing, certain well-known passages of Scripture 
excepted, but what is calculated to make a large demand on that kind of 
sufferance of which the Apostle Paul speaks, when he is showing how 
men ordinarily used to bear with fools. 2 Cor. xi. 19, 20, It is true, we 
ae not without intimations that “ greater things than these” are hatching. 
In the mean time, let us analyse what we have in hand, by tracing the 
elects actually produced, to their very simple causes, without going beyond 

€ revealed arcana of nature for their solution. This, however, we cannot 
attempt, without danger of dispelling some of that spirit of wonderment 


~ shrouds from the view of many, especially of the young, the true 
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native character of these apparently mystic events. Much of the asi. 
nishment excited by hearing of sudden and miraculous cures, ‘done jp 
corner,” arises from not duly considering the intimate connexion and reci. 
rocal actings of mind and matter in the constitution of human nature, 
The powerful operations of thoughts, feelings, wishes, purposes, and 
resolves, in rousing, stimulating, and strengthening the frame, are lost s 
of, Is it not a fact, however, that a man, under suitable and sufficient 
excitement, can overcome difficulties, which, in the absence of such ey. 
citement, he would deem insurmountable? And does not the 
elicited by peculiar circumstances, and forcible motives, enable persons 
very far to outstrip their ordinary powers of action? Observation alone js 
sufficient to confirm this general proposition, which might easily be car. 
ried into detail, and exhibited in its more transcendental modes and 
influences. The subject of the cure is, not a cold, calculating genius, 
with a frame naturally athletic, though, it may be, debilitated by disease- 
but a young, delicate female, reclining on the couch, and nursed with all 
the tenderness of maternal or sisterly attention. ‘* The breath of heaven” 
is not allowed “ to visit her face,” lest its salutation should hail her “ too 
roughly.” Not an ache or pain is complained of, but sympathy hastens to 
relieve, if possible, by some medical application. The slightest attempt 
to put her feet to the ground is found impracticable, even though 
aided by the encircling arm of a kind father, and the assisting hand of 
devoted friendship. The pensive invalid still droops; and month after 
month rolls on, without any mitigation of her ailment. At length a pious 
stranger is introduced to the domestic circie, and the interest which every 
Christian feels, or ought to feel, in a pious stranger, is kindled in their 
minds. In grave and solemn accents, he asks the interesting patient, 
“* Do you believe that God is able to heal you?” She replies in the affir- 
mative. He prays with her. The pointed interrogation, the prayer, the 
thought of Divine omnipotence and goodness, rush conjointly into her 
heart, and thrill through every fibre of her frame. Emotions are excited 
of a character perfectly pure, and, at the same time, as perfectly influen- 
tial, as passions of a less unequivocal kind are known to be in numberless 
daily instances. ‘ Believe,” he says, “ only believe”—and again he bends 
his knees in prayer for her restoration. ‘ Did you not feel,” he asks, “a 
strange sensation while I was praying, as if strength were diffused over 
you?” “T think I did,” is her reply.” ‘ Then,” he adds, “ in the name 
of Jesus Christ, arise and walk.” Excitement is now at its climax; and, 
by one powerful effort, she rises, stands, walks! This resolute plunging 
into active locomotion is the very remedy prescribed by Dugald Stewart, 
in his ‘ Philosophy of the Human Mind,” when pointing out the best 
correctives of a disordered imagination : and though the phrase, “a disot- 
dered imagination,” may seem too strong to be applicable to some i- 
stances we have in view, yet there has doubtless existed, even in those 
instances, a degree, though in milder form, of the same complaint—a mor- 
bidity of the fancy, diffusing its enervating influence through the system, 
and which required nothing more as a counteractive than some sufficiently 
powerful stimulant to revive and energize the latent powers of action. 
‘The disease, however, may be real, and not in the slightest degre 
imaginary; and its sudden removal may, nevertheless, have nothing  " 
of the marvellous, except in appearance. We have recently heard of 
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individual who languished, for a considerable time, under some internal 
and debilitating sickness, which baffled all the efforts of professional skill, 
till at length the beloved patient sunk in exhaustion, and her happy spirit 
winged its flight to that region where Ss and death are no more. 
On a post mortem examination, it was found that all the vital parts were 
free from disease, and that the cause of death originated in a deranged 
state of one of the cartilages of the larynx—* which cause,” it was 
observed by a medical friend of the family, “ might have been removed, if 
there had been a possibility of ascertaining the precise nature of the case ;” 
and he farther added, ‘‘a strong cough, or sudden and violent emotion, 
might have proved a cure, by restoring the cartilaginous membrane to its 
wonted state and proper action.” Here, then, is an instance in which, if 
it had pleased God to interpose the requisite local excitement, and if it 
had been possible for us to judge of the case according to its true nature, 
we should have seen the folly and credulity of believing that every sudden 
cure must, of necessity, be miraculous.—Modern Fanaticism Unveiled, 
pp. 101—112. 


The latter anecdote constitutes a simple, but most conclusive 
commentary on the whole history of modern miracles. 

The a from which we take the above quotation, is, as we 
have observed, very unpretending, at least as to itsdimensions. We 
think that it reduces the pretence of miracle working, and, indeed, 
the whole of the presumptuous doctrine of the immediate inter- 
ference of God, to an absurdity. The author has divided his 
work into five chapters. The first is on the doctrine of Assurance, 
the true lesiptneal aioli of which he explains. —Miracles form 
the subject of the next chapter—and then he goes on to discuss 
Pardon, and Prophecy, concluding with a bitter, but very just 
attack on some modern fanatics, under the title of Profane and 
Vain Babblings. The dignity, modesty, integrity, and simplicity 
of the Christian religion, are upheld by this writer in a manner 
which proves that he is thoroughly imbued with its spirit. 





Art. V.—Leiters and Journals of Lord Byron; with Notices of his 


Life. By Thomas Moore. Volume II. 4to. pp. 823. London: 
Murray. 1831. 


Ix the course of our Review * of the former volume of this work, 
we expressed our regret that Mr. Moore had not used his pruning 
knife more freely, with regard to the materials which he had before 
him; as we conceived that many passages were allowed to re- 
main, which were by no means calculated to improve the public 
morals, or to exalt the character of Lord Byron. It is with great 
pain we observe, that still stronger grounds for complaint and re- 
monstrance, in this respect, are presented in the volume recently 
published. We do not refer, altogether, to the almost indispensible 
introduction into a memoir of Lord Byron, of the name and the 
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errors of the Countess Guiccioli, although we might justly remark 
that Mr. Moore has done every thing in. his power to disguise 
those errors, in language of the most indulgent and palliating na- 
ture. Compassion and: gallantry, whatever morality might do, 
would perhaps offer a plausible excuse, for all that he has said in 
favour of that lady, as well as for the quotation of several pass 
from her passionate journal. But whatever may be the verdict of 
the critics upon this point, they cannot hesitate, we apprehend, to 
condemn Mr. Moore in his capacity of editor, for giving to the 
world most of the letters which Lord Byron wrote from Venice, 
soon after his departure from England. They detail, in the most 
unblushing manner, vices of the most degrading nature ; they 
exhibit a nobleman, yet young in years, bringing upon himself pre- 
mature imbecility and age, by the variety and extent of the 
wickedness in which he indulged. He paints himself as a fre- 
quent adulterer, as keeping open house for the most profligate 
women of the most profligate town in Italy ; and while he narrates 
his crimes, he openly exults in them as if they were virtues. 

We confess that we were wholly ignorant of this part of Lord 
Byron’s career, and were it not for the evidence of his own letters, 
we never could have believed that he had, in fact, exceeded in 
profligacy his own Don Juan. Against the publication of the 
pdem under that title, both Mr. Moore and Mr. Murray strongly 
protested, upon the grounds of its immorality ; if they were sin- 
cere upon these occasions, we are wholly at a loss to conjecture 
the train of reasoning, by which they could have since reconciled 
it to themselves, to unite in laying’ before the world—not indeed the 
cantos of Don Juan, but the Venetian letters of Lord Byron, 
which, from their contents as well as their suppressions, are cal- 
culated to be infinitely more injurious to public morals, than any 
thing which Don Juan contains. In the latter, the effect of 
licentious thought is a good deal lessened by the atmosphere of 
poetry, through which it is refracted; whereas, in the epistles, 
vice is transparent, not only in the language, but in the asterisks 
beneath which, for very shame, Mr. Moore has been sometimes 
compelled to take momentary shelter. Does he, indeed, think that 
these asterisks are hieroglyphics, which cannot be decyphered ' 
Does he flatter himself with the hope, that they will afford no 
occupation to prurient minds—no encouragement to depravit ? 

Ve are surprized, and—considering our regard for Mr. Moores 
character and talents—sincerely grieved, by the sophistry with 
which he has laboured to defend the disclosure of Lord Byron's 
Italian transgressions. He says, that so long as he had to deal 
with his friend’s gallantries in England, he was obliged to throw 
as decent a veil over them as possible, out of respect to the public 
sentiment of the country; but that he no longer feels the same 
restraint, when the scene of crime is transferred to a foreign cli- 
mate, where it is in harmony with every thing around it. If Mr. 
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Moore, upon following his hero to a distant country, alien from his 
own in manners and in language, were to confine his narrative and 
illustrative letters to the language of that country, so long as they 
should be fitted exclusively for the perusal of its inhabitants, his 
argument, however indefensible in itself, would, at least, have the 
merit of consistency. But vice is vice in every part of the world, 
and there is quite as much of it in England as elsewhere ; there can 
be no more harm in describing, in the English language, depravities 

rpetrated at Newstead or in London, than those which have 
taken place at Venice. The impression arising from both, or 
either, upon the public mind, is precisely the same in degree ; 
with this difference, that crime is, like all other objects, softened 
by distance. Indignation comes to our aid, when we read of atro- 
cities committed near our own doors, polluting our own hearths, 
and destroying the happiness of our friends and neighbours ; but 
there is nothing, save the — of virtue itself, to cause a re- 
action in the mind, upon hearing of iniquities that have taken 


place in a distant community, with which we have little intercourse. 

It is impossible that Mr. Moore can have reflected upon the 
consequences, which may be drawn from his extraordinary argu- 
ment. May it not be made use of by the Duncombes, the Carliles, 
and the Stockdales of the day? Does not the impure matter, 
which he has allowed to go forth in this second volume, strip the 
publisher of all legal copy-right in the work? We cannot ima- 


gine that an injunction would be granted, or maintained, by any 
Chancellor, against any person who might choose to pirate every 
word of these two volumes, seeing that there are many letters, in 
the second volume especially, which would- put Mr. Murray at 
once out of court. We hope the question will not be tried, because 
we think that the number of copies already published, will be 
sufficiently mischievous ; but if it be tried, we know not how it 
can be effectually resisted. 

Mr. Moore, we really believe, intended to do no more than to 
present the world with a true portrait of Lord Byron’s character ; 
a character which, it may be admitted, is more accurately deli- 
neated in his own journals and letters, than it could possibly be by 
any third person. But it is no justification of scandal, to say 
that it was promulgated for the sake of truth ; truth itself is too 
expensive an acquisition, when purchased at so great a sacrifice. 
It would be much better for the living generations and posterity, 
not to know every feature of Lord Byron’s character, than, by 
attaining that knowledge, to become acquainted with all the se- 
ductions of his example. We cannot believe that the Venetian 
letters have been inserted, after deliberation, in order to give an 
impetus to the sale of the work; this would be a motive, which 
We cannot ascribe either to Mr. Moore or Mr. Murray. Indeed, 
We could not imagine the possibility of its existence, seeing that, 
independently of these letters (and we much wish that they were 
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wholly left out), the work contains more interesting details than, 
perhaps, any other memoir in our language. We can only glance 
at a few of those, which we find in the volume before us, passi 
by such as are unfit to meet the eyes of those who wowshy seal 
this journal. 

r. Moore’s first volume closed with the departure of Lord 
Byron from England, a departure that took place under circum- 
stances, at once distressing and humiliating. He had, ‘ in the 
course of one short year, gone through every variery of domestic 
misery ; had seen his hearth eight or nine times profaned by the 
visitations of the law, and been only saved from a prison by the 
rivileges of his rank. He had alienated, as far as they had ever 
- his, the affections of his wife ; and now, rejected by her, and 
condemned by the world, was betaking himself to an exile, which 
had not even the dignity of appearing voluntary, as the excom- 
municating voice of society seemed to leave him no other resource.’ 
It is remarked of him, however, that it was at a period when his 
domestic prospects were most clouded, he produced the “ Siege of 
Corinth ” and “ Parisina,” thus justifying the criticism of Goethe, 
that Lord Byron was inspired by the Genius of Pain. It certainly 
does appear, that all his great efforts were made under circum- 
stances, which would have depressed ordinary minds to a state 
that would altogether unfit them for the nobler flights of imagina- 
tion ; and there are passages in his writings, which show that he 
was not unconscious of the power, by which he was thus enabled 
to rise superior to every attack, that was directed against his per- 
sonal or literary fortunes. On leaving his native shores for the 
last time, he proceeded, by Flanders and the Rhine, to Switzer- 
land, a line of road which his biographer justly says, ‘he strewed 
over with all the riches of poesy.’ While staying in Switzerland, 
he lived at Diodati, near Geneva, and had frequent opportunities of 
seeing Madame de Stael at Copet. Here he finished the third 
canto of “ Childe Harold,” so full of the beautiful scenery which 
he had just traversed. Accompanied by Mr. Hobhouse, he visited 
all that is worth seeing in Switzerland, and although the Pacem 
of this little tour, which he communicated to his sister, and which 


is inserted in the present volume, may be said to be quite an ex- 
tempore composition, yet it gives a more lively pan of the 


mountain grandeur of that country, than most of the elaborate 
descriptions which we have seen. It iswritten in a half humorous, 
half poetical style, somewhat after the manner which he subse- 
quently adopted in ‘ Don Juan;” a style of which he appears, 
from a very early stage of his intellectual progress, to have been 4 
complete master. The higher glacier of the Grindelwald he places 
at once before us, as ‘ a frozen hurricane.’ ‘ Starlight,’ he por on, 
‘beautiful, but a devil of a path! Never mind, got safe in: @ 
little lightning, but the whole of the day as fine, in point of 
weather, as the day on which Paradise was made. Passed whole 
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woods of withered pines, all withered ; trunks stripped and bark- 
less, branchless, lifeless,—done by a single winter. Their appear- 
ance reminded me of me and my family.’ This scene he after- 
wards made a fine use of in Manfred. Indeed most of the im- 
pressions which he received among the Alps, he introduced into 
that extraordinary poem. A torrent in the Jungfrau, nine hundred 
eet in height, suggested to him an image as sublime as itself. 
‘ And fling its lines of foaming light along, 

And to and fro, like the pale courser’s tail, 

The giant steed, to be bestrode by Death, 

As told in the Apocalypse.’ 


‘Standing on the the: v= Alp,’ says the journal, ‘ we had in 
view, on one side, the Avalanches, which were falling nearly every 
five minutes ; on the other, the clouds rose from the opposite valley, 
curling up perpendicular precipices, like the foam of the ocean of 
hell, during a spring tide—it was white and sulphury, and immea- 
surably deep in appearance.’ How infinitely improved does this 
scene appear in Manfred, after passing through the alembic of his 
potent imagination ! 
‘ Ye avalanches, whom a breath draws down 
In mountains overwhelming, come and <rush me ! 
I hear ye momently above, beneath, 
Crash with a frequent conflict. 
* * * ¥ * * * * 
‘ The mists boil up around the glaciers ; clouds 
Rise curling fast beneath me, white and sulphury, 
Like foam from the roused ocean of deep hell !’ 


One should have thought that objects which were capable of 
making such deep impressions upon the mind of Lord Byron, might 
have excluded from it, for a while, the recollection of his recent 
miseries :—-miseries indeed, which, it was at the time pretty gene- 
rally believed, he had already laughed at and forgotten. e find, 
however, from the conclusion of his journal of this little tour among 
the Alps, that he felt his desolate situation most intensely. 


‘“ In the weather for this tour (of thirteen days,) I have been very for- 
tunate—fortunate in a companion (Mr. H.)—fortunate in our prospects, 
and exempt from even the little petty accidents and delays which often 
render journies in a less wild country disappointing. I was disposed to 
be pleased. Iam a lover of nature, and an admirer of beauty. I can 
bear fatigue, and welcome privation, and have seen some of the noblest 
views in the world. But in all this—the recollection of bitterness, and 
more especially of recent and more home desolation, which must accom- 
pany me through life, have preyed upon me here; and neither the music 
of the shepherd, the crashing of the avalanche, nor the torrent, the moun~ 
tain, the glacier, the forest, nor the cloud, have for one moment lightened 
the weight upon my heart, nor enabled me to lose my own wretched iden- 


lity in the majesty, and the power, and the glory, around, above, and 
beneath me.” ’"—vol. ii, p- 22. 
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On his arrival at Geneva, Lord Byron, for the first time, became 
acquainted with Mr. Shelley—a circumstance which affords to his 
biographer, an opportunity for drawing an interesting and accurate 
comparison between the peculiar tendencies of the two poets, which, 
on many points, were as opposite as the poles. This difference, 
however, seemed to link them in a more intimate friendship, thus 
realizing the theory of St. Pierre, (of the truth of which there are 
many examples daily to be witnessed) that the ties of friendship, 
and even of love, if not a formed, are generally i 
stronger by contrast of genius and disposition between the parties, 
Polidori—that vain literary empiric, who, under the title of physician, 
now constantly attended Lord Byron—the two poets, and Mrs, 
Shelley, were much together at this period. During a whole week 
of rain, they amused themselves with reading German ghost stories, 
and with inventing some of their own. It 1s to such exercises, we 
are told, that we are indebted to Polidori for that horrid story of 
the Vampire, which, upon its first appearance, was attributed to 
Lord Byron, and attracted for the first time, it is asserted, atten- 
tion to his writings amongst our Gallic neighbours. The noble poet 
wrote, indeed, something of the kind less extravagant than Polidori’s 
tale, which has long since been forgotten. Mrs. Shelley’s German 
muse was more successful, in the production of Frankenstein, which 
leaves behind it an impression never to be forgotten. Shelley, 
though in other respects so different from Lord Byron, shared with 
him in all his fondness for boating. They made a tour round the 


Lake together, and with the “ Heloise” before them, (which by the 
way Shelley then read for the first time), visited the well-known 
scenes round Meillerie and Clarens—scenes to which the genius of 
Rousseau has added so many ideal charms. 

During one of Lord Byron’s visits to Copet, Madame de Stael, 
in her own frank and privileged style, Fits im a lecture upon his 


matrimonial conduct, which had the effect of inducing him to enter 
- an a negociation, with the view of being reconciled to his lady. 

rom reasons which are not explained, it wholly failed at the very 
commencement. This failure it was, Mr. Moore believes, which, 
after the violence he had done his own pride in the first overture, 
first infused any mixture of resentment or bitterness into the feelings 
hitherto entertained by him, throughout these painful differences. 
He had, indeed, since his arrival in Geneva, invariably spoken of 
his lady with kindness and regret, imputing the course she had 
taken, in leaving him, not to herself, but others, and assigning 
whatever little a of blame he would allow her to bear in the 
transaction, to the simple, and doubtless true cause—her not at all 
understanding him. “1 have no doubt,” he would sometimes say, 
‘that she really did believe me to be mad.” He had resolved, 
though his pecuniary means were at this time so limited, that he 
could not afford to keep a carriage, never to touch a farthing of his 
wife’s fortune; a resolution, however, which he had not the fort 
tude to keep, 
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Besides the Third Canto of Childe Harold, he now produced the 
Prisoner of Chillon, and his two poems “ Darkness” and the 
“ Dream,” ‘ the latter of which,’ says Mr. Moore, ‘cost him many 
a tear in writing, being indeed, the most mournful, as well as 
picturesque “story of a wandering life,” that ever came from the 
pen and heart of man.’ Besides the Vampire fragment, he com- 
menced another romance in prose, founded upon that of the Mar- 
riage of Belphegor, with the view of relating his own matrimonial 
misfortunes. This, however, he put into the fire, upon hearing 
from England that Lady Byron wasill, Mr. Moore gives two other 
poems, which were written at this period, and had not hitherto 
been published. The longer of these, addressed by Lord Byron to 
his sister, breathes the purest and most fervent fraternal atfection, 
though written in an unpolished style. In the other, he seems to 
have shadowed out those unhappy notions concerning death, which 
afterwards became a fixed doctrine in his mind. 


‘« What is this Death ?—a quiet of the heart ? 
The whole of that of which we are a part? 
For Life is but a vision—what I see 
Of all which lives alone is life to me, 
And being so—the absent are the dead, 
Who haunt us from tranquillity and spread 
A dreary shroud around us, and invest 
With sad remembrancers our hours of rest. 


‘* The absent are the dead—for they are cold, 
And ne’er can be what once we did behold ; 
And they are changed, and cheerless,—or if yet 
The unforgotten do not all forget, 
Since thus divided—equal must it be 
If the deep barrier be of earth, or sea; 
It may be both—but one day end it must 
In the dark union of insensate dust. 


‘«« The under-earth inhabitants—are they 
But mingled millions decomposed to clay ? 
The ashes of a thousand ages spread 
Wherever man has trodden or shall tread ? 
Or do they in their silent cities dwell 
Each in his incommunicative cell ? 
Or have they their own language? and a sense 
Of breathless being ?—darken’d and intense 
As midnight in her solitude ?—Oh earth! 
Where are the past ?—and wherefore had they birth ? 
The dead are thy inheritors—and we 
But bubbles on thy surface ; and the key 
Of thy profundity is in the grave, 
The ebon portal of thy peopled cave, 
Where I would walk in spirit, and behold 
Our elements resolved to things untold, 
And fathom hidden wonders, and explore 
The essence of great bosoms now no more.” '—vol, ii. p. 37. 
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Having “ repeopled his mind with nature” as he expresses jt, 
among the madatbles and vallies of Switzerland, Lord Byron, 
accompanied by Mr. Hobhouse, proceeded to Italy. It may seem 
strange, that with all his fancy, he had no great relish for paint- 
ings. ‘The Flemish school he could not tolerate. Nothing in this 
way had any attraction for him, that did not tell its own story in 
an irresistible manner. At Milan, he made the acquaintance of 
Monti, and heard an anecdote of Beccaria, which shews how 
widely, sometimes, philosophy may differ from practice. Ey 
body has read his treatise against the punishment of death. Well, 
‘‘as soon as his book was out, his servant (having read it I pre- 
sume) stole his watch; and his master, while correcting the press 
of a second edition, did all he could to have him hanged by way of 
advertisement !” From Verona, Lord Byron writes to Mr. Moore, 
“<I found on the Benacus the same tradition of a city still visible 
in calm weather below the waters, which you have preserved of 
Lough Neagh, ‘ When the clear cold eve’s declining.’ I do not 
know that it is authorized by records ; but they tell you such a 
story, and say, that the city was swallowed up by an earthquake.” 
Tradition is an invisible spirit, that has haunted every land, and 
like the games of boys, seems to have left every where similar traces 
of its presence. How delightful it would have been to read Lord 
Byron’s letters to Mr. Moore and his other literary friends in 
England, if they were conversant only, or chiefly, with such topics 
as these! But already they begin to present a formidable array of 
asterisks. In the epistle from Verona, we have three lines of these 
symbols of impurity ; not to speak of allusions to the Theban 
dynasty, which it would have shown much better taste to have 
veiled under the same disguise. 

We have already sufficiently referred to Lord Byron’s career in 
Venice, and shall now pass at once from it without apology, ob- 
serving only that, in the midst of his dissipations, with that strange 
mixture of good and evil which his character frequently exhibits, 
he occasionally found leisure to repair to the Armenian monastery, 
where he received instructions from the monks in the Armenian lan- 
guage, his mind wanting, as he expresses it, “ something craggy 
to break upon.” One of the friars was employed, at the time, upon 
an English and Armenian grammar, in which the poet gave him 
considerable assistance. When it was nearly ready be publication, 
he wrote a brief and admirable preface to it, with the view of in- 
troducing it to public attention in this country. We forget how 
the project ultimately terminated. Some unexplained, and much 
higher speculations, seem also at this period (the early part of 181”) 
to have occasionally floated through his brain. “ If I live,” he 
writes to Mr. Moore, “ ten years longer, you will see that it is not 
over with me—I don’t mean in literature, for that is nothing; and 
it may seem odd enough to say, I do not think it my vocation. 
But you will see that I shall do something or other—the times and 
fortune permitting—that, ‘like the cosmogony, Or creation of the 
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world, will puzzle the philosophers of all ages.’ But I doubt whe- 
ther my constitution will hold out. I have at times exorcised it 
most devilishly.” We collect, from subsequent passages in his 
letters, that this something, which he hoped to achieve, was con- 
nected with South America, which was then en in the first 
stage of the revolution, that has since terminated in her indepen- 
dence. It is not at all improbable, that he entertained views of 
personal ambition with reference to the new states—views which 
he afterwards transferred to Greece. 

As atrait of his personal habits, it may be mentioned that, in his 
letters to Mr. Murray, he frequently begs of him to send out par- 
cels of tooth-powder and magnesia ; which, by some odd fatality, 
Murray almost always forgot. ‘ For the sake of my personal 
comfort,” he writes, “‘ I pray you send me immediately, to Venice— 
mind Venice—viz. Waites’ tooth powder, red, a quantity ; calcined 
magnesia, of the best quality, a quantity; and all this by safe, 
sure, and speedy means; and, by the Lord! doit.” This is often 
the burthen of his letters to Albemarle-street. Sometimes he en- 
larges his order in this way, ‘* Tooth-powder, magnesia, tincture of 
myrth, tooth-brushes, diachylon plaster, Peruvian bark, are my 
personal demands.” 

It is not generally known, that, in consequence of a private and 
friendly criticism from Mr. Gifford, Lord Byron re-wrote the whole 
of the third act of Manfred. It is a striking proof of the natural 
superiority of his mind, that he saw at once, and acknowledged 
the faults, which that modern Aristarchus had pointed out in this 
act, which was written while he was yet recovering from a fever, 
by which he was attacked at Venice. He thus frankly and hu- 
morously speaks of it to his publisher :-— 


‘“ The third act is certainly d——d bad, and like the Archbishop of 
Grenada’s homily (which savoured of the palsy), has the dregs of my 
fever, during which it was written. It must, on no account, be published 
in its present state. I will try and reform it, or re-write it altogether ; 
but the impulse is gone, and I have no chance of making any thing of it. 
| would not have it published as it is on any account. The speech of 
Manfred to the Sun is the only part of this act I thought good myself; 


the rest is certainly as bad as bad can be, and I wonder what the devil 
possessed me.” ’—p, 104. 


Mr. Moore has preserved the act in its original form, thus en- 
abling the poetical aspirant to compare it with the act which was 
substituted for it, and to trace some of the springs by which a 
fearless and fertile imagination may lift itself above the earth to 
which it may have fallen’ 

On sending over the third canto of Childe Harold, (1816,) Lord 

yron left all matters of pecuniary arrangement connected with it, 
to Mr. Kinnaird, Mr. Shelley, and his respectable publisher. By 
this time (May, 1817), the spirit of money-getting, seems, however, 
‘have taken possession of him. He had in the interval, no doubt, 
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discovered in his straitened means, the value of pounds sterling, 
and under an assumed levity, he chaffers for his poetical wares, 
with the keenness of a Jew. Literary productions, it must be 
admitted, deserve to be paid for as well as any other commodity ; 
nevertheless, we cannot read such passages as the two following 
ones, in Lord Byron’s letters to Mr. Murray, without feeling that 
they indicate a propensity to avarice and meanness. | 

«« The Lament of Tasso, which I sent from Florence, has, I trust, ar. 
rived; 1 look upon it, as‘ these be good rhymes,’ as Pope’s papa said to 
him when he was a boy. For the ¢wo—it and the drama (Manfred), you 
will disburse to me (va Kinnaird) siz hundred guineas. You will per. 
haps be surprised that I set the same price upon this as upon the draina; 
bat, besides that I look upon it as good, | won't take less than three 
hundred guineas for any thing. The two together will make you a larger 
publication than the “ Siege” and ‘ Parisina,”’ so you may think your- 
self let off very easy ; that is to say, if these poems are good for any thing, 
which I hope and believe.” "—p. 107. 

‘ Now to business; ****** I say unto you, verily, it is not so ; or, as 
the foreigner said to the waiter, after asking him to bring him a glass of 
water, to which the man answered, “ I will, Sir.” “* You will!—G— 
d n, I say you mush!” And I will submit this to the decision of any 
person or persons to be appointed by both, on a fair examination of the 
circumstances of this as compared with the preceding publications, So, 
there’s for you. There is always some row or other previously to all our 
publications; it should seem that, on approximating, we can never get 
quite over the natural antipathy of author and bookseller, and that more 
particularly the ferine nature of the latter must break forth.” '"—p. 126. 

We might cite several other passages of a similar tendency. 
While engaged upon the fourth canto of Childe Harold, it is 
curious to observe with what keenness of appetite he looked forward 
to its golden results. “I have done,” he writes on the 9th of July, 
1817, “ fifty-six (stanzas) of canto fourth ; so down with your 
ducats ;” and, in six days afterwards, he says, ‘‘ I have finished 
(that is written—the file comes afterwards) ninety and eight 
stanzas of the fourth canto * *.—I look upon parts of it as very 
good * *,—rather a different style from the last—less metaphys'- 
cal * *—so you may be thinking of its arrival towards autumn, 
whose winds will not be the only ones to be raised, if so be as how, 
that it is ready by that time.” After the completion of the canto 
in question, his proposal for the sale of it, borders closely upon the 
puffing of an auctioneer. After several letters upon the subject, he 
says, ‘‘ You offer 1500 guineas for the new canto: I won’t take tt. 
I ask 2500 guineas for it, which you will either give or not, as you 
think proper.” After magnifying its poetical merits as much as he 
could, he speaks, also, of the great value that would be added to 
by Mr. Hobhouse’s notes, and of the tear and wear of mind and 
body which it cost him. This is all very unworthy of the noble 
poet, whose opinion of modern verse was, at the same time, 00 
very exalted. 
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««With regard to poetry in general,” ” he writes to Mr. Murray, “1 am 
convinced, the more I think of it, that he (Moore) and all of us,—Scott, 
Southey, Wordsworth, Campbell, l,—are all in the wrong, one as much as 
another; that we are upon a wrong revolutionary poetical system, or sys- 
tems, not worth a damn in itself, and from which none but Rogers and 
Crabbe are free: and that the present and next generations will finally be 
of this opinion. Iam the more confirmed in this, by having lately gone 
over some of our classics, particularly Pope, whom I tried in this way. I 
took Moore’s poems and my own, and some others, and went over them 
side by side with Pope’s, and 1 was really astonished (I ought not to have 
been so) and mortified at the ineffable distance, in point of sense, learning, 
effect, and even imagination, passion, and invention, between the little 
Queen Anne’s man, and us of the lower empire. Depend upon it, it is 
all Horace then and Claudian now, among us; and if I had to begin 
again, | would mould myself accordingly. Crabbe’s the man, but he has 
got a coarse and impracticable subject, and * * is retired upon half pay, and 
has done enough, ualess he were to do as he did formerly.” ’—p. 147. 


It appears that on this paragraph, in the MS. copy of the letter 
from which it is taken, Mr. Gifford wrote the following note :— 
‘There is more good sense, and feeling, and judgment, in this 
passage, than in any other I ever read, or Lord Byron wrote.’ Mr. 
Moore, however, to whom it was (as Lord Byron permitted with 
respect to all his letters) shown by Murray, did not much relish it ; 
and concluded a remonstrance to the noble poet, by comparing 
him to the Methodist preacher, who, sure of going to Heaven him- 
self, told his congregation that they must not hope to get there by 
taking hold of his skirts, for that he would, upon that occasion, 
wear a spencer! Upon which Lord Byron returned to the charge. 

‘“T don’t know what Murray may have been saying or quoting, I 
called Crabbe and Sam the fathers of present Poesy; and said, that I 
thought—except them—all of ‘ us youth’ were on a wrong tack. But 
I never said that we did not sail well. Our fame will be hurt by admiration 
and imitation. When I say our, I mean all, (Lakers included,) except the 
postscript of the Augustans. The next generation (from the quantity and 
facility of imitation) will tumble and break their necks off our Pegasus, 
who runs way with us; but we keep the saddle, because we broke the 
rascal and can ride. But though easy to mount, he is the devil to guide ; 
and the next fellows must go back to the riding school and the mandge, 
aud learn to ride the ‘ great horse.’ ’—vol. ii. p. 160. 


In writing Beppo, Lord Byron acknowledges that he had an 
eye to Berni, but that Whistlecraft (supposed to be Frere) was his 
immediate model. This was fullowed, as all the world too well 
knows, by Don Juan, which, he says, he intended ‘to be a little 
quietly facetious upon every thing.’ He had, or feigned that he 
had, an intention of following it up to the extent of fifty cantos ! 

he letter in which he communicates this scheme to Mr. Murray, 
full of amusing badinage. 


_‘“The Second Canto of Don Juan was sent, on Saturday last, by post, 
in four packets, two of four, and two of three sheets each, containing in 


18 
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all two hundred and seventeen stanzas, octave measure. But I will perm, 
no curtailments, except those mentioned about Castlereagh and * *** ++ 
You sha’n’t make canticles of my cantos. The poem will please, if jt js 
lively ; if it is stupid, it will fail: but I will have none of your damned 
cutting and slashing. If you please, you may publish anonymously ; it 
will perhaps be better; but I will battle my way against them all like 
a porcupine. 

‘« So you and Mr. Foscolo, &c., want me to undertake what you call 
‘a great work?’ an Epic Poem, I suppose, or some such pyramid, |'j 
try no such thing; I hate tasks. And then ‘seven or eight years!’ God 
send us all well this day three months, let alone years. If one’s years 
can’t be better employed than in sweating poesy, a man had better be a 
ditcher. And works, too!—is Childe Harold nothing? You have gy 
many divine poems, is it nothing to have written a human one? without 
any of your worn-out machinery. Why, man, I could have spun the 
thoughts of the Four Cantos of that poem into twenty, had I wanted to 
book-make, and its passion into as many modern tragedies. Since you 
want length, you shall have enough of Juan, for I'll make Fifty Cantos. 

‘* And Foscolo, too! Why does he not do something more than the 
Letters of Ortis, and a tragedy, and pamphlets? He has good fifteen 
years more at his command than I have: what has he done all that time’ 
—proved his genius, doubtless, but not fixed its fame, nor done his utmost. 

‘ Besides, 1 mean to write my best work in Italian, and it will take 
me nine years more thoroughly to master the language; and then if my 
fancy exists, and I exist too, I will try what I can do really. As to the 
estimation of the English which you talk of, let them calculate what itis 
worth, before they insult me with their insolent condescension. 

‘« T have not written for their pleasure. If they are pleased, it is that 
they chose to be so; I have never flattered their opinions, nor their pride; 
nor will I. Neither will | make ‘ Ladies’ books’ ‘al dilettar le femine e | 
plebe.’ I have written from the fulness of my mind, from passion, from 
impulse, from many motives, but not for their ‘ sweet voices.’ 

‘« T know the precise worth of popular applause, for few scribblers have 
had more of it; and if I chose to swerve into their paths, I could retain 
it, or resume it. But I neither love ye, nor fear ye; and though I buy 
with ye and sell with ye, [ will neither eat with ye, drink with ye, nor 
pray with ye. They made me, without my search, a species of popular 
idol; they, without reason or judgment, beyond the caprice of their good 
pleasure, threw down the image from its pedestal ; it was not broken with 
the fall, and they would, it seems, again replace it,—but they shall not. 

*«* You ask about my health: about the beginning of the year I wasn 
a state of great exhaustion, attended by such debility of stomach that 
nothing remained upon it; and I was obliged to reform my ‘ way of life, 
which was conducting me from the ‘ yellow leaf’ to the ground, with all 
deliberate speed. I am better in health and morals, and very much 
yours, &c. ; 

«« P.S. IT have read Hodgson’s ‘ Friends.’ * * * * He is right 
defending Pope against the bastard pelicans of the poetical winter day, 
who add insult to their parricide, by sucking the blood of the parent of 
English real poetry—poetry without fault—and then spurning the bosom 
which fed them,’”—vol. ii. pp. 203—205. 
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The allusions, in the latter part of this letter, to the effects of 
the libertine course of life which he had led, are sufficiently 
marked. It was about this time that he exchanged it for one of 
somewhat less guilt, in the society of the Countess Guiccioli, whose 
story is already sufficiently notorious. It was also about the same 
time that Mr. Moore, during a hasty tour in Italy, had an oppor- 
tunity of spending a few days with his noble friend. The reader 
will be interested in a few anecdotes, taken from this portion of the 


journal. 


‘ Having parted, at Milan, with Lord John Russell, whom I had aceom- 
panied from England, and whom I was to rejoin, after a short visit to 
Rome, at Genoa, I made purchase of a small and (as it soon proved) 
crazy travelling carriage, and proceeded alone on my way to Venice. My 
time being limited, I stoppéd no longer at the intervening places than was 
sufficient to hurry over their respective wonders, and, leaving Padua at 
noon on the Sth of October, I found myself, about two o'clock, at the 
door of my friend’s villa, at La Mira. He was but just up, and in his 
bath ; but the servant having announced my arrival, he returned a message 
that, if I would wait till he was dressed, he would accompany me to 
Venice. ‘The interval | employed in conversing with my old acquaintance, 
Fletcher, and in viewing, under his guidance, some of the apartments of 
the villa. 

‘It was not long before Lord Byron himself made his appearance, and 
the delight I felt in meeting him once more, after a separation of so many 
years, was not a little heightened by observing that his pleasure was, to 
the full, as great, while it was rendered doubly touching by the evident 
rarity of such meetings to him of late, and the frank outbreak of cor- 
diality and gaiety with which he gave way to his feelings. It would be 
impossible, indeed, to convey to those who have not, at some time or other, 
felt the charm of his manner, an idea of what it could be when under the 
influence of such pleasurable excitement, as it was most flatteringly evident 
he experienced at this moment. 

‘I was a good deal struck, however, by the alteration that had taken 
place in his personal appearance. He had grown fatter both in person 
and face, and the latter had most suffered by the change,—having lost, 
by the enlargement of the features, some of that refined and spiritualized 
look that had, in other times, distinguished it. The addition of whiskers, 
too, which he had not long before been induced to adopt, from hearing 
that some one had said a “faccia di musico,” as well as the length to 
which his hair grew down on his neck, and the rather foreign air of his 
coat and cap,—all combined to produce that dissimilarity to his former 
‘elf | had observed in him. He was still, however, eminently handsome ; 
and, in exchange for whatever his features might have lost of their high, 
romantic character, they had become more fitted for the expression of that 
arch, waggish wisdom, that epicurean play of humour, which he had 
shewn to be equally inherent in his various and prodigally gifted nature ; 
while, by the somewhat increased roundness of the contours, the resem- 
— of his finely formed mouth and chin to those of the Belvidere Apollo 

d become still’ more striking. 


‘His breakfast, which I found he rarely took before three or four 
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o’clock in the afternoon, was speedily despatched,—his habit being to eat 
it standing, and the meal in general consisting of one or two raw . 
cup of tea without either milk or sugar, and a bit of dry biscuit, “Belen 
we took our departure, he presented me to the Countess Guiccioli, who 
was at this time, as my readers already know, living under the same roof 
with him at La Mira; and who, with a style of beauty singular in ap 
Italian, as being fair complexion, and delicate, left an impression upon my 
mind, during this our first short interview, of intelligence and amiableness 
such as all that I have since known or heard of her has but served to 
confirm.’—vol. ii. pp. 247—249. 


The two poets were as much together as possible, during the few 
days of Mr. Moore’s stay. The latter he prevailed upon to live in 
his deserted house at Venice, coming to dine with him every day, 
but returning in the evenings to La Mira. On one of these occa- 
sions, while dinner was in preparation at a neighbouring Tratteria, 
they were standing out in the balcony, when, says Mr. Moore, 


‘ Happening to remark, in looking up at the clouds, which were still 
bright in the west, that ‘“‘ what had struck me in Italian sun-sets was 
that peculiar rosy hue, ” I had hardly pronounced the word “ rosy,” 
when Lord Byron, clapping his hand on my mouth, said, with a langh, 
“Come d—n it, Tom, don’t be poetical.” Among the few gondolas 
passing at the time, there was one at some distance, in which sate two 
gentlemen, who had the appearance of being English ; and, observing 
then to look our way, Lord Byron, putting his arms a-kimbo, said, with 
a sort of comic swagger, “ Ah, if you John Bulls knew who the two 
fellows are, now standing up here, I think you would stare!” I risk 
mentioning these things, though aware how they may be turned against 
myself, for the sake of the otherwise indescribable traits of manner and 
character which they convey.’—vol. ii. p. 252. 


It was but at the very moment of their separation, that Lord 
Byron presented to Mr. Moore the manuscript journals which, with 
certain necessary mutilations, form the basis of the present work. 
His account of this incident is as follows: 


‘ A short time before dinner he left the room, and in a minute or two 
returned, carrying in his hand a white leather bag. ‘* Look here,” be 
said, holding it up,—* this would be worth something to Murray, though 
you, I dare say, would not give sixpence for it. ‘ What is it?” I asked.— 
" ; Life and Adventures,” he answered. On hearing this, I raised my 
hands in a gesture of wonder. “It is not a thing,” he continued, “ that 
can be published during my life-time, but you may have it, if you like—— 
there, do whatever you please with it.” In taking the bag, and thanking 
him most warmly ; I added, “ This will make a nice legacy for my little 
Tom, who shall astonish the latter days of the nineteenth century with it. 
He then added, ‘* You may show it to any of our friends you think 
worthy of it :”"—and this is, nearly word for word, the whole of what 
between us on the subject.’—vol. ii. p. 273. 


Count Guiccioli having been prevailed upon by his friends, 10 
an end to the open scandal, to which his wife’s residence at 
a Mira necessarily gave rise, effected her removal to Ravenna. 
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For awhile this circumstance seems to have disposed Lord Byron 
io return to England, in order that he might no more place himself 
within the sphere of attractions, which he knew not how otherwise 
to resist. Upeh the eve of his setting out, he, however, received 
enexpectediy a8 invitation, sanctioned by the Count himself, to 
Ravenna. He hesitated between passion and duty; a female friend 
of Madame Guiccioli, who witnessed the scene, has painted his 
irresolution, upon this occasion, in a characteristic manner, in a 
letter which she addressed to that lady. ‘ He was ready dressed 
for the journey, his gloves and cap on, and even his little cane in 
his hand. Nothing was now waited for, but his coming down 
stairs, his boxes being already on board the gondola. At this mo- 
ment, my lord, by way of pretext, declares that if it should strike 
one o’clock before every thing was in order, (his arms being the 
only thing not yet quite ready), he would not go on that day. 
The hour strikes, and he remains.’ She added, ‘ he has not the 
heart to go,’ and she was quite right. He hastened to Ravenna, 
where he soon appeared in public, as the Countess’s regularly 
installed cicisbeo. 

A translation of the ‘‘ Morgante Maggiore,” of Pulci, and the 
composition of the “‘ Prophecy of Dante,” gave him literary oceu- 
pation for some time. At Ravenna, also, he wrote his pamphlet in 
defence of Pope, which every body remembers; and his ‘‘ Marino 
Faliero,” which, we are afraid, every body has forgotten. Pro- 
ceedings were taken by Madame Guiccioli for her separation—not 
from Lord Byron, as one would have expected, but from her hus- 
band—which terminated in a regular divorce. After this, she was 
removed to the house of her father, Count Gamba, about fifteen 
miles from Ravenna, where Lord Byron was permitted to visit her 
once or twice a month. The time not devoted to her society, he is 
said to have spent in perfect solitude. The political state of Italy 
at that period (1820) was a good deal agitated ; a constitutional 
government having been established at Naples, Lord Byron made 
no secret of his sympathy in the cause of freedom, and frequently 
mentions, in his letters, that if an opportunity should offer, he 
would take a part in the struggle. Hie was, in fact, enrolled 
amongst the Carbonari, and drew up a magnificent address to the 
new Neapolitan government, which, however, was intercepted on 
the way. Although he had long been accustomed to decry ngland 
and “all that it inherits,” to use a phrase which he often intro- 
duces, yet he never ceased to feel a nervous anxiety as to what 
was said and thought of himself and his writings in that country. 
Galignani's Messenger was sufficient for his politics; but with the 

nglish critical journals, and Scott’s novels, he could not dispense; 
and he often scolds Murray for not transmitting them to him regn- 
larly. “You need never trouble me,” he says, (October, 1820), 


“with any periodical publication, except the Edinburgh, Quarterly, 
NO. I. R 
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and an occasional Blackwood, or now and then a Monthly Re. 
view; for the rest I do not feel curiosity enough to look beyond 
their covers. * * * Books of travels are expensive, and [ don’t 
want them, having travelled already; besides, they lie, Pray send 
me no more poetry but what is rare, and decidedly good. There is 
such trash of Keats, and the like, upon my tables, that I aq 
ashamed to look at them. I say nothing against your parsons, 
your S**s, and your C**s—it is all very fine—but pray Sasiee 
ine from the pleasure. Instead of poetry, if you will favour me 
with a few soda-powders, I shall be delighted. * * The Abbot 
has just arrived, many thanks; as also for the Monastery—when 
you send it.” 

Mr. Moore has inserted extracts from a very curious pampblet, 
which Lord Byron wrote in answer to an attack made in Black- 
wood, upon Don Juan, and his own matrimonial conduct, which, 
though put to press by Mr. Murray, has never been published, 
With respect to his domestic affairs it says nothing new. He con- 
— that no specific charge was ever made against him, or at 
east communicated to him, on the part of Lady Byron’s friends; 
and he accounts for his departure from England, by imputing it to 
the true cause, that, in this country, he had become generally ob- 
noxious on account of the reports,—he calls them slanders,—which 
were propagated against him by a large majority of the upper 
circles of society. ‘The pamphlet is neatly and frankly written. It 
betrays a deeply wounded spirit, in reference to his personal situa- 
tion ; it contains, also, an amplification of his opinions upon the 
poetry of the age, and a renewal of his pledges of invariable alle- 
giance to the school of Pope. 

Before Lord Byron embarked in the abortive scheme of the 
“Liberal,” which he contributed for a while to support, it would 
appear that he had serious thoughts of coming to England, and of 
establishing, in partnership with Mr. Moore, a weekly newspaper. 
A portion of his letter on this subject is worth extracting. 


** The project, then, is for you and me to set up jointly a newspaper— 
nothing more nor less—weekly, or so, with some improvement or modifi- 
cations upon the plan of the present scoundrels, who degrade that depart- 
ment,—but a newspaper, which we will edite in due form, and, nevertheless, 
with attention. 

‘** There must always be in it a piece of poesy from one or other of us 
two, leaving room, however, for such dilettanti rhymers as may be deemed 
worthy of appearing in the same column; but this must be a sine qué nos; 
and also as much prose as we can compass. We will take an office—out 
names not announced, but suspected—and, by the blessings of Providence, 
give the age some new lights upon policy, poesy, biography, criticis®, 


, 


morality, theology, and all other ism, ality, and ology whatsoever.” — 
vol. ii, p. 386. 


We venture to say, that if the project had been put into exect 
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tion, it would have decidedly failed. It would have been a great 
deal too good a publication, for the general mass of readers of 
weekly periodicals. Nothing but trash and slander can succeed in 
that way; of the former Moore could not have been guilty, and 
to the latter he would never have descended. 

During Lord Byron’s residence at Ravenna, he occupied some 
of his leisure hours in writing a memoir of himself, which he trans- 
mitted to Mr. Moore, and which is inserted in this volume, It 
commences with the 4th of January, 1821, and reflects strongly 
the political agitation which then prevailed in that part of Italy, 
as well as his own desire for a universal republic. To this he 
thought the world was fast wending,—and “‘so it ought,” he empha- 
tically adds. We shall give one or two extracts from this memoir, 
in pt to let the reader see of what sort of materials it is com- 
posed. 


‘« Weather fine. Received visit. Rode out into the forest—fired 
pistols. Returned home—dined—dipped into a volume of Mitford's 
Greece—wrote part of a scene of ‘ Sardanapalus.’ Went out—heard 
some music—heard some politics. More ministers from the other Italian 
powers gone to Congress. War seems certain—in that case, it will be a 
savage one. Talked over various important matters with one of the ini- 
tiated. At ten and half returned home. 

‘“T have just thought of something odd. In the year 1814, Moore, 
(‘the poet,’ par excellence, and he deserves it) and I were going together, 
in the same carriage, to dine with Earl Grey, the Capo Politico of the 
remaining whigs. Murray, the maguificent, (the illustrious publisher of 
that name,) had just sent me a Java Gazette—I know not why, or where- 
fore. Pulling it out by way of curiosity, we found it to contain a dispute 
(the said Java Gazette) on Moore's merits and mine. I think, if I had 
been there, that I could have saved them the trouble of disputing on the 
subject. But, there is fame for you at six and twenty! Alexander had 
conquered India at the same age ; but I doubt if he was disputed about, 
or his conquests compared with those of Indian Bacchus, at Java. 

‘“ It was great fame to be named with Moore; greater to be compared 
with him; greatest-—pleasure, at least—to be with him; and, surely, an 
odd coincidence, that we should be dining together while they were quar- 
telling about us beyond the equinoctial line. 

‘“ Well, the same evening, I met Lawrence, the painter, and heard 
one of Lord Grey’s daughters, (a fine, tall, spirit-looking girl, with much 
of the patrician thorough-bred look of her father, which I dote upon), 
play on the harp, so modestly and ingeniously, that she looked music. 
Well, 1 would rather have had my talk with Lawrence (who talked de- 
lightfully) and heard the girl, than have had all the fame of Moore and 
me put together, 

‘“The only pleasure of fame is, that it paves the way to pleasure ; and 
the more intellectual our pleasure, the better for the pleasure and for us 
too, It was, however, agreeable to have heard our fame before dinner, 
and a girl's harp after.’ ’—vol. ii. pp. 409, 410. 


The next extract shall be a political one. 
r 2 
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« “ To-day (Feb. 18.) I have had no communication with my Carbonari 
cronies; but, in the mean time, my lower apartments are full of their 
bayonets, fusils, cartridges, and what not. I suppose that they consider 
me as a depdt, to be sacrificed, in case of accidents, It is no great matter, 
supposing that Italy could be liberated, who, or what is sacrificed, It ig 
a grand object—the very poetry of politics. Only think—a free Italy!!! 
Why, there has been nothing like it since the days of Angustus. I reckon 
the times of Ceesar (Julius) free; because the commotions left every bod 
a side to take, and the parties were pretty equal at the set out. But 
afterwards, it was all preetorian and legionary business—and since !—we 
shall see, or, at least, some will see, what card will turn up. It is best to 
hope, even of the hopeless. The Dutch did more than these fellows have 
to do, in the seventy years’ War. 

‘ “February 19th, 1821. 

« «* Came home solus—very high wind—lightning—moonshine—solita 
stragglers muffled in cloaks—women in masks—white houses—clouds hur. 
rying over the sky, like spilt milk blown out of the pail—altogether very 
poetical. It is still blowing hard—the tiles flying, and the house rocking 
—rain splashing—lightning flashing—quite a fine Swiss Alpine evening, 
and the sea roaring in the distance. 

‘ « Visited—conversazione. All the women frightened by the squall: 
they won’t go to the masquerade, because it lightens—the pious reason! 

‘ «Still blowing away. A. has sent me some news to-day. The war 
approaches nearer and nearer. Oh, those scoundrel sovereigns! Let us 
but see them beaten—let the Neapolitans but have the pluck of the Dutch 
of old, or the Spaniards of now, or of the German protestants, the Scotch 
presbyterians, the Swiss under Tell, or the Greeks under Themistocles— 
all small and solitary nations(except the Spaniards and German Lutherans), 


and there is yet a resurrection for Italy, and a hope for the world.” ’—vol. 
li. pp. 429, 430. 


It would appear from this journal, which, in truth, is a strange 
compound, that Lord Byron had latterly indulged in drinking 
ardent liquors occasionally, and that his poetical faculties were 
becoming low and tame, in comparison with what they had been. 
His spirits were generally bad, and the life he led seems to have 


been indeed miserable. The following picture of himself is dis- 
tressing. 


«« February 2d, 1821. 

‘“ T have been considering what can be the reason why J always wake at 
a certain hour in the morning, and always in very bad spirits—I may say, 
in actual despair and despondency, in all respects, even of that which 
pleased me over night. In aboutan hour or two, this goes off, and I com- 
pose either to sleep again, or, at least, to quiet. In England, five years 
ago, I had the same kind of hypochondria, but accompanied with so vi0- 
lent a thirst, that I have drank as many as fifteen bottles of soda-water in 
one night, after going to bed, and been still thirsty ; calculating, however, 
some lost from the bursting out and effervescence and overflowing of the 
soda-water, in drawing the corks, or striking off the necks of the bottles, 


from mere thirsty impatience. At present I have not the thirst, but the 
depression of spirits is no less violent. 
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«« | read in Edgeworth’s Memoirs, of something similar (except that his 
thirst expended itself on small beer) in the case of Sir F. B. Delaval; but 
then he was, at least, twenty years older, What is it? liver ?—In England, 
Le Man (the apothecary) cured me of the thirst in three days, and it had 
lasted as many years. I suppose that it is all hypochondria. 

«« What I feel most growing upon me are laziness, and a disrelish more 

werful than indifference. If I rouse, it is into fury. I presume that I 
shall end (if not earlier by accident, or some such termination) like Swift 
—dying at top.” 1 confess, I do not contemplate this with so much 
horror as he apparently did, for some years before it happened. But Swift 


had hardly begun life at the very period (thirty-three) when I feel quite an 
old sort of feel. 


‘“Oh! there is an organ playing in the street—a waltz, too! I must 
leave off to listen. They are playing a waltz, which I have heard ten 
thousand times at the balls in London, between 1812 and 1815. Music 
is a strange thing.” ’"—vol. ti. pp. 424, 425. 


We agree with Mr. Moore, in feeling that there is something 
peculiarly affecting ‘in this little incident of the music in the 
street, thus touching so suddenly upon the nerve of memory, and 
calling away his mind from its dark bodings, to a recollection of 
years and scenes the happiest, perhaps, of his whole life.’ 

The failure of the Carbonari, and the banishment of the Guiccioli 
family to Pisa, obliged the Countess to repair thither, as by the 
Papal decree of divorce, she was to reside either in her father’s 
house ora convent. Lord Byron, of course, followed, ae he 
had already fixed his mind, as the game of liberty was up in Italy, 
to see what he could do for it in Greece. Sardanapalus and Cain 
were, in the mean time, written and published, with what slender 
success we need not state. Before leaving Ravenna for Pisa, he 
entertained a strong presentiment, that ‘‘ the principle of life in 
him, did not tend to longevity,” and that although Moore was 
eight years older, he would nevertheless survive him. He moreover 
predicted, that his removal to Pisa, would be ‘‘ the forerunner of a 
thousand evils.” In fact, he had not resided long there, when his 
unlucky quarrel with the Serjeant Major, and its consequences, 
rendered his sojourn in that city any thing but comfortable. This, 
followed up by his servant's attempt upon the life of the young 
Count Gamba, brought the whole party under the immediate notice 
of the government, which ordered both the father and son to quit 
Tuscany. As the Countess was under the necessity of remaining 
under her father’s protection, Lord Byron now removed to Genoa, 
whither he was accompanied by the whole family. 

Having already, on more than one occasion, noticed the con- 
nexion of Lord Byron with the “ Liberal,” and the Hunts, as well as 

is voyage to Greece, and the premature termination, in that region, 
of his strange and passionate life, we shall only here attend to one 
or two curious particulars, connected with the latter part. of his 
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career, which Mr. Moore’s resources have enabled him to add to 
the accounts already published. 

‘For an insight into the true state of his mind at this crisis, the follow. 
ing observations of one, who watched him with eyes quickened by anxiety, 
will be found, perhaps, to afford the clearest and most certain clue, « Aj 
this time,” says the Contessa Guiccioli, “ Lord Byron again turned his 
thoughts to Greece; and, excited on every side by a thousand combining 
circumstances, found himself, almost before he had time to form a decision, 
or well knew what he was doing, obliged to set out for that country. But, 
notwithstanding his affection for those regions—-notwithstanding the con- 
sciousness of his own moral energies, which made him say always that ‘a 
man ought to do something more for society than write verses,'—notwith. 
standing the attraction which the object of this voyage must necessarily 
have for his noble mind, and that, moreover, he was resolved to return to 
Italy within a few months,—notwithstanding all this, every person who 
was near him at the time, can bear witness to the struggle which his mind 
underwent (however much he endeavoured to hide it), as the period fixed 
for his departure approached.” 

‘ In addition to the vagueness which this want of oy defined object so 
unsatisfactorily threw round the enterprise before him, he had also a sort 
of ominous presentiment—natural, perhaps, to one of his temperament 
under such cireumstances—that he was but fulfilling bis own doom in 
this expedition, and should die in Greece. On the evening before the 
departure of his friends, Lord and Lady B**, from Genoa, he called upon 
them for the purpose of taking leave, and sate conversing for some time. 
He was evidently in low spirits, and, after expressing his regret that they 
should leave Genoa before his own time of sailing, proceeded to speak of his 
intended voyage in a tone full of despondence. ‘* Here,” said he, “ we 
are all now together—but when, and where, shall we meet again ? I have 
a sort of boding that we see each other for the last time ; as something tells 
me I shall never again return from Greece.” Having continued a little 
longer in this melancholy strain, he leaned his head upon the arm of the 
sofa on which they were seated, and, bursting into tears, wept for some 
minutes with uncontrollable feeling. Though he had been talking only 
with Lady B**, all who were present in the room observed, and were 
affected by his emotion, while be himself, apparently ashamed of his 
weakness, endeavoured to turn off attention from it by some ironical 
remark, spoken with a sort of hysterical laugh, upon the effects of“ ner- 
vousness.”’ ‘"—vol. ii. pp. 663—665. 

It was the wish of Madame Guiccioli to attend Lord Byron to 
Greece, but that, of course, he could not think of permitting. Mr. 
Moore has been able to add very little to the details of Lord 
Byron’sdeath, which have been given by Count Gamba, Fletcher, 
Millingen, and others. With respect to the Memoranda, which 
Mr. Moore placed at the disposal of Lord Byron’s sister and 
executor, for the suppression of which he has been by some of our 
contemporaries much, and most unjustly censured, we perceive, 
what, indeed, we had already suspected and stated, that there was 
nothing in those papers worthy of being published, which has not 
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been found in other journals, or in letters over which Mr. Moore 
has exercised his own discretion. Whether that discretion has 
been properly used, in all cases, the public will decide. We com- 
lain, that it has given more of the immoral features of Lord 
Byron's character to the world, than there was any sort of necessity 
for. At the same time, we must do Mr. Moore the justice to say, 
that, in all other respects, he has acquitted himself of the task 
which his noble friend had, in some measure, imposed upon him, 
ina manner as creditable to his personal independence, as it is to 
his literary reputation. 








—- 


Ant. VI.—The Philosophical Transactions of the Royal Society of 
London, for the Year 1830. Part II. 4to. London: Taylor. 1830. 


Tais portion of the Royal Society’s publication for the past year, 
contains a number of papers, which particularly recommend then. 
selves to our attention, by their practical and useful tendency. We 
are not insensible to the advantages which may be derived from the 
propagation of ingenious, although merely speculative, suggestions. 
But we think that those compositions, which are thought most cal- 
culated to promote the arts of life, should always obtain a preference 
in the pages of the Philosophical Transactions. To a few of the 
articles in the work before us, we now invite the consideration of 
the reader. 

Dr. Daubeny on the occurrence of Iodine and Bromine in certain 
Mineral Watersof South Britain.—In this paper, the learned author 
has given the results of his experiments on some of our mineral 
springs, which he tested, with the view of rer one, propor- 
tion of iodine or bromine, which they might contain. The enquiries 
of some continental chemists had led to the establishment of an 
opinion that all saline springs, as well as the waters of the ocean, 
were impregnated, more or less, with the two principles or either of 
them, we have mentioned. It was a natural, and might have proved a 
very important, object of curiosity, to ascertain the quantities of these 
powerful ingredients, bromine and iodine, which the visitors of our 
watering-places were unconsciously consuming every year. Iodine 
is at present much used in medicine, and, though very groper is 
certainly not dangerous. Bromine is the reverse. It is a very 
active poison, in even minute doses. We have, however, great 
satisfaction in stating, that the analysis of the principal saline 
springs of England has shown, that neither of the powerful prin- 
ciples named, exists in those waters, except in a proportion, and 
under circumstances of combination, that forbid the apprehension 
of danger from its use in any reasonable quantity. e give a 
Catalogue of the English springs in which iodine or bromine were 
ound, arranging them according to their geological position. 
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Geological 
Position. 


Spring. 


Iodine. 


Proportion of 


Bromine. 





Transition 
Slates 


Coal Form- 
ation 


Lias Clay 





Bualt Do. 


Llandrindod Pure Saline, 
Radnorshire 


Moira Spring, Ashby de 
la Zouch 


Northwich Brine Spring 
Middlewich Brine Spring 


Nantwich Brine Spring 





Shirleywitch Brine Spring 


Leamington (Robbins’s 
Well) 


Gloster Sulphureous Sa- 
line 


Walton Spring, Tewkes- 
bury 


Pittville Pure Saline, 
Cheltenham 


Sherborne, Do. 
Thomson’s, Do, 
Old Well, Do. 


The Sea off Portsmouth 





gallons. 
Do. 


None 


None 


gallons. 


gallons 
None 


1 grain in 
gallons 


1 grain in 
gallons 


1 grain in 
gallons 


None 


1 grain in 
gallons 


| grain in 
gallons 


1 grain in 
gallons 


None 





1 grain in 343 


L grain in 343)9.36 grains in 


1 grain in 12 


A trace, but 
not estimated 


Do. 


4.68 grains in 
1 gallon 


1.2 grains in | 
gallon 
1 gallon 


6.32 grains in 
1 gallon 


4.32 grains a 
1 gallon 





L grain in 10) 
quarts 





1 grain in 10 
quarts 


None 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
} 
| 
| 


| grain in 6 
gallons 


None 


None 


None 





| grain in 1 





gallon _| 
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Dr. Daubeny concludes by the expression of his opinion, that 
Bromine may be collected in abundance from some of our native 


Brine Bere This hint we hope will not be lost on some of ov! 
practical chemists. 
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Mr. Daniel on a new Register- Pyrometer for Measuring the 
Expansion of Solids.—A very ingenious Pyrometer, invented by 
Mr. Daniel, has already been some time in the hands of scientific 
experimentalists. It was intended, by the inventor, as a means of 
correcting the errors which were so generally entertained, with 
respect to the degrees of temperature, ond the boiling point of 
mercury. The instrument has answered the proposed purpose very 
satisfactorily—but its use appears to be very materially limited, in 
consequence of its being applicable only to furnaces of a ver 
peculiar construction.—Mr. Daniel, by a long course of experi- 
ments, has produced a Pyrometer, to which no objection of this 
nature applies; and he states, that whilst it is a practical instru- 
ment, capable of being employed by the potter, smelter, enameler, 
and others, in measuring the higher degrees of heat; it is also 
suited to those delicate researches into the expansion of metals, 
which occupy, So properly, the time of the first philosophers. 

The Pyrometer, he states, consists of two distinct parts, which I 
shall designate as the Register, and the Scale. The first, is a solid 
bar of blacklead earthenware, eight inches long, seven-tenths of an 
inch wide, and of the same thickness, cut out of a common black- 
lead crucible. In this, a hole is drilled, three-tenths of an inch in 
diameter, and seven inches and a half deep. At the upper end of 
this bar, and on one of its sides, about six-tenths of an inch in 
length of its substance is cut away, to the depth of half the diameter 
of the bore. When a bar of any metai six inches and a half long, 
is dropped into this cavity, it rests against its solid end; anda 
cylindrical piece of porcelain, about one inch and a half long, which 
I shall call the Index, is placed upon the top of it, which projecting 
into, and beyond the open part, is firmly confined to its place, by 
a ring or strap of platinum; which, passing round the blacklead 
bar, and over the piece of porcelain, is made to press on the latter 
with any required degree of tension, by means of a small wedge of 
porcelain, inserted between the bar and the strap, on the side of the 
former. It is obvious, that when such an arrangement is exposed 
toahigh temperature, the metallic bar will force the index forward, 
to the amount of the excess of its expansion over that of the black- 
lead, and that when again cooled, it will be left at the point of 
greatest elongation. It may also be observed, that the exact indi- 
cation of this amount, is not in the slightest degree interfered with 
by any permanent contraction, which the blacklead may undergo 


at high degrees of heat; as any such contraction will take place 
at the moment of greatest expansion of the metal, and the index 


a still mark its point of furthest extension upon this contracted 
asis, 


‘The problem now consists in the accurate measurement of the dis- 
tance which the index has been thrust forward from its original position : 
and although the amount can, in any case, be but small, there is no reason 
why it may not be determined with the same precision as is now 
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commonly attained in similar quantities, in astronomical and 
operations. For this purpose, the scale is constructed of two rules of 
brass, accurately joined together, at a right angle, by their edges, and fitting 
square upon two sides of the blacklead bar, and of about half its length, 
At one end of this double rule a small plate of brass projects at a right 
angle, which plate, when the two sides of the former are applied to the 
two sides of the register, is brought down upon the shoulder, formed } 
the notch cut away at its upper end, and the whole may be thus firmly 
adjusted to the blacklead bar, by three planes of contact. 

* On the outside of the frame another brass rule is firmly screwed down, 
which, projecting beyond it, and bending a little,so as to bring its end oppo. 
site to the cavity in the blacklead bar, when applied to it, supports a move. 
able arm exactly five and a half inches long, turning at its fixed extremity 
upon a centre, and at its other carrying an arc of a circle, accurately divided 
into degrees and thirds of a degree, whose radius is exactly five inches. 
At the centre of this circle upon the arm, and of course at the distance of 
half an inch from the centre of motion, another lighter arm is made to 
turn, one end of which being the exact radius of the circular arc, carries 
a nonius with it, which moves upon the face of the arc, and subdivides the 
former graduation into minutes. The other end crosses the centre; and 
at the exact distance of one length of the radius, or the distance between 
the two centres of motion, terminates in an obtuse steel point, turned 
inwards at a right angle. These graduations and distances are laid down, 
with the greatest precision, by Mr. Troughton’s dividing engine. This 
part of the apparatus may be regarded asa pair of proportional compasses, 
attached to the end of the brass rule and frame, whose longer legs, carrying 
the arc and nonius, are to its shorter as ten to one: and the opening of 
the latter, being regarded as achord of a small circle, is magnified in the 
same proportion by the former, and measured upon the scale. A small 
steel spring let into the larger arm is made to press upon the smaller, so 
as to adjust the nonius to the commencement of the graduation; and, 
when forced back, it tends to restore it to its original position.’ 


Mr. Daniel then proceeds to give an interesting account of the 
experiments which he made with this instrument. He concludes 
as follows : 


‘ Those who might object to the expence of a platinum bar, may sub- 
stitute an iron one for ordinary purposes, and the cost of the blacklead 
register can never be an obstacle to its general use. Other substances 
might obviously be employed in its construetion: but the facility with 
which it can be worked, its small expansion, its infusibility, and the impu- 
nity with which it bears the most sudden changes of temperature (a8 
when red hot it may be quenched even in water without injury,) will pro- 
bably always give the blacklead ware the preference. The only precat- 
tion to be taken with it, is to expose it previously out of the contact of air, 
to a heat at least as great as that in which it is intended to employ the 
instrument.’ 


On the Illumination of Light-houses.—By Lieut. T. Drummond. 
The Corporation of the Trinity House having been induced, upo® 
reading Lieut. Drummond’s account of a method of producing 1 
tense light, to invite that gentleman to make a trial of the method, 
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he accepted the proposal, and, after a due period had elapsed, he 
produced the apparatus, of which the present paper contains a 
description. The first part of this composition consists of an histo- 
rical account of light-houses, and the mode in which their illumi- 
nation was maintained in this country, and also in France. This 
retrospect embraces a very curious series of facts, which, therefore, 
we shall transcribe. 


‘The more rude and ancient methods of illuminating light-houses with 
open coal fires, with common lamps or candles, sometimes aided by re- 
flectors, composed of small facettes or plane mirrors*, have, in this coun- 
try, been completely superseded, even in light-houses of secondary im- 
portance ; and it may be said, that there is only one method now in use, 
for this purpose, along the coast of Great Britain and Ireland. This con- 
sists in the use of a parabolic reflector, of about three or four inches focal 
length, and from twenty-one to thirty inches in diameter, illuminated by 
an Argand lamp, seven-eighths of an inch in diameter, placed in the focus. 
The reflector is hammered out of a plane surface, consisting of two plates 
of silver and copper rolled out together, and though executed with great 
skill, considering the means, cannot be regarded as a very perfect instru- 
ment. This description must be understood as applying only to light- 
houses under the management of public bodies; with respect to those 
which have been let to private individuals, I have no very accurate infor- 
mation: but if they should, on examination, prove to be of an inferior 
order, it would only be the natural consequence of such a system. 

‘In fixed lights, the number of these reflectors varies according to the 
portion of the circumference required to be illuminated: but it should 
not be less than this arc divided by the angle of divergence of the reflected 
light. At the Eddystone, where the whole circle requires to be illuminated, 
the number should not be Jess than 399= 21: if it be less than this there 
must be dark spaces, diverging from the light-house as a centre, in which 
nothing but the unassisted light of a single Argand will be visible. 

‘In revolving lights, there are five, seven, and even ten reflectors on a 
side, the number of sides being usually three or four. In the light-houses 
lately erected on Beachy Head, and on the Perch Rock at the mouth of 
the river Mersey, there are thirty reflectors in each, disposed on three 
sides, each bearing ten reflectors. These are the latest, and may be con- 
sidered as the best specimens of this method of illumination ; being about 
ten times more powerful than the ordinary fixed lights. In some few 
stances oil gas has been introduced, but the intensity of the fame being 
very little, if at all, superior to an Argand lamp supplied with the best 
spermaceti oil, little or no advantage can be expected from this introduc- 
tion, as far as regards the brilliancy of the light, when reflectors are used. 





** The Eddystone, till the year 1811, was lighted with twenty-four 
wax candles. Up to that time it was in the hands of private individuals : 
but, on the expiration of the lease, the Trinity House took it under their 
own Management, and immediately substituted lamps and reflectors. 
The Bidstone, a leading light to Liverpool, consisted of a large reflector, 

t ten feet in diameter, lighted by an immense spout lamp, with a wick 
about twelve inches wide, from which a volume of smoke arose that com- 
pletely intercepted the light from the upper part of the reflector.’ 
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‘ About thirty-eight years ago the experiment was tried, in three o 
four light-houses, of substituting glass lenses instead of metallic parabolic 
reflectors. These lenses were twenty inches in diameter, of nineteen inches 
focal length, and about five inches thick : but from the imperfection of form 
and the badness of material, the light transmitted by them appears, by our 
late experiments, to be about one-third of that of the reflectors now in use, 
while their divergence is so small that one-third of a degree on each 
side of the axis they cease to be visible. With a view probably to remedy 
these defects, a somewhat extraordinary ar.angement was adopted, viz,— 
the addition of parabolic reflectors behind the lenses, It is true that by 
this means some addition is made to the direct light of the lens, and, what 
is of more consequence, the divergent light is increased ; so that, at an 
angle of about three degrees with the axis, it is equal to abont thirteen 
times the light of an Argand. So far, therefore, the refiector, though bat 
a small portion of it comes into use, contributes to the effect of the lens; 
but the converse experiment does not appear to have been tried, viz.—how 
far the reflector was improved by the lens being placed before it: other- 
wise it would quickly have been perceived that the effect of the reflector 
alone was about double the united effects of the reflector and lens; while 
at the same time, its effective divergence was also greater, being about 
eight times that of the combined lens and reflector, at an angle of three 
degrees on either side of the axis. 

‘ This plan was, fortunately, never very extensively adopted: and in 
those light-houses belonging to the Trinity House, where it was tried, it 
has subsequently been discontinued, and the lenses replaced by reflectors. 
The North Foreland, however, under the management of the Governors 
of Greenwich Hospital, still remains a solitary example of a method which 
cannot be too soon abandoned, more especially since the remedy seems 
so easy,—merely to remove the lenses, and leave a free and unobstructed 
passage to the light of the reflectors. 

‘Another mode, differing from these now described, has lately been 
introduced into France by MM. Arago and Fresnel, which rivals the most 

werful of our lights in brilliancy, and surpasses them in economy and 
acility of management. A large Argand lamp, with four concentric wicks, 
the exterior of which is three and one-third inches in diameter, occupies 
the centre of the light-house. Around this powerful light, eight magoifi- 
cent lenses, thirty inches square, are disposed, touching each other at the 
edges, and forming a hollow octagonal prism about the lamp. Above 
these, smaller lenses of a similar construction, but in the form of trape- 
zoids, are placed, inclining towards the centre, till their axes form angles 
of about fifty degrees with the horizon, at which inclination their sides 
come into contact, and thus completely inclose the central light. By the 
intervention of plane mirrors, the beams of light issuing from the secondary 
lenses, are rendered parallel to those of the principal; but, by the same 
means, a horizontal deviation of about seven degrees is given to them, 8 
that this addition to the light is made to contribute to the divergence and 
consequent duration of light when revolving, rather than to add to its 
brilliancy. The lens, which is plano-convex, is of a peculiar construction, 
being formed of separate rings or zones, whose convex surfaces preserve 
nearly the same curvature, as if they constituted portions of one complete 
lens, the interior and useless part of the glass being removed; s0 that a 
section of these zones resembles a wedge placed with the edge uppermost 
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one side, that next the lamp, being a straight line, the other an arc of 9 
e. 
cathe idea of such a lens appears first to have occurred to the celebrated 
Buffon, when engaged in some experiments on burning-glasses; but he 
supposed, what is not possible, that it might be ground out of one large 
piece of glass. Dr. Brewster, in an article on the same subject, in the 
Edinburgh Encyclopedia, in 1811, showed that it might be built of sepa- 
rate pieces; and this was an important step inasmuch as it rendered of 
easy execution, what was before impracticable. To Dr. Brewster, there- 
fore, the priority of suggesting this improvement is due. To MM. Arago 
and Fresnel, obviously unacquainted with what had been previously done 
or recommended, belong the praise of having first got such a lens con- 


structed, of combining it with a very powerful lamp, and, above all, of 
giving it a most useful and beneficial practical application. 


‘The Cordouan light-house, at the mouth of the Garonne, the diffi- 
cult entrance to Bordeaux, has been fitted up in this manner; and as the 
lens and lamp, used in our experiments, were purchased at Paris of the 
same makers, a pretty accurate estimate may be formed of its merits, when 
compared with the light-houses of this country.’ 

Lieutenant Drummond’s invention departs widely from these 
various plans of illumination, as it derives the light from a ball or 
cylinder of dime, intensely ignited. He had already used this sort 
of light for purposes of survey, and, on such occasions, the in- 
tense heat was communicated by directing a stream of oxygen 
through a flame of alcohol. But the use of alcohol, on such a large 
scale as a light-house would require, must necessarily be very expen- 
sive. Lieutenant Drummond has therefore proposed to substitute for 
it hydrogen gas, which answers the purpose in the most satisfac- 
torymanner. He has, accordingly, contrived an apparatus, by which 
the oxygen and hydrogen gas shall pass through separate avenues, 
until they approach the ball or cylinder of lime; near that point 
the gases mingle, and the united stream poured ay the ball, 
keeps it in a permanent state of intense ignition. The invention 
was tried at the Trinity-house, and the astonishing result was ob- 
tained, that the light emitted bya lime-ball, only three-eighths of an 
inch in diameter, heated by two jets of the compound gas, is equal 
to that sent forth by thirteen Argand lamps. The expense of this 
light, provided with all the advantages which it is capable of receiv- 
ing, would not exceed two shillings and sixpence an hour. We are 
glad to see that this ingenious and very successful plan has been 
very warmly and eagerly entertained by the authorities, to whose de- 
partments such subjects more especially belong ; and we hope that, 
ere long, the country will fully enjoy the benefits to be derived 
from so very creditable and useful a discovery. 

The able ard very interesting paper of Dr. Yelloly, on the ten- 
dency to calculous disorders, with which the volume concludes, we 
shall reserve for a separate notice. 
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Art. VII.— Voyages and Discoveries of the Companions of Columbus, 
By Washington Irving. 12mo. pp. 337. London: Murray, 183}, 


Tis interesting little work forms one of the volumes of Mr. 
Murray’s “‘ Family Library,” a title which, from the valuable and 
entertaining matter the collection contains, as well as from the 
careful style of its execution, it well deserves. No family, indeed, 
in which there are children to be brought up, ought to be without 
this ‘‘ Library,” as it furnishes the readiest resources for that self- 
education, which ought to accompany or to succeed that of the 
boarding-school or the academy, and is infinitely more conducive 
than either to the cultivation of the intellect. 

Mr. Irving very naturally feels not a little enthusiasm as to 
every subject that is, iu any way, connected with the discovery of 
America. We have already noticed, with applause, his voya 
of the great navigator, whom he almost idolizes, and we are clad 
to observe, that that production has been epitomised for the 
“ Family Library.” His present volume relates the voyages and 
discoveries of the companions of Columbus, the disciples of the 
admiral, who, enkindled by his zeal, and instructed by his example, 
sallied forth, separately, in the vast region of adventure, to which he 
had led the way! The acquisition of gold and precious stones, con- 
cerning the ~ tote ti of which, in the new world, so many 
exciting rumours prevailed in Europe, and especially in Spain, in 


the early part of the sixteenth century, was, no doubt, the principal 
object which stimulated the pager > of most of these successive 


bands of maritime adventurers. Some expected to. monopolize the 
pearl fisheries of Paria and Cubaga; and some to occupy the 
golden Chersonesus of antiquity, which was then supposed to be 
situated near the coast of Veragua, and to have furnished the gold 
which Solomon used in building the temple of Jerusalem ; while 
others, animated by a nobler ambition, addressed their hopes and 
energies to the accomplishment of that discovery, grander than 
every thing he had yet achieved, with which Columbus expected to 
crown the glories of his life. It was in pursuit of this object,—a 
continent in the South Sea,—that he made his last and most dis- 
astrous voyave; the wayward fate, by which he had been guided 
and harassed, from the commencement of his career, not permitting 
him to penetrate more than a few steps beyond the vestibule of 
that temple of future liberty and wealth, which he had disclosed 
to mankind. 
The indefatigable labours of Navarrete have enabled Mr. Irving 
to trace the history of the followers of the admiral, in an authentic 
and satisfactory manner. Oviedo’s General History, which ut- 
fortunately exists only in manuscript, in the library of the Seville 
cathedral; the Archives of the Indies, in Madrid, and the his- 
torical works of Herrera, Las Casas, Gomara, and Peter Martyr, 
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have also rendered him considerable assistance. The voyages of 
Alonzo de Ojeda, of Nino and Guerra, of Vicente Pinyon, and 
other small and not very successful adventurers, having been more 
or less touched upon in Mr. Irving’s former production, we shall 
confine our attention principally to the adventures of Vasco Nunez 
de Balboa, the discoverer of the Pacific Ocean. His life has re- 
cently been written, with great yoy by M. J. Quintana, one 
of the few living authors of whom Spain can boast, and a scholar 
of whom any nation might be co 

Vasco Nunez was one of the early adventurers, who hoped to 
better his fortunes by settling in the colony which was planted in 
St. Domingo. He belonged to one of those poor noble families 
which abound in Spain ; was a good swordsman, and a person of 
considerable ability, though of loose and profligate habits. He had 
fixed himself upon a farm at Salvatierra, but having involved him- 
self in debts which he had no prospect of discharging, he gladly 
availed himself of an opportunity which presented itself, of taking 
his departure from the island, as well as of gratifying his passion 
for change of scene, and enterprize. On the eve of the Bachelor 
Euciso sailing upon his expedition from St. Domingo, Vasco 
Nunez, in order to escape the vigilance of his creditors, who kept 
a close watch on the shore, to prevent him, as well as several others 
who owed large sums in the colony, from getting free, in this 
manner, from their obligations, concealed himself in a cask, which 


wasremoved from his farm on board Euciso’s vessel, as if it were only 
filled with provisions for the voyage. When the vessel was fairly out 
at sea, Vasco Nunez emerged, like an  Saolgp en. from his cask, to the 


great surprise of Euciso, who had been totally ignorant of the 
stratagem. They soon, however, became good friends, although 
the fugitive afterwards repaid his protector with the ingratitude 
that usually forms part of the character of all adventurers. Having 
raised himself, by intrigue and talent, to the government of the 
settlement which was formed at Darien, he was determined to pre- 
serve his command by making large remittances to the Spanish 
treasury, and in order to accomplish his object, it was necessary 
toexplore and plunder new territories. His arms were first directed 
against Careta, the cacique of Coyba, in the isthmus of Darien, 
from whose residence he returned with two brigantines, loaded 
with booty and captives. Among the latter, was the daughter of 
the cacique, a young and beautiful girl, of whom the Spaniard 
became enamoured. She became his wife, after the fashion of the 
country, and to his excessive fondness for her, he subsequently 
owed his ruin, Thus, in every region, we see that love exercises, 
upon the fortunes of man, an irresistible influence. 

he father of the fair captive, induced Nunez to assist him in a 
Wat which he was carrying on against a neighbouring cacique ; 
after chastising and plundering the foe, he paid a friendly visit to 
‘nother cacique, the lord of Comagree, a province situated in a 
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beautiful plain, at the foot of a lofty mountain. The scene of his 
interview with the cacique, which ultimately led to his discovery 
of the Pacific, is described by Mr. Irving with his usual graphic 


power. ; " 

‘On the approach of Vasco Nunez, the cacique came forth to meet 
him, attended by seven sons, all fine young men, the offspring of his 
various wives. He was followed by his principal chiefs and warriors, and 
by a multitude of his people. The Spaniards were conducted with great 
ceremony to the village, where quarters were assigned them, and they were 
furnished with abundance of provisions, and men and women were 
appointed to attend upon them. 

‘ The dwelling of the cacique surpassed any they had yet seen for mag. 
nitude, and for the skill and solidity of the architecture. It was one 
hundred and fifty paces in length, and eighty in breadth, founded upon 
great logs, surrounded with a stone wall; while the upper part was of wood- 
work, curiously interwoven, and wrought with such beauty as to fill the 
Spaniards with surprise and admiration. It contained many commodious 
apartments. There were store-rooms also; one filled with bread, with 
venison, and other provisions; another with various spirituous beverages, 
which the Indians make from maize, from a species of the Palm, and from 
roots of different kinds. There was also a great hall in a retired and 
secret part of the building, wherein Comagree preserved the bodies of his 
ancestors and relatives. These had been dried by the fire, so as to free 
them from corruption, and afterwards wrapped in mantles of cotton, richly 
wrought and interwoven with pearls and jewels of gold, and with certain 
stones held precious by the natives. They were then hung about the hall 
with cords of cotton, and regarded with great reverence, if not a species 
of religious Cevotion. 

‘ Among the sons of the cacique, the eldest was of a lofty and generous 
spirit, and distinguished above the rest by his superior intelligence and 
sagacity. Perceiving, says old Peter Martyr, that the Spaniards were 
a ‘* wandering kind of men, living only by shifts and spoil,” he sought to 
gain favour for himself and family by gratifying their avarice. He gave 
Vasco Nunez and Colmenares, therefore, four thousand ounces of gold, 
wrought into various ornaments, together with sixty slaves, being captives 
that he had taken in the wars. Vasco Nunez ordered one-fifth of the gold 
to be weighed out and set apart for the crown, and the rest to be 
among his followers. 

‘ The division of the gold took place in the porch of the dwelling of 
Comagree, in the presence of the youthful cacique who had made the gift. 
As the Spaniards were weighing it out, a violent quarrel arose among them 
as to the size and value of the pieces which fell to their respective shares. 
The high-minded savage was disgusted at this sordid brawl among beings 
whom he had regarded with such reverence. In the first impulse of bis 
disdain he struck the scales with his fist, and scattered the glittering gold 
about the porch. Before the strangers could recover their astonishment 
at this sudden act, he thus addressed them, ‘“‘ Why should you quarrel 
for such a trifle? If this gold is indeed so precious in your eyes, that for 
it alone you abandon your homes, invade the peaceful lands of others, # 
expose yourself to such sufferings and perils, I will tell you of a regi 
where you may gratify your wishes to the utmost. Behold those lofty 
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mountains,” continued he, pointing to the south ; “beyond these lies a 
mighty sea, which may be discerned from their summit. It is navigated 
by people who have vessels almost as large as yours, and furnished, like 
them, with sails and oars. All the streams which flow down the southern 
side of those mountains into that sea abound in gold; and the kings who 
reign upon its borders eat and drink out of golden vessels, Gold, in fact, 
is as plentiful and common among those people of the south, as iron is 
among you Spaniards.” '"—Family Library, No. xviii., pp. 146—148. 


It may be imagined, that this intelligence was not lost upon 
Nunez. He eagerly enquired into the means of penetrating to such 
a paradise of riches, and was told that he would find it a task 
attended with many difficulties ; as he would have to pass through 
the territories of several caciques, who would oppose him with hosts 
of warriors, and also be exposed to the attacks of cannibals, and 
lawless hordes of other wandering savages. These difficulties had 
no terrors for Nunez; they rather nerved his courage with new 
strength, and his whole mind was now devoted to the discovery of 
the sea beyond the mountains, to which he looked forward as the 
source of fortune, as well as of fame. Anxious as he was to com- 
mence his enterprise, he did not quit the cacique, without baptis- 
ing him and his whole family—‘ thus singularly,’ as Mr. Irving 
truly observes, ‘ did avarice and religion go weet in hand, in the 
conduct of the Spanish discoverers.’ 

Upon returning to the seat of his own government, Nunez wisely 
reflected, that he had not sufficient force to conquer his way to the 
new ocean ; he, therefore, remitting at the same time a consider- 
able sum of money, made application to the colony, established at 
St. Domingo, for assistance. While waiting the result of his 
request, he undertook a minor expedition, in search of a golden 
temple, which was reported to him as existing in the province of 
Dobayba—so called, according to Indian tradition, from ‘a mighty 
female of the olden time, the mother of the god who created the 
sun and moon, and all good things.’ In the course of his search 
after this famous temple, he encountered a thousand difficulties and 
misfortunes. On ascending one of the minor streams of the Rio 
Negro, he discovered a whole nation, living in huts, built among 
the branches of immense and lofty trees, who, having drawn up the 
ladders by which their dwellings were made accessible from below, 
refused to enter into any communication with the invader. By 
threatening to cut up their houses, root and branch, Nunez, how- 
ever, prevailed upon them to surrender. He demanded gold, 
which they had not, as they assured him that they stood in no 
need of it; but, upon being pressed, their cacique promised, if he 
were allowed to visit a distant mountain, to return laden with the 

esired metal. He was allowed to take his departure, but he never 
returned. Although Nunez was thus baffled in his thirst for weve b 
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and in his searches for the golden temple, yet the discovery of t 
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latter, for a long time, continued to be a favourite object of pursuit 
among the adventurers of Darien. 

Having received a small reinforcement from St. Domingo, 
Nunez at length set out, in the month of September, 1513, upon 
his grand expedition in quest of the southern sea. In order to 
compensate, in some measure, for the paucity of his forces, he was 
attended by a number of Indians, and of ferocious blood-hounds, 
By means of these animals, and his fire-arms, Nunez overcame the 
opposition of several hostile caciques, and although he lost a 
majority of his followers by sickness and fatigue, he penetrated to 
the neighbourhood of the mountain, from the top of which, they 
were told, they would see the ocean spread before them. Here 
they rested for the night. The result is told by Mr. Irving in his 
best style. 


‘ The day had scarce dawned, when Vasco Nunez and his followers set 
forth from the Indian village, and began to climb to the height. It was a 
severe and rugged toil for men so wayworn: but they were filled with new 
ardour at the idea of the triumphant scene that was so soon to repay them 
for all their hardships. 

‘ About ten o’clock in the morning they emerged from the thick forests 
through which they had hitherto struggled, and arrived at a lofty and airy 
region of the mountain. The bald summit alone remained to be ascended ; 
and their guides pointed to a moderate eminence from which they said the 
southern sea was visible. 

‘ Upon this Vasco Nunez commanied his followers to halt, and that no 
man should stir from his place. Then, with a palpitating heart, he as- 
cended alone the bare mountain-top. On reaching the summit the 
long-desired prospect burst upon his view. It wasas if a new world were 
unfolded to him, separated from all hitherto known by this mighty barner 
of mountains. Below him extended a vast chaos of rock and forest, and 
green savannahs and wandering streams, while at a distance the waters of 
the promised ocean glittered in the morning sun. 

‘ At this glorious prospect Vasco Nunez sank upon his knees, and poured 
out thanks to God for being the first European to whom it was given to 
make that discovery. He then called his people to ascend: ‘‘ Behold my 
friends,” said he, “that glorious sight which we have so much desired. 
Let us give thanks to God that he has granted us this great honour and 
advantage. Let us pray to him to guide and aid us to conquer the sea and 
land which we have discovered, and which Christian has never entered to 
tea the holy doctrine of the Evangelists. As to yourselves, be as you 

ave hitherto been, faithful and true to me, and by the favour of Christ 
you will become the richest Spaniards that have ever come to the Indies; 
you will render the greatest services to your king that ever vassal rendered 
to his lord ; and you will have the eternal glory and advantage of all that 
is here discovered, conquered, and converted to our holy Catholic faith. 

‘The Spaniards answered this speech by embracing Vasco Nunez and 
promising to follow him to death. Among them was a priest, na 
Andres de Vera, who lifted up his voice and chaunted Te Deum luudamus 
—the usual anthem of Spanish discoverers. The rest, kneeling dows, 
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joined in the strain with pious enthusiasm and tears of joy; and never did 


4 more sincere oblation rise to the Deity from a sanctified altar, than from 
that wild mountain summit. It was indeed one of the most sublime dis- 
coveries that had yet been made in the New World, and must have opened 
a boundless field of conjecture to the wondering Spaniards. The imagi- 
nation delights to picture forth the splendid confusion of their thoughts. 
Was this the great Indian ocean, studded with precious islands, abounding 
in gold, in gems, and spices, and bordered by the gorgeous cities and 
wealthy marts of the East? or was it some lonely sea locked up in the 
embraces of savage uncultivated continents, and never traversed by a 
bark, excepting the light pirogue of the savage? The latter could hardl 
be the case, for the natives had told the Spaniards of golden realms, and 
populous and powerful and luxurious nations upon its shores. Perhaps it 
might be bordered by'various people, civilized in fact, though differing from 
Europe in their civilization; who might have peculiar laws and customs, 
and arts and sciences; who might form, as it were, a world of their own, 
intercommuning by this mighty sea, and carrying on commerce between 
their own islands and continents; but who might exist in total ignorance 
and independence of the other hemisphere. 

‘Such may naturally have been the ideas suggested by the sight of this 
unknown ocean. It was the prevalent belief of the Spaniards, however, 
that they were the first Christians who had made the discovery. Vasco 
Nunez, therefore, called upon all present to witness that he took possession 
of that sea, its islands, and surrounding lands, in the name of the sove- 
reigns of Castile, and the notary of the expedition made a testimonial of 
the same, to which all present, to the number of sixty-seven men, signed 
their names. He then caused a fair and tall tree to be cut down and 
wrought into a cross, which was elevated on the spot from whence he had 
first beheld the sea. A mound of stones was likewise piled up to serve as 
a monument, and the names of the Castilian sovereigns were carved on the 
neighbouring trees. The Indians beheld all these ceremonials and rejoic- 
ings in silent wonder, and, while they aided to erect the cross and pile up 
the mound of stones, marvelled exceedingly at the meaning of these mo- 
numents, little thinking that they marked the subjugation of their land. 

‘The memorable event here recorded took place ou the 26th of Septem- 
ber, 1513; so that the Spaniards had spent twenty days in performing the 
journey from the province of Carreta to the summit of the mountain, a dis- 
tance which at present, it is said, does not require more than six days’ 
travel. Indeed the isthmus in this neighbourhood is not more than eighteen 
leagues in breadth in its widest part, and in some places merely seven; 
but it consists of a ridge of extremely high and rugged mountains. When 
the discoverers traversed it, they had no route but the Indian paths, and 
often had to force their way amidst all kinds of obstacles, both from the 
savage country and its savage inhabitants. In fact, the details of this nar- 
rative sufficiently account for the slowness of their progress, and present 
an array of difficulties and perils, which, as b .s been well observed, none 
but those ‘men of iron” could have subdued and overcome.’—Family 
Library, No. xviii., pp. 173—176. 


Nunez took possession of the sea, with the chivalrous and reli- 
glous formalities, practised on such occasions by the Spanish 
s 2 
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adventurers of those days. After some time spent in explori 
the coast, he obtained the most exciting information concernine 
the kingdom of Peru, and returned to Darien with a considerable 
booty which he had collected during his expedition. Although he 
was peculiarly successful in winning the regard and attachment of 
the native Indians and their chiefs, with whom he had intercourse, 
nevertheless he was more than once guilty of treating those who 
resisted him, with extreme cruelty. There was one cacique, espe- 
cially, named Poncra, upon whom he inflicted a horrid punish- 
ment. This chieftain was famed for his riches; upon the approach 
of Nunez, he and his people fled from their habitations, in which 
the Spaniards found booty, to the value of three thousand crowns 
in gold. Not content with this, they sought out the cacique, whom 
they discovered in his retreat, and in whom, it is represented, they 
beheld a monster of deformity. They pressed him to disclose the 

lace where his treasures were concealed, but he denied that he 
had any. He was put to the torture, with no better success, and 
in the end, when they saw that his obstinacy, as they called it, was 
invincible, they gave him and three of his companions to be torn 
in pieces by the blood-hounds. The character of the victor is well 
delineated by the author. 


‘ Thus ended one of the most remarkable expeditions of the early dis- 
coverers. The intrepidity of Vasco Nunez in penetrating, with a handful 
of men, far into the interior of a wild and mountainous —- peopled 


by war-like tribes; his skill in managing his band of rough adventurers, 
stimulating their valour, enforcing their obedience, and attaching their 
affections, show him to have possessed great qualities as a general. We 
are told that he was always foremost in peril, and the last to quit the field. 
He shared the toils and dangers of the meanest of his followers, treating 
them with frank affability; watching, fighting, fasting, and labouring with 
them ; visiting and consoling such as were sick or infirm, and dividing all 
his gains with fairness and liberality. He was chargeable at times with 
acts of bloodshed and injustice, but it is probable that these were often 
called for as measures of safety and precaution ; he certainly offended less 
against humanity than most of the early discoverers; and the unbounded 
amity and confidence reposed in him by the natives, when they became 
intimately acquainted with his character, speak strongly in favour of his 
kind treatment of them. 

* The character of Vasco Nunez had, in fact, risen with his circumstances, 
and now assumed a nobleness and grandeur from the discovery he had 
made, and the important charge it had devolved upon him. He no longer 
felt himself a mere soldier of fortune, at the head of a band of adventurers, 
but a great commander conducting an immortal enterprise. ‘“ Behold, 
says old Peter Martyr, “ Vasco Nunez de Balboa, at once transformed 
from a rash royster to a politic and discreet captain ;” and thas it is that 
men are often made by their fortunes; that is to say, their latent qualities 
are brought out, and shaped and strengthened by events, and by the neces- 
sity of every exertion to cope with the greatness of their destiny.'—Family 
Library, No. xviii., pp. 199, 200. 
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Mr. Irving relates, also, the fortunes of Valdivia and his com- 
panions, and of Juan Ponce de Leon, in a style that imparts a new 
interest to their voyages of discovery. In the Appendix, he has 
inserted an interesting account of a visit, which, in the spirit of a 
pilgrim, he paid a few leagues from Seville, to the now deserted 
village of Palos, whence Columbus sailed upon his first expedition 
in search of the new world. We cannot refuse ourselves the plea- 
sure of a single passage from this little sketch, which 
makes us regret that Mr. Irving has not bestowed upon the world, 
or even promised to it, a description of his late tour in Spain. We 
need only premise that he was accompanied, on this occasion, by a 
member of the Pinzon family, the same which, three centuries ago, 
had given more than one companion to Columbus. 


‘ As the tide was out we drove along the flat grounds bordering the 
Tinto. The river was on our right, while on our left was a range of hills, 
jutting out into promontories, one beyond the other, and covered with 
vineyards and fig-trees. ‘The weather was serene, the air soft and balmy, 
and the landscape of that gentle kind calculated to put one in a quiet and 
lappy humour, We passed close by the skirts of Palos, and drove to the 
hacienda, which is situated at some little distance from the village, between 
itand the river. The house is a low stone building, well white-washed, 
and of great length; one end being fitted up as a summer residence, with 
saloons, bed-rooms, and a domestic chapel ; and the other as a bodega, or 
magazine for the reception of the wine produced on the estate. 

‘The house stands on a hill, amidst vineyards, which are supposed to 
cover a part of the site of the ancient town of Palos, now shrunk to a 
miserable village. Beyond those vineyards, on the crest of a distant hill, are 
seen the white walls of the convent of La Rabida rising above a dark wood 
of pine trees, 

‘ Below the hacienda flows the river Tinto, on which Columbus embarked. 
Itis divided by a low tongue of land, or rather the sand bar of Saltes, 
from the river Odiel, with which it soon mingles its waters, and flows on to 
the ocean. Beside this sand bar, where the channel of the river runs 
deep, the squadron of Columbus was anchored, and from hence he made 
sail on the morning of his departure. 

‘ The soft breeze that was blowing scarcely ruffled the surface of this 
beautiful river; two or three picturesque barks, called mysticks, with long 
latine sails, were gliding down it. A little aid of the imagination might 
suffice to picture them as the light caravels of Columbus, sallying forth on 
their eventful expedition, while the distant bells of the town of Huelva, 
which were ringing melodiously, might be supposed as cheering the voyagers 
with a farewell peal. 

‘T cannot express to you what were my feelings on treading the shore 
which had once been animated by the bustle of departure, and whose sands 
had been printed by the last footstep of Columbus. The solemn and sub- 
lime nature of the event that had followed, together with the fate and 
fortunes of those concerned in it, filled the mind with vague yet melancholy 
ideas. It was like viewing the silent and empty stage of some great 
drama when all the actors had departed. The very aspect of the landscape, 
* tranquilly beautiful, had an effect upon me; and as I paced the deserted 
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shore by the side of a descendant of one of the discoyerers, I felt my heart 
swelling with emotions and my eyes filling with tears. 

‘ What surprised me was, to find no semblance of a sea-port; there was 
neither wharf nor landing-place—nothing but a naked river bank, with the 
hulk of a ferry-boat, which | was told carried passengers to Huelva, lyi 
high and dry on the sands, deserted by the tide. Palos, though it has 
doubtless dwindled away from its former size, can never have been im- 
portant as to extent and population. If it possessed warehouses on the 
beach, they have disappeared. It is at present a mere villlage of the 
poorest kind, and lies nearly a quarter of a mile from the river, in a hollow 
among hills. It contains a few hundred inhabitants, who subsist principally 
by labouring in the fields and vineyards. Its race of merchants and mari- 
ners are extinct. There are no vessels belonging to the place, nor any 
show of traffic, excepting at the season of fruit and wine, when a few 
mysticks and other light barks anchor in the river to collect the produce of 
the neighbourhood. The people are totally ignorant, and it is probable 
that the greater part of them scarce know even the name of America. Such 
is the place from whence sallied forth the enterprise for the discovery of the 
western world! 

‘ We were now summoned to breakfast in a little saloon of the haci- 
enda. The table was covered with natural luxuries produced on the spot— 
fine purple and muscatel grapes from the adjacent vineyard, delicious 
melons from the gardens, and generous wines made on the estate. The 
repast was heightened by the genial manners of my hospitable host, who 
appeared to possess the most enviable cheerfulness of spirit and simplicity 
of heart. 

‘ After breakfast we set off in the calesa to visit the Convent of La Ra- 
bida, which is about half a league distant. The road, for a part of the 
way, lay through the vineyards, and was deep and sandy. The calasero 
had been at his wit’s end to conceive what motive a stranger like myself, 
apparently travelling for mere amusement, could have in coming so far to 
see so miserable a place as Palos, which he set down as one of the very 
poorest places in the whole world: but this additional toil and struggle 
through deep sand to visit the old Convent of La Rabida, completed his 
confusion—** Hombre!” exclaimed he, “ es una ruina! no hay mas que 
dos frailes !”—** Zounds! why it’s a ruin! there are only two friars there:” 
Don Juan laughed, and told him that I had come all the way from Seville 
precisely to see that old ruin and those two friars. The calasero made the 
Spaniard’s last reply when he is perplexed—he shrugged his shoulders and 
crossed himself. 

‘ After ascending a hill and passing through the skirts of a straggling 
pine wood, we arrived in front of the convent. It stands in a bleak and 
solitary situation, on the brow of a rocky height or promontory, over 
looking to the west a wide range of sea and land, bounded by the frontier 
mountains of Portugal, about eight leagues distant. The convent is shut 
out from a view of the vineyard of Palos by the gloomy forest of pines 
which I have mentioned, which cover the promontory to the east, and 
darken the whole landscape in that direction. 

‘ There is nothing remarkable in the architecture of the convent ; patt 
of it is Gothic, but the edifice, having been frequently repaired, and being 
white- washed, according to the universal custom in Ae rey inherited 
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from the Moors, it has not that venerable aspect which might be expected 
from its antiquity. 

‘ We alighted at the gate where Columbus, when a pedestrian, a 
stranger in the land, asked bread and water for his child! As long as the 
convent stands, this must be a spot calculated to awaken the most thrilling 
interest. The gate remains apparently in the same state as at the time of 
his visit, but there is no longer a porter at hand to administer to the wants 
of the wayfarer. The door stood wide open, and admitted us into a small 
court-yard. From thence we passed through a Gothic portal into the 
chapel, without seeing a human being. We then traversed two interior 
cloisters, equally vacant and silent, and bearing a look of neglect and 
dilapidation. From an open window we had a peep at what had once 
been a garden, but that had also gone to ruin; the walls were broken and 
thrown down; a few shrubs, and a scattered fig-tree or two were all the 
traces of cultivation that remained. We passed through the long dormi- 
tories, but the cells were shut up and abandoned ; we saw no living thing 
except a solitary cat stealing across a distant corridor, which fled in a panic 
at the unusual sight of strangers. At length, after patrolling nearly the 
whole of the empty building to the echo of our own footsteps, we came to 
where the door of a cell, being partly open, gave us the sight of a monk 
within, seated at a table writing. He rose, and received us with much 
civility, and conducted us to the superior, who was reading in an adjacent 
cell. They were both rather young men, and, together with a noviciate 
and a lay-brother, who officiated as cook, formed the whole community of 
the convent. —Family Library, No. xviii., pp. 316—321. 


The object of Mr. Irving’s visit to the Convent, was to discover 
if it contained any records connected with the history of Columbus, 
but he was informed, that the archives of the Institution were 
destroyed by the French, who, to the eternal dishonour of their 
commanders, carried aVandal desolation into every quarter of Spain, 
of which they had even an hour’s possession. Not contented with 
robbing the churches of their plate and pictures, they often bar- 
barously mutilated what they could not take away. 
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Ir forms almost an era in one’s life, to have had an opportunity of 
inspecting such a splendid series of volumes as are now placed 
before us, under the title of “ Antiquities of Mexico.” We should 
have supposed, after we had contemplated the superb materials of 
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which they consist, that they were the results of some State enter. 
prise, undertaken by a spirited and ambitious government, which 
aimed at exalting the national character, and its own, by the 
munificence of its patronage of the fine arts. 

Our admiration, however, was not a little heightened for the 
great work, when we found, that the herculean task was altogether 
the proposal, as it was the execution of mere individual impulse, 
talent, and perseverance. We are sure that every reader will par- 
take of our surprise, when he understands something of the details 
of the vast undertaking, to which we have now called his attention, 

We find in history, a great many allusions to the existence of 
Mexican antiquities. It was always understood, that the first 
Christian missionaries to Mexico, discovered, and became possessed 
of, various interesting relics, relating to the ancient state of that 
province. In some instances, it was known that these relics were, 
from time to time, transmitted to Europe, where they were always 
regarded as objects of great consideration. From the effects of 
political vicissitudes, these curious objects were scattered through 
the different countries of Europe, and to this circumstance it may 
probably be owing, that so little use has been made of those docu- 
ments, towards illustrating the genuine history of ancient Mexico. 
Hence it is, that the early inhabitants of that interesting country, 
have been so strangely misrepresented ; hence do they appear in 
history, as only a band of rude barbarians, who were indebted to 
their invaders for all the knowledge which they possessed of the 
arts of civilization. 

Justice, however, though tardily, has been rendered to the 
aborigines of Mexico. The dispersed paintings and hieroglyphics 
of ancient Mexican execution, and which—seen in their separate 
condition, as they were preserved in countries remote from, and 
unconnected with, one another—are, in the present publication, 
brought into one brilliant collection, forming not sorsth an object 
of interest for the curious in art, but a subject of necessary and 
profound study for the historian. In the details of these extra- 
ordinary productions, will be found traces of a highly cultivated 
state of society ; of an acquaintance with refined morality, with an 
influential religion, with laws, arts, sciences, and even the more 
delicate habits of domestic life. Thus, then, the union of these 
various performances of Mexican skill—the display of them in one 
unbroken series, wili have the important effect of repealing, as it were, 
the early history, as it now stands, of Mexico; of shewing that civili- 
zation was not so bounded in its diffusion, as we have been led to 
suppose ; but that the human mind had, even in the remote times 
to which we allude, vindicated its power of progressive advance- 
ment, without any other stimulus than what it derived from its own 
energy. The importance and interest belonging to the consider- 
ations, to which these facts give rise, are too obvious to requife 
that they should be more particularly dwelt on. 
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it will then be understood by the reader, that the volumes before 
us consist, for the most part, of Fac-similes of the known collec- 
tions of old Mexican yr cme hieroglyphics, which have been 
preserved in any of the Libraries or Institutions of Europe. The 
contents of each volume we shall, however, specify, premising that 
the four first consist entirely of Fac-similes of paintings, hiero- 
slyphics, or drawings, whilst the three last are occupied with 
comments and explanations, in different languages. 

In the First Volume: Copy of the Collection of Mendoza, from 
the Bodleian Library at Oxford.—Of the Codex Telleriano-Re- 
mensis, from the Royal Library at Paris.—Fac-simile of an Original 
Mexican Hieroglyphical Painting, from the Collection of Boturini. 
—Fac-simile of an Original Mexican Painting, from the Collection 
of Sir Thomas Bodley in the Bodleian Library.—Fac-simile of an 
Original Mexican Painting, from the Selden Collection of MSS. 
inthe Bodleian Library.—Fac-simile of an Original Mexican Hiero- 
glyphic Painting, from the Selden Collection in the Bodleian Library. 
~'In the Second Volume: Copy of a Mexican MS., from the 
Library of the Vatican.—Fac-simile of an Original Mexican Paint- 
ing, from the Bodleian Library. —Fac-simile of an Original Mexican 
Painting, from the Library of the Institute at Bologna.—Fac-simile 
of an Original Mexican Painting, from the Imperial Library at 
Vienna.—Fac-similes of Original Mexican Paintings, from the 
Royal Library at Berlin; and of a Mexican bas-relief, from the 
Royal Cabinet of Antiques. 

In the Third Volume: Fac-simile of an Original Mexican Paint- 
ing, from the Borgian Museum, at the College of Propaganda in 
Rome.—Fac-simile of an Original Mexican Painting, from the 
Royal Library at Dresden.—Fac-simile of an Original Mexican 
Painting, in the possession of M. de Fejérvary, at Pess, in Hun- 
gary.—Fac-simile of an Original Mexican Painting, from the 
Library of the Vatican. 

In the Fourth Volume: Monuments of New Spain, by W. 
Dupaix, from the Original Drawings, executed by order of the 
King of Spain, in Three Parts.—Specimens of Mexican Sculpture, 
in the possession of Mr. Latour Allard, in Paris.—Specimens of 
Mexican Sculpture, preserved in the British Museum.—Plates 
copied from the Giro del Mondo of Gemelli Carreri; with an 
Engraving of a Mexican Cycle, from a Painting formerly in the 
possession of Boturini.—Specimen of Peruvian Quipus, with Plates 
representing a Carved Peruvian Box, containing a collection of 
supposed Quipus. 

The Fifth Volume contains: Commentaries of early French, 
Spanish, and Italian, on the Hieroglyphical Paintings in the First 
hree Volumes. —Commentary of Dupaix, on the ecnsinats of 


New Spain, displayed in the Fourth Volume.—The Sixth Book of 
the inedited MS. of Sahagun’s History of New Spain, treating of 
the Rhetoric, Philosophy, Morals, and Religion of the Mexicans. 
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The Sixth Volume is a Translation of the Fifth, with Copious 
Notes, by the Right Honourable Lord Viscount Kingsborough, 

The Seventh Volume contains the whole of the MS. of the 
History of New + by Sahagun, in the Original Spanish, with 
the exception of the Sixth Book, printed in the Fifth Volume, 

The reader, whose knowledge of the geography of Ey 
enables him to appreciate the length of the pilgrimage which 
artist must have accomplished, in order to inspect the original 
collections, in the various places above enumerated, will, after all, 
have a very inadequate impression of the toil, the inconvenience, 
and the numerous difficulties, with which he was beset in his 
interesting journey. ‘To surmount such obstacles, as he must un- 
doubtedly have met with, — a rare provision of the virtues 
of patience and fortitude. Mr. Aglio, however, seems to have 
united those qualities, in an eminent degree, to the peculiar genius 
and skill, which would enable him to take advantage of his facili- 
ties ; and to him, to his perseverance, and professional ability, we 
ewe the present complete and truly beautiful copy, of the most 
singular pictorial records, that were ever traced by human ingenuity. 
It appears that this distinguished artist devoted the whole of six 
years—almost the term of an apprenticeship—in travelling and 
copying for this great work. So much time, employed by the master 
of such a pencil as Mr. Aglio commands, ought to have secured a 
fortune, at any rate ; but we doubt much if he has chosen the sort 
of performance, that will be popular enough to produce that desir- 
able consequence ; and, therefore, we can only regard the present, 
as one of those rare instances of disinterested enthusiasm in the 
pursuit of a favourite employment, in which the artist is stimu- 
lated, much less by the hope of enlarging his estate, than his 
reputation. 

Weare informed that Mr. Aglio was encouraged and assisted, 
in this work, by Lord Kingsborough, the son of the Earl of King- 
ston, A taste so legitimate and rational, as this statement implies, 
in a young noble of Ireland, is a novelty that we were not pre- 
pared for. His lordship seems to have taken the letterpress 
under his active jurisdiction ; and, judging from the copious notes, 
which, by their extensive occupation of the pages, leave the unhappy 
text, ata complete minimum of space, we should say, that his 
lordship was profoundly and variously learned ; and that sacred or 
profane history was alike familiar to his memory. It is, however, 
a question, how far the recondite, though able disquisitious, in 
which the noble editor thus indulges, are calculated to add popu- 
larity to the great work itself. A folio of metaphysics, is an awful 
companion in the nineteenth century; and we own, that for once 
that we have peeped at his lordship’s lucubrations, we have turned 
fifty times to the variegated pages of Mr. Aglio’s department. 

It is time, however, that the reader should be introduced, more 
particularly, to the nature and the execution of this splendid per- 
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formance. The portion of the work, which we select for illustra- 
tion, is that called, the ‘‘ Collection of Mendoza,’’ since it is more 
connected with the manners and habits of the Mexican ple, 
than any other. The paintings, in general, may be stated to be 
hieroglyphical narrations or descriptions, by means of painted 
symbols or objects familiarly known, which, by their relative 
arrangement in the picture, represent a certain set of ideas—thus 
performing the common use of words. We select some examples 
from the commentaries on the collection of Mendoza. 


‘The description of what was customary with the native Mexicans at 
the birth of a male or female infant; the rite and ceremony of naming the 
children, and of afterwards dedicating and offering them at their temples, 
orto the military profession, according to the signification of the figures 
which follow on the other side of the leaf, which are accompanied with brief 
explanations, in addition to the description given in this page of all the 
said figures, which is as follows. 

‘ As soon as the mother was delivered of the infant, they put it intoa 
cradle, as is represented; and when it was four days old, the midwife 
took the infant in her arms naked, and carried it into the court of the 
mother’s house, in which court were strewed reeds, or rushes, which they 
call Tule, upon which was placed a small vessel of water, in which the said 
midwife bathed the said infant; and after she had bathed it, three boys 
being seated near the said rushes, eating roasted maize mixed with boiled 
beans, which kind of food they named Yzxcue, which provision or paste 
they set before the said boys, in order that they might eat it. After the 
said bathing or washing, the said midwife desired the said boys to pro- 
nounce the name aloud, bestowing a new name on the infant which had 
been thus bathed; and the name which they gave it was that which the 
midwife wished. When they first carried out the infant to bathe it,—if it 
was a boy they carried him holding his symbol in his hand, which symbol 
was the instrument which the father of the infant employed, either in 
the military profession, or in his trade, whether it was that of a goldsmith, 
jeweller, or any other; and the said ceremony having been gone through, 
the midwife delivered the infant to his mother. But if the infant was a 
girl, the symbol with which they carried her to be bathed was, a spinning 
wheel and distaff, with a small basket and a handful of brooms, which 
were the things which would afford her occupation when she arrived at a 
proper age. 

‘They offered the umbilical cord of the male infant, together with the 
shield and arrows, the symbols with which they had carried him to be 
bathed, in that spot and place where war was likely to happen with their 
enemies, where they buried them in the earth; and they did the same with 
that of the female infant, which they in the same way buried beneath the 
Metate or stone on which they ground meal. 

‘ After the above-mentioned ceremonies, when the period of twenty days 
had expired, the parents of the infant went with the infant to the temple 
or Mezquita, which they called Calmecac, and in the presence of their 
Alfaquis presented the infant with its offering of mantles and maxtles, toge- 
ther with some provision ; and after the infant had been brought up by its 
parents, as soon as it arrived at the proper age, they delivered him to the 
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superior Alfaqui of the said Mezquita, that he might be there instructed, iy 
order that he might afterwards become an Alfaqui: but if the parents o 
the infant resolved that when he attained a fit age, he should go and gery. 
in the military profession, they immediately offered him to the master, 
making a promise of him, which master of the young men and boys was 
named Teachcauh, or Telpuchtlato; which offering they accompanied 
with a present of provisions and other things for its celebration : and when 
the infant attained a fit age, they delivered him to the said master, 

‘Pirate LVIII.—1. The woman lately delivered. 2. These four roses 
signify four days, at the completion of which period the midwife carried 
forth the new-born infant to be bathed. 3. The cradle with the infant 
4. The midwife. 5. The symbols. 6.7.8. The three boys who named 
the new-born infant. 9. The rushes, with the small vessel of water. 
10. The brooms, distaff, spinning-wheel, and basket. 11. The father of 
the infant. 12. The superior Alfaqui. 13. The infant in the cradle, 
whose parents are offering it at the Mezquita. 14. The mother of the 
infant. 15. The master of the boys and of the young men. 

‘ The explanation of the plate which follows, and of the figures con- 
tained in it, which treats of the time and manner, in which the native 
Indians instructed their children how they ought to live, according to the 
signification of the figures successively represented in the plate: which 
comprises the four sections which follow. 

‘ The first section shows how parents corrected their children of three 
years old, by giving them good advice, and the quantity of food which 
they allowed them at each meal was half a roll. 

‘Pirate LIX. First Section.—1. Three years of age. 2. The father 
of the boy. 3. The boy. 4. The half of aroll. 5. The mother of the 
girl. 6. The half ofa roll. 7. The girl of three years of age. 

‘ The second section represents the parents employed in the same way, 
in instructing their children when they attained four years of age, when 
they began to exercise them by bidding them to do a few slight things. 
The quantity of food which they gave them at each meal was a roll. 

* Second Section.—8. The father of the boy. 9. The boy of four years 
of age. 10. Aroll. 11. The mother of the girl. 12. Aroll. 13. The 
girl of four years of age. ‘ 

‘The third section shows how the parents employed and exercised their 
sons of five years of age in tasks of bodily strength; for example, in 
carrying loads of wood of slight weight, and in sending them with light 
bundles to the Tianquez or market-place ; and the girls of this age re- 
ceived lessons how they ought to hold the distaff and the spinning-wheel. 
Their allowance of food was a roll. 

‘ Third Section.—14. The father of the boys. 15. Two boys of five 
years of age. 16. A roll. 17. A roll. 18. The mother of the gitl. 
19. Aroll. 20. The girl of five years of age. 

‘The fourth section shows how parents exercised and employed theit 
sons of six years old in personal services, that they might be of some 
assistance to their parents: as also in the Tianquez or market-places, !" 
picking up from the ground the grains of maize which lay scattered about, 
and the beans and other trifling things which those who resorted to the 
market had dropped ;—this was the occupation of the boys. The girls 
were set to spin, and employed in other useful tasks, that they might 
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hereafter, through the said tasks and works, sedulously shun idleness, in 

order to avoid the bad habits which idleness is accustomed to cause. The 

allowance of food which was given to the boys at each meal, was a roll 
a half. 

preter Section.—21. The father of the two boys. 22. Two boys of 

six years old. 23, A rolland a half. 24. The mother of the girl. 25. 

Arolland a half. 26. The girl of six years old. 

‘The explanation of the figures contained in the following plate, which 
treats of the time and manner in which the native Mexicans instructed 
and corrected their sons; that they might learn to avoid all kinds of 
sloth, and to keep themselves constantly exercised in profitable things, 
according to the signification of the figures successively represented in 
the plate, which is divided into four sections, which four sections are 
explained in their proper order and are as follow. 

‘The first section, wherein is shown how fathers employed their sons of 
seven years old in giving them nets to fish with; and mothers occupied 
their daughters in spinning, and in giving them good advice; in order 
that they might always be diligent, and employ their time in something 
to avoid all sloth. The allowance of food which they gave to their sons 
ateach meal was a roll and a half. 

‘Prate LX. First Section.—1. The seven blue points signify seven 
years, 2. The father of the boys contained in this division of the plate. 
3. A roll and a half. 4, The boy of seven years old, whose father is 
instructing him how to fish with the net which he holds in his hands. 5. 
The mother of the girls contained in this division of the plate. 6. A roll 
and a half. 7. The girl of seven years of age, whom her mother is 
teaching how to spin, 

‘The second section, wherein is declared how fathers chastise their sons 
of eight years of age, intimidating and threatening them with thorns of 
the aloe, that in case of negligence and disobedience to their parents, they 
should be punished with the said thorns; the boys accordingly weep for 
fear, as is represented and signified by the figures contained in this sec- 
a ae quantity of food which they allowed them, consisted of a roll 
and a half, 

‘Second Section.—8. These eight points signify eight years. 9. The 
father of the boys contained in this division of the plate. 10. A roll and 
ahalf. 11. The boy of eight years of age, whose father threatens him 
in case of ill-behaviour to inflict public punishment upon him with thorns. 
12. Thorns of the aloe. 13. The mother of the girls contained in this 
division of the plate. 14, The girl of eight years of age, whose mother 
threatens her with thorns of the aloe in case of ill-behaviour. 15. Thorns 
of the aloe. 

‘The third section, wherein is declared how fathers punished, with the 
said thorns of the aloe, their sons of nine years of age, when they were 
incorrigible and rebellious towards their parents, by running the said 
thorns into their shoulders and bodies. They corrected their daughters 
by pricking their hands with thorns, as is represented in the third section. 
The allowance of food which they gave them was a roll and a half. 

‘ Third Section.—17. These nine points signify nine years. 18. A roll 
andahalf. 19. The father of the boys contained in this division of the 
plate, 20. A boy of nine years old being found to be incorrigible, his 
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father runs thorns of the aloe into his body. 21. The mother of the o; 
contained in this division of the plate. 22. A roll andahalf. 23. Ty 
girl of nine years old, whose mother corrects her for negligence, by prick. 
ing her hands with thorns. 

‘ The fourth section shows how fathers chastised their sons of ten yea 
of age when they were refractory, by inflicting blows upon them with 
stick, and threatening them with other punishments, as is represented 
the figure contained in this section. The quantity and allowance of food 
which they gave them was a roll and a half. 

‘ Fourth Section. —24. These ten points signify ten years. 25, A roll 
and ahalf. 26. The father of the boys contained in this division of the 
plate. 27. The boy of ten years of age, whose father is correcting him 
with astick, 28. The mother of the girl contained in this division of the 
plate. 29. A roll and a half. 30. The girl of ten years of age, whos 
mother is correcting her with a stick. 

‘ The explanation of what is represented in the first section of the follow. 
ing plate.—When a boy or a girl of eleven years of age disregarded verbal 
reproof, their parents obliged them to inhale smoke of axi through their 
nostrils, which was a cruel and severe punishment, that they might be sorry 
for their conduct, and not turn out worthless and abandoned, but on the 
contrary employ their time in profitable things. They gave boys of such 
an age bread, which consisted of rolls, only by allowance, that they might 
learn not to be gormandizers or gluttons. 

‘ Prate LXI. First Section —1. The eleven blue points signify eleven 
years. 2. Arollandahalf. 3. The father of the boys contained in this 
division of the plate. 4. The boy of eleven years of age, whose father is 
punishing him by obliging him to inhale through the nostrils the smoke 
of dried axi. 5. The smoke or vapour of axi. 6. The mother of the girls 
contained in this division of the plate. 7. The girl of eleven years of age 
whose mother is punishing her by making her breathe smoke of axi. 8. A 
roll and a half. 9, The smoke of axi. 

‘ The explanation of what is represented in the second section.—When 
a boy or girl of twelve years of age would not submit to the reproof or ad- 
vice of their parents, the father took the boy and tied his hands and feet, 
and laid him naked on the ground in some damp and wet place, in which 
situation he kept him for a whole day, in order that by this punishment he 
might amend and fear his displeasure. And the mother obliged the git 
of the said age to work by night before break of day, employing her in 
sweeping the house and street, and continually occupying her in personel 
tasks. They gave them food likewise by allowance. 

* Second Section.—10. Twelve years. 11. Aroll and a half. 12. The 
father of the boys contained in this division of the plate. 13. The boy of 
twelve years of age stretched upon the wet ground, with his hands and feet 
tied fora whole day. 14. This painting signifies the night. 15. The mother 
of the girls contained in this division of the plate. 16. A roll and a half 
17. The girl of twelve years of age, who is employed by night in sweeping. 

‘'The explanation of what is represented in the third section of the 
following plate.-—Boys and girls of thirteen years of age were occupied by 
their parents: the boys in fetching wood from the mountains, and in bring- 
ing reed-grass and other litter in canoes for the use of the house; and the 
girls in grinding meal and making bread, and preparing other articles of 
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food for their parents. They gave the boys for their allowance of food two 
rolls each at each meal, 

‘ Third Section.—18. The father of the boys contained in this division 
of the plate. 19. Thirteen"years. 20. Two rolls. 21. The boy of thirteen 
years of age, who brings a load of reed-grass. 21. A canoe with bundles 
of canes. 22. The mother of the girls contained in this division of the 
plate. 23. The girl of thirteen years of age, who makes cakes and pre- 
pares articles of food. 24. Two cakes. 26. A bowl. 25. The comali. 
27, 28. A pot for boiling provisions in, and two cakes. 

‘The explanation of what is represented in the fourth section of the 
following plate-—Their parents employed and occupied a boy or girl of 
fourteen years of age, the boy in going in a canoe to fish in the lakes, and 
the girl in the task of weaving a piece of cloth. Their allowance of food 
was two rolls. 

‘ Fourth Section.—29. Fourteen years. 30. Two rolls, 31. The 
father of the boys contained in this division of the plate. 32. The boy of 
fourteen years of age, who goes out fishing with his canoe. 33, 
mother of the girls contained in this division of the plate. 34. Two rolls. 
35. The girl of fourteen years of age, who is occupied in weaving. 36. 
The web and occupation of weaving. 

‘The explanation of what is represented in the following plate.—The 
figures contained in the first section signify that the father who had sons 
nearly grown up, carried them to the two houses ——— in the plate ; 
either to the house of the master, who taught and instructed the young 
men; or to the Mezquita, accordingly as the lad was himself inclined ; and 
committed him to the care of the superior Alfaqui, or to the master of the 
boys, to be educated,—-which lads it was fit should have attained the age 
of fifteen. 

‘Pirate LXII. First Section—1. A youth of fifteen years of age, 
whose father delivers him up to the superior Alfaqui, that he might receive 
him as an Alfaqui. 2. The Talmazqui, who is the superior Alfaqui. 3. 
The Mezquita named calmecac. 4. The father of these two youths. 5. 
A young man of sixteen, whose father delivers him up to the master, that 
he might teach and instruct him. 6. The Teachcauh or master. 7. The 
seminary where they educated and taught the young men, which was called 
cuincacali. 8. Fifteen years. 

‘ The explanation of what is represented in the second section of the 
following plate-—This painting signifies the laws and usages which they 
followed and observed in the marriages, which they lawfully contracted. 
The ceremony consisted in the female negociator, who arranged the nup- 
tials, carrying on her back, on the first night of the wedding, the betrothed 
woman, accompanied by four women with blazing torches of resinous fir, 
who attend to light her on the way: and having arrived at the house of the 
man to whom she was engaged, the parents of the betrothed man went out 
o receive her in the court of the house, and conducted her to an apartment 
where the man to whom she was engaged expected her; and seating the 
betrothed couple on a mat on which were placed seats, near @ hearth of 
fire, they took them and tied them to each other by their clothes, and 
offered incense of copal to their gods. Two old men and two women: after- 
wards delivered a separate discourse to the newly married couple, and set 
ood before them, which they presently ate ; and after their repast was over 
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the two old men and women gave good advice to the married pair, felj 
them how they ought to conduct themselves and live, and by what means 
they might best preserve the state and obligations which they had taker 
upon them, in order that they might pass their lives in tranquillity, 

* Second Section.—9. The apartment. 10. The old man. 11, The 
hearth of fire. 12. The wife. 13. Copal. 14, The husband. 15, The 
old woman. 16, The old man. 17. Food. 18. A mat. 19, Food 
20. Anold woman. 21. A pitcher of pulque. 22. A cup. 23. 24, These 
women light the bride on her way with torches, when on the first night of 
the wedding they accompany her to leave her at the house of the bride. 
groom. 25. The female negociator, the bride, 26, 27. These women 
light the bride and bridegroom on the first night of their wedding. 

‘ The explanation of what is contained in the first section of the follow. 
ing plate.—Since each of the figures respecting the novice Alfaquis are 
accompanied with explanations signifying in what their fathers and supe. 
riors employed them, it will be unnecessary to repeat these explanations, 
further than by saying that as soon as they commenced being Alfaquis, per. 
sonal services for the Mezquitas were immediately allotted to them, in order 
that when they became superior Alfaquis, they might at a future time know 
how to employ the novices in the same routine of tasks as they had them. 
selves been engaged in. 

‘Prare LXIIL. First Section.—1. A Tlamacazq, or ‘novice Alfaqui, 
whose task it is to sweep. 2. A novice Alfaqui, who brings branches 
from the mountain for the purpose of strewing the mezquita. 3. A novice 
Alfaqui, who returns loaded with thorns of the aloe for the mezquita, in 
order to offer a sacrifice with them of his own blood to the devil. 4. A 
novice Alfaqui, who brings a load of green canes for the mezquita, for the 
purpose of making fences and to scatter on the pavement. 

‘ The explanation of what is represented in the second section of the fol- 
lowing plate; in which section likewise, under each of the figures, are 
declared the employments and occupations which were allotted to the young 
men, in order that they might afterwards know how, when they attained a 
proper age and station, to command other young men like themselves, 
that they might not turn out idle and abandoned persons, but always apply 
themselves to virtuous things. 

* Second Section.—5. A young man who carries a large log of timber for 
the purpose of keeping light burning in the mezquita. 6. A servant who 
carries wood for the abundant supply of light in the mezquita. 7. A 
servant carrying the said wood. 8. A young man with a load of boughs 
for the purpose of strewing the mezquita. 

‘ The explanation of what is represented in the third section of the fol- 
lowing plate; in which section likewise, under each of the figures, are 
declared the punishments and chastisements which the superior Alfaquis 
inflicted on those who were subject to them, correcting them either because 
they were negligent or inattentive to their duties, or on account of some 
excesses which they had committed, in the manner represented in the plate. 

‘ Third Section.—9. A superior Alfaqui, who is chastising a novice 
Alfaqui for being rieglectful of his duty. 10. A novice Alfaqui. II. A 
superior Alfaqui. 12. A novice Alfaqui. 13. A superior Alfaqui, who 's 
chastising a novice Alfaqui by piercing him with thorns of the aloe &s 
incorrigible. 14. This house signifies, that if the novice Alfaqui went © 
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his own house to sleep for three successive days, they inflicted on him the 
nishment which is declared and vaprenened. 

‘The explanation of what is represented in the fourth section of the fol- 
lowing plate; in which section likewise, under each of the figures, is 
declared how soldiers of valour trained to the military profession young 
men who had attained a fit age, according as their fathers had intrusted 
them to their care, and the youths were led by their own inclinations. 
Their fathers in this manner placed them with persons who were skilled in 
the arts and occupations to which their own inclinations disposed them. 

‘ Fourth Section —15. The Teguigua, who is a man of valour in war. 
16. The young man. 17. The father of the young man, who confides his 
son to the soldier of valour, that he may train him to the military profes- 
sion and carry hit along with him to the wars. 18. The young man, the 
pupil of the soldier of valour, who goes with him to the wars, carrying his 
baggage on his back, together with his own arms. 19. The Teguigua, a 
soldier of valour, who goes ready armed to the wars. 

‘The explanation of what is represented in the first section of the fol- 
lowing plate; in which section, under each of the figures, are declared 
the employments and occupations of the superior Alfaquis ; some went b 
night to the mountain to offer sacrifices to their gods, other played ou 
musical instruments, others counted the hours by the stars of the sky, and 
others exercised themselves in other services of their mezquitas, 

‘Pirate LXIV, First Section.—1. A novice Alfaqui. 2. A superior 
Alfaqui, who goes with a blazing light by night to a mountain to perform 
penance, and carries in his hand a bag of copal for incense to offer a sacrifice 
to the devil, and on his back henbane in a vase for the same sacrifice, as 
likewise boughs for the purpose of strewing the place of sacrifice; and 
behind him is a novice Alfaqui, with other things. 3. This painting with 
eyes signifies the night. 4. A superior Alfaqui, who is playing on the 
teponaztli, which is a musical instrument, which is his occupation during 
the night. 5. This painting with eyes signifies the night. 6. A superior 
Alfaqui, who watches by night the stars and the sky, in order to see what 
the hour is, which is the task and daty allotted to him. 

‘The explanation of what is represented in the second section of the 
following plate; in which section, under each of the figures, is declared 
its signification, explanatory of the punishments which they inflicted on the 
young men, as represented by the figures, which were executed according 
to the laws and ordinances of the kings of Mexico. 

‘Second Section.—7. A young man who proceeds on a military expe- 
dition, carrying a load of provisions and weapons of war. 8. The Tel- 
puchtlato. 9. A woman. 10. A young man. 11. The Telpuchtlato. 
The officers deputed to watch over the conduct of the young men, are here 
signified, who, when any young man had criminal connection with an 
woman, chastised the young man by inflicting blows upon him with hal - 
burnt as fiery logs of a and separated the parties from further inter- 
course, as is represented by the figures contained in this division of the 
plate.'—pp. 45—70. 


_ We hext give some curious illustrations of the course of public 
Justice, in Mexico—that being always a nice criterion of the state 
of civilization in different countries. 


NO, II, T 
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‘ The explanation of what is represented imthe following plate; the planof 
the halls of council belonging to the king of Mexico, and of his palace with 
its courts, and the steps by which they entered, and the throne and seat of 
Moteccuma. Inthe emptyspaces of the figures representing them, are written 
the names and the explanations of each particular thing; and accordingly 
that which has already been explained is not repeated in this description, 
further than that those who in the way of appeal from the judges appeared 
at the one council hall, as a party aggrieved, obtained redress, if their causes 
were just; but this not being the case, the decision and the sentence of the 
judges were confirmed. If it was a matter for the council in the firs 
instance to take cognizance of, an appeal lay, on the plea of grievance, 
before Moteccuma, where the cause was concluded. The hall, which is 
named the council-hall of war, was that in which deliberations were held 
for providing officers and armies in time of war, according to arrangements 
made by Moteccuma himself; and in all the affairs of state, order, regu- 
larity, and judgment prevailed, that the government might thereby be well 
administered. But before the reign of Moteccuma, so much order had 
not been introduced by his predecessors into the public affairs, as Motec- 
cuma introduced after his accession to the throne ; for being endowed with 
excellent parts and prudence, by his own free will he prescribed order and 
the rule of good government, which he commanded to be maintained and 
preserved under heavy penalties; and accordingly offenders suffered, with- 
out any mitigation of their sentence, the punishment which he had pre- 
scribed for their particular case of delinquency; which punishments were 
rigorous; and since they underwent no modification in their execution, his 
subjects were always on their guard, attentive to their duty; and they 
accordingly with fear applied themselves to profitable things, and to such 
as were in no wise prejudicial to the public liberty which they enjoyed. 

‘Pirate LXX.—1. The throne and state of Moteccuma, where he sat 
in council and in judgment. 2. Moteccuma. 3. The house ia which the 
lords of Tenayuca, Chicenauhtla, and Colhuacan, who were friends and 
allies of Moteccuma, were entertained as guests. 4. The house in which 
the great lords of Tezinco and Tacuba, who were friends of Moteccama, 
were entertained as guests. 5. The court of Moteccuma’s palace. 4. The 
court of Moteccuma’s palace. 7. The council-hall of war. 8. These lines 
gradually ascending lead to the court of Moteccuma’s palace, which 1s 
here represented. 9. These four persons are, as it were, judges of Motec- 
cuma’s council, and learned men, 10. Suitors who, in the way of appeal 
from the judges, appear and present themselves before the judges of 
Moteccuma’s council. 

The explanation of what is represented in the following plate :—The 
father and son, who are seated opposite to each other, signify that the 
father is giving good advice to his son, that he may not turn out ill ; set 
ting before him the example of those who attained complete virtue, who 
afterwards joined in dances with the lords and caciques, when they be- 
stowed honourable offices upon them, employing them as their messenge 
and were admitted by the musicians and singers to their feasts and wed: 
ding entertainments, on account of the favour which they enjoyed. 

‘This painting represents the place where they were accustomed to 
assemble, to consider and provide for the public works. The oversee!, 
who is there seated, signifies that the two young men before him are weep- 
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ing, because he has proposed and offered to employ them in manual 
labour; and the overseer is occupied in giving them good advice, admo- 
nishing them to lay aside idleness and to forsake a vagabond life, which 
occasioned and caused them to become robbers, or players of the ball, or 
gamesters with patol, which resemble dice ; the losses sustained in which 
games they recruited themselves for by stealing to satisfy and gratify such 
vices, which only led to bad consequences, as that which is signibed by 
the figures, with their titles, declares. 

‘The trades of a carpenter, jeweller, painter, goldsmith, and embroiderer 
in feathers, accordingly as they are represented and declared, signify that 
the masters of such arts taught these trades to their sons from their earliest 
boyhood, in order that when grown up to be men they might attend to 
their trades and spend their time virtuously, counselling them that idle- 
ness as it is the root and mother of vices, as well as of evil-speaking and 
tale-bearing, whence followed drunkenness and robberies, sol che dan- 
gerous vices, and setting before their imaginations many other grounds of 
alarm that hence they might submit to be diligent in every thing. 

Pirate LXXI.—1. A messenger. 2. The father who advises his son to 
apply himself to the practice of every virtue, and to avoid turning out ill. 
3. The son. 4. A singer and a musician, who invite guests and entertain 
them with music. 5. A Coaguacal. 6. A young man. 7. A vagabond. 
8. A player of ball. 9. The house where they assemble about the public 
works. 10. Texancalco. 11. The Petlacalcatle, or overseer. 12. A Coa- 
guacal. 13. A young man. 14. Arobber. 15. A gamester with patol. 
16. A kind of dice. 17. A carpenter. 18. The son of the carpenter. 
19. A jeweller. 20. The son of the jeweller. 21. An evil-speaker and 
tale-bearer, 22. A painter. 23. The son of the painter. 24. A gold- 
smith, 25. The son of the goldsmith. 26. A master of the art of em- 
broidering in feathers. 27. The son of the master of that art. 28. A 
drunken man, 29. A drunken woman. 30, From the vice of drunken- 
ness ensues that of robbery. 

‘ The explanation of what is represented in the first section of the fol- 
lowing plate.—That which is there painted, declared, and described, sig- 
nifies the punishments awarded by the laws and statutes of the kings of 
Mexico, to those who committed such offences, which were put in force 
without any remedy, as appears by the painting. wth 

‘PLate LXXII. First Section.—1. 2. These two figures signify, that 
young men who intoxicated themselves with wine, died for the same, 
according to their laws and ordinances. 3. If a young woman intoxi- 
cated herself, she was put to death by the laws of the kings of Mexico. 
4. A robber was stoned to death by the laws of the kings of Mexico. 5. 
These two figures, lying side by side and covered with a garment, denote 
that whosoever had criminal intercourse with a married woman, was stoned 
to death according to the laws of the kings of Mexico. : 

_ ‘The explanation of what is represented in the second section : wherein 
itis shown that drunkenness was prohibited by the laws and statutes of 
the kings of Mexico, to men as well as to women who were under seventy 
years of age; persons of that age being permitted and allowed to indulge 
in it, provided such old persons had sons and grandsons, as |s demon- 
strated by the figures; and he who transgressed this law died for his 
nce, as is represented in the first section that precedes this. 
T2 
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‘ Second Section.—An old man of seventy years of age was privileged, 
both in public and in private, to drink wine and to become drunk, on 
account of his great age, and of his having sons and grandsons, by reason 
of which age he was not forbidden to drink wine and to become intoxicated. 
The old wife of the old man represented above, was, for the same reason, 
privileged and allowed to become intoxicated like her husband, since she 
had sons and grandsons: drunkenness was prohibited to none who had 
attained such an age. —pp. 80—87. 


Still more curious is the series of emblematical descriptions of the 
months of the year, which we shall now quote from another part of the 
collection—that called the Codex Telleriano-Remensis, This Codex 
is the copy of a very interesting Mexican calendar, taken by a 
Dominican friar. We cannot possibly abridge the account of the 
months and festivals, as observed by the ancient Mexicans. 


‘PrLate l.—1. Tecuilvitontl. The lesser festival commenced on the 
—of June,--—; it was the Festival of all the Lords, that is to say, of all 
the lords in their calendar. They said on the arrival of this festival, that 
the kids would not rnle during the entire year; or if they did, that they 
would be applied to merchants. The lords gave food and drink on this fes- 
tival to all the people: it was the lesser festival. 

‘2. Veytecuilvitl.—The principal festival commenced on the 14th of 
July; the name signifies The Principal Festival of the Lord, resembling 
the preceding. This was the greatest festival of all that were celebrated 
in the entire year. The great festival was kept in this month, on which the 
Indians drove the Spanish Christians out of Mexico, when the great 
slaughter took place; and I am informed by many old men, that their in- 
dignation against the Christians was in consequence of many Christians 
mixing among them whilst they were engaged in dancing and celebrating 
the festival, who turned it.into ridicule; and that the Indians on this 
account determined to massacre them all. This event took place in the 
year of Two Flints. This month was that of the general fast which they 
called Atamal, which means bread and water. They neither ate salt 
during the period of this fast, or any thing else but bread and water. 

‘ The greatest festival of all that were celebrated in the entire year. 

‘3. Michaylhuitl.—tThe Festival of All the Dead commenced on the 3d 
of August. They made offerings on this festival to the dead, putting food 
and drink upon their sepulchres, which custom they continued for the 
space of four years; for they believed that during this entire period their 
souls had not arrived at the place of repose, according to their notions; 
and they therefore buried them with all their apparel, vestments and 
shoes: for they believed that until souls had arrived at the destined place 
at the expiration of these four years, they had to encounter much hardship, 
cold, and toil, and that they had to pass through places full of snow and of 
thorns ; and on this account, when any principal person died, they kil 

at the same time a slave, and buried him with the deceased, in order that 
he might serve him. The Mixtecas, Capotecas, and Mixes, performed the 
honours of the dead almost in the manner of the Spaniards, for they placed 
over them a tomb covered with black, and around it a quantity of food. 
Their manner of burying the dead was quite conformable to our custom, 
the feet of the diseased were turned towards the east. After the 
had been buried, they removed the bones from the sepulchre, and put them 
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‘nto charnel-houses, which they had in the courts of the temples, made of 
mortar. This was the custom of the Mixtecan and Capotecan nations; 
since the Mexicans did not bury, but burned the bones of the dead; and 
this custom the Mexicans borrowed from the Otomitles or Chichimecas, 
who were the most ancient inhabitants of that country. a. A knife. 

‘4. Hueymiccaylhuitl.—This festival began on the 23d of August. 
They celebrated again in this month the Festival of the Dead; and it was 
much greater than the former, since the name Hueymiccaylhuit! signities 
the great festival of the dead. 

‘ During the three last days of this month the living all kept a fast to 
the dead, and went out into the plain to celebrate rejoicings. 

‘The Marquis Don Ferdinand Cortes terminated in this month the war 
which he carried on with Mexico, when he entirely conquered it. 

‘Each year, on the celebration of the Festival of the Dead, whilst the 
priests were engaged in performing sacrifices, the entire people, every 
individual in his own house, ascended on the terraces of the houses, and 
looking towards the north, made earnest supplications to the dead, each 
of them to those of his own lineage, and ejaculating aloud, exclaimed, 
* Come quickly, since we expect you.” 

‘The slaves whom they killed along with the lords when they died, 
were for the purpose of assisting them in the hardships which they had to 
encounter in a future state. 

‘Pirate ll. 5. Ochpaniztlii—Ochpaniztli commenced on the 12th of 
September. They here celebrated the Festival of the Woman who sinned 
by eating of the fruit of the tree. The festival heid on this occasion was 
properly named Otlacotleutli, our beginning : or the festival of our Mother 
Tutzin, or our end, or the termination of our lives. Ochpaniztli is inter- 
preted purification; and accordingly in this month, all carefully swept 
their houses and the roads. They fasted on the first four days of this month, 
and during the entire of it they sacrificed to plants; and after adoring them 
they carried them to the temples. This purification originated in the be- 
lief which they entertained, that by the performance of this ceremony 
every evil would depart from the city. 

‘They kept many fasts; but the priests fasted during every month: not 
however all at the same time: but a general assembly of the priests having 
taken place, three or four of them made a vow to fast a certain number of 
days; at the expiration of which the others in their proper order proceeded 
to make a similar vow to fast, until the entire number had been reckoned, 
and all had fasted on bread and water, in order that every evil might depart 
from the city; and likewise because she introduced evil into the world. 
Suchiquecal was the first who sinned ; she is here named Yzpapalotle, the 
goddess of filth or of sin; aud on this account they celebrated a festival to 
the fate which awaits man after death. In the course of these tweaty days 
Ferdinand Cortes arrived in the country. 

‘6. Pactontly.—Pactontly, (or Humiliation,) commenced on the second 
of October. It was the festival of Tetzcatlipoca and the rest of his com- 
panions, Tehatletllachinatli, which name signifies a conflagration of fire 
and water. 

‘In this month the water usually freezes and ice appears, whence they 
say that the natives consider the festival of the glorious Saint Francis as 

ighly ominous, because it occurs in this month, since their fruits are at 
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this season attacked by the frost. They accordingly paint this month 
dangerous like that of May, with the same symbols. They paint likewise 
these footsteps behind the month to signify that now the waters are left 
behind. Tetzcatlipoca is he who appeared to that nation on the Mountain 
of the Mirror, as they say; and is he who tempted Quecalcoatle the 
penitent. 

‘ They paid Tetzcatlipoca great reverence, for they kept lights and fire 
burning in his honour in the temples, Whenever they worshipped him they 
addressed him, ‘‘ Lord, whose servants we are, grant us this.” ‘They ac- 
cordingly called this festival the Lesser Festival, or that of Humiliation, 
In this month the inhabitants of Mataltzingo celebrated a festival to the 
god Suchiquecal. 

‘a. Xiuatlatli. 5. A Quiver. c. A Serpent. d. Water and Flames, 
e. Footsteps. i. A Flint. 

‘7. Veypactli.—Veypactli commenced on the twenty-second of Oeto- 
ber. It was named the Festival of Humiliation, for each individual had 
his own advocate, whosoever he thought proper, and this advocate stood 
in the relation of a guardian angel to him. The festival itself was that of 
the advocates. This festival was the great festival of humiliation ; they 
celebrated in it the Festival of All the Gods, which corresponds in phrase- 
ology to that of All Saints. 

‘8. Quecholi, or the Serpent of the Clouds.—Quecholi, or the Serpent 
of the Clouds, commenced on the eleventh of November. It was the 
festival of the fall of Miquitlatecotli and of Zontemoqui, and the rest. 
They paint him on this account with these instruments of war, since he 
introduced it into the world. They celebrated in this month the festival of 
animals, and made ready their weapons of war, which is the reason why 
they represent it with these insignia, The first entrance of Don Ferdinand 
Cortes, Marquis of the Valley, into Mexico, occurred in this month. The 
proper signification of this name is the fall of the demons, who they say 
were stars; and even still there are stars in heaven called after their names, 
which are the following: Yzacatecuytli, Tiahvizcalpantecuytli, Ceyacatl, 
Achitumetl, Xacupancalqui, Mixauhnatl, Tezcatlipoca, and Contemoctli 
These were their appellations as gods before they fell from heaven, but 
they are now named Tzitzimitli, which means something monstrous or 
dangerous. 

‘a. Xiuatlatly. 6. Arrows. c. A Bag of provisions for war. 

‘Prate II. 9. Panquetzalitzli—Panquetzalitali commenced on the 
first of December, being another celebration of the festival of Tezcatlipoca, 
which they kept three times in the year. 

‘ They do not here paint Tezcatlipoca with a foot formed of a serpent, 
since they say that this festival refers to a time previous to his sinning, 
whilst still in heaven; and that hence happened the war in heaven, from 
whence sprung wars below. Panquetzalitzli may be interpreted “the 
lifting up of banners,” for every individual in this month placed upon his 
house a paper banner; and the captains and soldiers sacrificed a certaa 
number of those whom they had made prisoners in war, to whom they gave 
arms similar to their own, to defend themselves with, and in this manner 
fought with them until they killed them. The Mexicans celebrated in 
this month the festival of their first captain, whom they worshipped as # 
god, and named Vichilupuchitl; and the province of Chalcho sacrificed tu 
their captain Tezcatlipoca, who was so called. 
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‘They celebrated in this month the Festival of the Loaf, which was in 
this manner. They made a large loaf of the seed of bledos, which they 
called tzoalli, and of honey; and after having made it, they blessed it in 
their manner and broke it, and the high priest put it into a very clean 
vessel, and took a thorn of maguey, with which he with great reverence 
took up a morsel and put it into the mouths of every one of the Indians, 
as if in the manner of a communion. They also celebrated in this same 
month the festival which they called Xiutecutli, the Saviour of Fire. T hey 
celebrated it in this manner: Four priests took each of them a handful of 
ocotl, and descended from the upper area of the temple, and with certain 
ceremonies which they performed, first towards the east, and then towards 
the north and towards the west, and lastly towards the south, threw the 
ocotl into a cauldron which they kept in the temples, where it burned; 
and this served them with light, as it never was extinguished either by night 
orday. a. A Banner. 

‘10, Atemoztli.—Atemoztli commenced on the twentieth of December. 
They celebrated in this month the festival of the descent of the waters of 
the deluge. They kept the festival for this reason; I mean on account of 
the earth's having become visible, or on their finding themselves secure from 
the danger of the deluge. Atemoztli signifies the descent of the waters, 
as it rains surprisingly in this month. 

‘}1. Tititd.—Titit! commenced on the tenth of January. They here 
kept the festival of Mixcoatle, which means the Serpent of the Clouds. 
Women likewise, who followed the occupation of weaving and washing, 
celebrated a festival in this month to the Goddess Ychpuiht!, which name 
signifies the Virgin Goddess, who is the same as Suchiquecal. 

‘12. Yzcalli.—yYzcalli commenced on the thirtieth of January. It was 
the Festival of Fire, for at this season of the year the trees, becoming 
sensible of warmth, shoot forth. It was likewise the Festival of Pilquixtia, 
or of Human Nature, which was never.destroyed in the various destruc- 
tions of the world. This month Utzalli has the same signification as the 
living principle, or vital power; and accordingly on the arrival of this 
month, each mother took hold of her son by the head, and lifting him 
upwards, addressed him frequently with the words, Ytzcalli, Ytzcalli, as if 
saying to him, Hail, Hail. They paint this month only with a crown, as 
being the month of vegetation, or rather of returning thanks to Nature, 
which is the cause of this vegetation, The year here ended: for they 
reckoned in it eighteen months, of twenty days each, as appears by these 
paintings ; and they named the five superfluous days dead days, for they 
nether celebrated any sacrifices nor undertook any affairs of importance on 
these days. They kept every four years another fast of eight days in 
memory of the three destructions which the world had undergone; and 
accordingly when this period arrived, they exclaimed four times, ‘ Lord, 
how is it that the world having been so often destroyed, has never been 
destroyed?” And they named it the Festival of Renovation ; and farther 
declared, that at the expiration of this fast and festival men imitated the 
lrolicsome sports of children, wherefore to represent this festival they led 
children by the hands through the dance. 

‘a. A Crown. 6. A Tlacochitl with a Quiver. c. A Shield. 

‘13. The five dead days.—The five dead days, in which no sacrifices 
Were performed, commenced on the nineteenth of February. These were 
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ihe days which were over and above the vicenary computation of the da 
of the year; and they always, on the completion of the full period of three 
hundred and sixty-five days, left out these days, and proceeded to the com. 
mencement of the new year in the sign which entered.’-—pp. 95—104, 


The records of the religion, or superstition, of the ancient Mexi- 
cans, are peculiarly interesting. They are found in the Codey 
Vaticanus. We extract the following descriptions, from this part 
of the work. 


‘Prare III. & 1V.—The second place in which these unfortunate 
people believed, was Hell, where they affirmed that the souls of those who 
died by the hands of justice, or by disease, or by any other kind of natural 
or violent death, were conducted ; the souls of those who perished in war 
excepted, which passed to heaven. In this region of Hell they supposed 
that there existed four gods, or principal demons, one of whom was superior, 
whom they called Zitzimitl, who is the same as Miquitlamtecotl, the great 
god of hell. Yzpuzteque, the lame demon, was he who appeared in the 
streets with the feet of a cock. Nextepehua was the scatterer of ashes, 
Contemoque signifies he who descends head foremost; an allusion being 
made to the etymology which learned men assign to the name of the Devil, 
which signifies ‘‘ deorsum cadens,” which mode of descent after souls they 
attributed to him from this name and Zon. Yzpuzteque is he whose abode is 
in the streets, the same as Satan, he who on a sudden appears sideways. It 
appears that they have been acquainted with the Holy Scriptures, although 
clearer arguments in proof of this fact are adduced in the course of the 
following pages. They say that these four gods or demons have goddesses, 
and they affirm the same of all the gods of heaven; that each has a god- 
dess—not as a wife but as a companion: perhaps there may be some allu- 
sion to the four fates, or goddesses of hell, that the poets feign, Alethio, 
Megara, Tesiphonte, and Proserpine. 

‘ 1. Miquitlantecotli, the god of hell, otherwise called Tzitzimitl, who is 
the same as Lucifer. 2. Miquitecacigua. 3. Yxpuzteque, the lame de- 
mon who appeared in the streets with the feet of a cock as he is here 
represented ; he is the same as Satan or the adversary. 4. Nexoxocho. 
5. Nextepeua, the scatterer of ashes. 6. Micapetlacoli. 7. Contemoque, 
he who descends head foremost from the sky. The signification of this 
name is the same as that of Diabolus, viz. deorsum cadens, falling down- 
wards; for they say that he descends for souls as the spider lowers itself 
with its head downwards from the web. 8. Chalmecaciutal. 

‘ PLate V.—This was the third place for souls which passed from this 
life, to which the souls alone of children who died before attaining the use 
of reason went. They feigned the existence of a tree from which milk dis- 
tilled, where all children who died at such an age were carried ; for the 
Devil, who is so inimical to the honour of Gop, even in this instance has 
wished to show his rivalry : for in the same way as our holy doctors teach 
the existence of limbo for children who die without baptism, or without the 
circumcision of the old law, or without the sacrifice of the natural map, s0 
he has caused these poor people to believe that there was such a place for 
their children ; and he has superadded another error—the persuading them 
that these children have to return from thence to re-people the world after 
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the third destruction which they suppose that it has to undergo, for they 
believe that the world has already been twice destroyed. 

+], Chichivalquanitl, which signifies the tree of milk which nourishes 
children who die before attaining the use of reason. 

‘ Ptate VI.—Tezcatlipoca, here represented, was one of their most po- 
tent deities: they say that he appeared in that country on the top of a 
mountain called Tezcatepec, which signifies the mountain of Mirrors. 
They paid him great reverence and adoration, and addressed him in their 
prayers with the appellation of Titlaclahuan, which means, Lord, whose 
servants we are. They paint in his hands a certain sort of weapon, . 
ther with a shield and a quiver of arrows; and at his feet a serpent es a 
heap of fire, denoting that he is the creator of the elements : alluding, per- 
haps, to the error of the Manicheans, who considered these wretched por- 
tions of matter as the principle of visible things. They believed him, 
likewise, to be the originator of wars: as they affirm that he was one of 
those who fell from heaven. The old people of the country say, that those 
who entered where his idol stood, ‘* cecidebant in facies suas,”’ fell on their 
faces and thus adored him; and that they took a little earth from the 
ground, which they swallowed with the greatest reverence, and addressed 
him “* Lord, since we are thy servants, grant us all which we may stand in 
need of.” 

‘2, Tezcatlipoca. 3. Serpent. 4. Water, 5. Fire. 

‘Prate VII.—This is the first age which they record, in which Water 
reigned, till at last it destroyed the world which these two first of the 
human race had peopled, whom the great triune God had in the begin- 
ning placed in it. This age, according to their computation, lasted 
four thousand and eight years; and on the occurrence of that great 
deluge, they say that men were changed into fish; these large fish 
they named Tlacamichin, which signifies Men-fish. Most of the old 
people of Mexico say that a single man and a single woman escaped from 
this deluge, from whom, in course of time, mankind multiplied. The 
tree in which they saved themselves was called the Ahuehuete ; and they 
say that this deluge happened in the tenth sign, according to their compu- 
tation, which they represented by Water, which on account of its clearness 
they place in their calendar. They say that during the first age men ate 
no bread, but only of a certain kind of wild maize which they call Atzit- 
auth, They name this first age Coniztal, which signifies the White Head ; 
others say that not only did these two who were preserved in the tree 
escape, but that seven others remaimed hid in a certain cave, and that the 
eluge having passed away, they came forth and restored the ore 
of the earth, dispersing canted over it; and that their descendants in 
course of time worshipped them as gods, each in his own nation; and thus 
he Tepanechi adored one whom they call Hulhueteotli; and the Chishi- 
meche, Quetzalcouatl ; and the Culhue, Tzinacouat!,—for from these their 
generations had descended. For this cause they held lineage in great ac- 
count,and wherever they chanced to be, they said, “ I am of such a lineage.” 
They likewise worshipped their first founder, and offered him sacrifice, and 
called him the Heart of the People, to whom they made an idol, which was 
preserved in a very secure place, and covered with vestments: and all their 
descendants deposited in that place rich jewels, such as gold and precious 
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stones. Before this idol, which they called their Heart, wood was alwary 
burning, with which they had mixed copal or incense. ; 

‘ In this first age, giants, of whom the accompanying figure jg ji, 
representation, existed in that country, who were those whom they called 
Tzocuillicxeque, of such vast stature that a monk of the order of Saig, 
Dominic, named Brother Peter de los Rios, who is the person who cop 
the greatest part of these paintings, relates that he beheld with his ow 
eyes a molar tooth from the jaw of one of these giants, which was dis. 
covered by the Indians of Amaquemecam whilst repairing the streets of 
Mexico in the year 1556, which he himself weighed, and found to be three 
pounds wanting one ounce: he presented it to the Viceroy Don Luis De 
Velasco ; and other persons saw it; whence an opinion may be formed of 
the size of these giants, and likewise from other bones which have been 
found in those countries. They relate of one of the seven, whom they 
mention as having escaped from the deluge, that the earth becoming popu. 
lous, he went to Chalunan, and there began to build a tower, which is that 
of which the brick base is still visible. The name of that chief was Xelua: 
he built it in order, should a deluge again happen, to escape upon it; its 
base is eighteen hundred feet in circumference. When it had already 
reached a great height, lightning from heaven fell and destroyed it. This 
event struck terror into the Mexicans, whose chief was named Quemogque; 
and on this they deliberated together, whethet they should ask advice of 
their god Toseque, who commanded them to fast eight years, the four firs 
on bread and water, and the other four on bread of the seed of Bledos; 
and many of them completed this fast, and at its termination the earth 
swallowed them up; and those who remained, availing themselves of ths 
history, have recorded it, together with the destruction of Tula, which hap- 
pened shortly afterwards. They still sing, in their dances and festivals, 
the song which commences with Tulanianhululaez, in which they recite 
the history.’—pp. 163—174. 


A more specific, and, perhaps, more intelligible account of the 
Mexican mode of computing time, is given in the illustration of a 
subsequent plate, the principal object of which, is a tower. 


‘ For the better understanding of this painting and that which follows, ' 
is requisite to observe, that these gentiles divided their year in our manne, 
into three hundred and sixty-five days, which they distributed into eighteen 
portions resembling months; and the five days which succeeded this distr 
bution of twenty days to each of the months, they left till the fourth year; 
for in the same way as we have our bissextile every four years, in which we 
add a day to the three hundred and sixty-five days of the year, 80 they 
added a month composed of the quadruple of these five superfluous days : 
and to show what sign reigned over each of the twenty days, they had a 
equal number of signs, which shall presently be explained, in which wis 
founded all their superstition and sorcery ; and each of these twenty sig 
had the number thirteen allotted to it, because they had the same numbet 
of days in their week. Thus they commenced reckoning from the sign © 
One Cane; for example, One Cane, two, three, &c. proceeding to thirtees ; 
for in the same way as we have calculations in our repertories, by which 
to find what sign rules over each of the seven days of the week, s° the 
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natives of that country had thirteen signs for the thirteen days of their 
week; and this will be better understood by an example. To signify the 
first day of the world, they painted a figure like a moon, surrounded with 
splendour, which Is emblematical of the deliberation which they say their 
god held respecting the creation, because the first day after the commence- 
ment of time began with the second figure, which was One Cane: accord- 
ingly completing their reckoned of a cycle at the sign of Two Canes, they 
counted an Age, which is a period of fifty-two years, because on account 
of the bissextile years which necessarily fell in this sign of the Cane, it 
occurred at the expiration of every period of fifty-two years. Their third 
sign was a certain figure, which we shall presently see, resembling a serpent 
or viper, by which they intended to signify the poverty and labours which 
men suffer in this life. The fourth sign represented an earthquake, which 
they called Nahuolin, because they say that in that sign the sun was 
created. The fifth sign was Water, for according to their account abund- 
ance was given to them in that sign. These five signs they placed in the 
upper part, which they called Tlacpac, that is to say the east.—They 
placed five other signs at the south, which they named Uitzlan, which means 
a place of thorns. The first of which was a flower, emblematical of the 
shortness of life, which passes away quickly like a blossom or flower. The 
second was a certain very green herb, in like manner denoting the shortness 
of life, which is as grass. The third sign was a lizard, to show that the 
life of man, besides being brief, is destitute and replete with the ills of 
vakedness and cold, and with other miseries. The fourth was a certain 
very cruel species of bird which inhabits that country. The fifth sign was 
a rabbit, because they say that in this sign their food was created, and 
accordingly they believed that it presided over drunken revels.—The 
placed five other signs at the west, which region they called Tetzinatian. 
The first was a deer, by which they indicated the diligence of mankind in 
secking the necessaries of life for their sustenance. ‘The second sign was a 
shower of rain falling from the skies, by which they signified pleasure and 
worldly content. The third sign was an ape, denoting leisure time. The 
fourth was a house, weaning repose and tranquillity. The Sfth was an 
eagle, the symbol of freedom and dexterity.—At the north, which they 
call Teutletlapan, which signifies the place of the gods, they placed the 
other five signs which were wanting to complete the twenty. The first 
was a tiger, which is a very ferocious animal, and accordingly they con- 
sidered the echo of the voice as a bad omen, and the most unlucky of any, 
because they say that it has reference to that sign. The second was a 
skull or death, by which they signified that death commenced with the first 
existence of mankind. The third sign was a razor, or stone knife, by 
which are meant the wars and dissensions of the world; they call it Teque- 
patl. The fourth sign is the head of a cane, which signifies the Devil, who 
takes souls to hell. The fifth and last of all the twenty signs was a winged 
head, by which they represented the wind, indicative of the variety of worldly 
affairs. These were the twenty figures of their superstition and sorcery, 
respecting which something else remains to be observed; which is, that on 
the commencement of the ear, which was always on the twenty-first of 
eburary, as they niet that day their first,—if by chance the sign of 
the Cane ruled on that day, they were bound to fast during the thirteen 
ays antecedent to the arrival of the new year, in memory of the various 
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times in which the world had been destroyed, because a destruction of ty 
world had taken place on that sign; and since they likewise ex 

the world was again to be destroyed, they fasted during these thirteen 

to escape from death. And when the year commenced with the sign of 
the Rabbit, they fasted the eight preceding days, in memory of the ruin of 
the first man, as the Devil had given them knowledge of him, although 
obscured with the same errors in this instance as in others, till in time the 
arrived at the knowledge of our Catholic truth, which he had before re. 
vealed to them, mixing it up with lies. It must also be observed, thy 
their intercalary year was always in the four letters or signs which follow, 
viz. the Cane, the Flint, the House, and the Rabbit; because in lik: 
manner as they had an intercalation every four years of the month com. 
posed of the five dead days, which were superfluous in the reckoning of 
each year, so also they had an intercalation of years ; for at the expiration 
of every period of fifty-two years, which they reckon an Age, they added 
a year, which always fell in one of these letters or signs ; because as each 
of the twenty signs had thirteen similar sigus which obeyed it ;—for ex- 
ample, one Rabbit, two, three, four, reckoning to thirteen ; and one Cane, 
two, three, four, to thirteen, and the quadruple of thirteen is fifty-two, 
there remains the exact sum of fifty-two constituting an Age ; and accord. 
ingly the intercalary year always fell in one of these four letters; becans 
since by their account the world began in the sign of One Cane, for this 
reason the intercalary year could not fall but in these four letters.’—pp. 
196—198. 


The above extracts will furnish to the public a far better idea, 
than we can by any description convey, of tne importance and 
interest of this extraordinary work. We, however, beg to remind 
the reader, that it is only of the letter-press portion of the vast per- 
formance that we have been able to tranfer any specimen from the 
original. We cannot, unfortunately, copy into our pages a single 
trait of that graphic power—that bold yet graceful pencil, whose 
achievements alone constitute all that this work must be admitted 
to possess of value and importance in the eyes of the present ot 
future generations. The volumes must, indeed, be seen, in order 
to be duly appreciated ; and it is only justice to Mr. Aglio to say, 
that his liberality and courtesy render such a gratification pract- 
cable upon very easy terms. 


OE 


Art. 1X.—The Life and Correspondence of the late Admiral Lord 


Rodney. By Major-General Mundy. In two volumes, 8vo. London: 
Murray. 1830. 


Ir is the sacred duty of posterity to pay every mark of honour ! 
the memory of those worthy men, who, in times of great danger, have 
signalised themselves as the defenders of their country, and de 
scended to their tombs in its service. Were we not animated by 
this feeling, we should have allowed these two volumes to €0j0 
undisturbed repose, since, in a literary point of view, they have not 
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succeeded by oe means in oe haem of our attention. The 
notices of Lord Rodney’s life, given by Major-General Mundy, are 
exceedingly scanty and uninteresting; he leaves the venerable 
Admiral to tell his own story for the most part, not in private 
letters, which, being familiar and unreserved, oe have been 
attractive, but in public dispatches, and other official papers, which 
being always formal, and covered with as smooth a gloss as pos- 
sible, never afford entertainment to the mind, and very seldom 
instruction. The letters, which the collection presents, from the 
Admiral to his lady, and from the latter to the former, are few, com- 
pared with the number of the public documents ; and even these 
few are rarely tinged with those colours of domestic life, and of 
home interests and affections, which lend so many charms to the 
correspondence of Lord Collingwood. 

The controversy which has been carried on for some time, in pro- 
fessional circles and publications, concerning the right of original 
property, in what has been called the invention of breaking 
the enemy’s line, as well as the justly celebrated character of 
the hero himself, —the eg in glory of Nelson, who, alone, 
perhaps, outshines Rodney in naval fame,—will render this work 
acceptable to a numerous class of readers connected with the ser- 
vice. Into that controversy it is not our intention to enter, further 
than by observing, that no great merit appears, in our humble 
ypinion, to be due to any man for the mere invention of a manceuvre 
so simple in itself, and so easily suggested to the mind of a lion- 
hearted commander. It is to him who dares to undertake it, and 
who, like Rodney, has the firmness and good fortune to carry it into 
execution, that the glory of the achievement must ever belong. We 
may add, by the way, that there is good evidence to shew, that the 
invention of breaking the enemy’s line, if there be in it any thing 
worth owning, belongs really to a jesuit named Paul Hoste, who 
was employed in the service of Louis XIV. This appears so clearly 
from the father’s description of the manceavre, that we are asto- 
nished to find the claim set up on behalf of Sir Charles Douglas, 
s0 long persevered in. 

We shall condense, into a narrow compass, such of the parti- 
culars of Lord Roduey’s life, as may be likely to prove interesting 
'o general readers. Descending from an ancient and respectable 
English family, he was born on the 19th of February, 1718, and 
after receiving a brief education at Harrow, he obtained from the 
king a letter of service, the last, it is said, that ever was granted ; 
he went to sea in the twelfth year of his age; in his eighteenth 
yeat became a lieutenant, and in his twenty-first, a captain. Such 
was the expedition of promotion, in those days, at least in the case 
of young men specially patronised by the king, who was Rodney’s 
god-father. After having been employed during several years, in 
‘arlous parts of the world, he was appointed rear-admiral in 1759, 
when he may be said to have commenced the more important part 
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of his career, with the bombardment of Havre de Grace, which he 
completely destroyed as a naval arsenal. He succeeded also i 
rendering useless a number of flat-bottomed boats, a species o/ 
machine upon which the French, at that period, as well as in the 
time of Napoleon, placed much reliance. The admiral was ney; 
appointed (1761) to superintend the naval operations of the 
armament, destined for the attack of Martinique, then the most 
populous and flourishing of all the French settlements, beyond the 
Atlantic. This service he performed in the most gallant manner, 
and soon added to Martinique most of the other islands, colonised by 
the French, in the West Indies. These were, with some exceptions 
afterwards exchanged by the treaty of peace (1763) for Canada, and 
other French possessions in the north, arrangements which were 
much disapproved of at the time, by the nation at large. No partof 
the blame, justly attached to the treaty, fell, however, upon admin 
Rodney, who, upon his return home, was raised to the rank of 
baronet, having been already made vice-admiral of the blue; was 
married to an amiable woman, by whom he had several children 
(four of whom are still living) ; and was appointed governor of the 
royal hospital at Greenwich, where he is still remembered, as one of 
the best friends the pensioners of that noble establishment ever had, 
Having gone through the various shades of rank, from blue, to 
white and red, Sir George Rodney was again sent (1771) to the 
West Indies, where he was appointed commander-in-chief at 
Jamaica, with a considerable squadron under his orders, as it was 
apprehended that Spain wanted only a decent pretext to come lo 
an open rupture with England. To this disposition, it was said al 
the time, that admiral Rodney gave as much provocation as he 
could, by his demeanour towards the Spanish authorities, with 
whom he, or his officers, happened to come in contact. It is not 
improbable that this conduct, added to some complaints con- 
nected with the details of the service which were made against him 
at home, caused him, not only to be recalled, in 1774, but to be 
consigned, during the ensuing four years, to the most disheartening 
neglect. This was the period of what astronomers would call, the 
obscuration of the star of his destiny. His rank and fame ha! 
already introduced him into fashionable society, for which he bai 
every necessary requisite, being of a handsomeexterior, and courteous 
manners. Unfortunately he had not the courage to resist one ol 
the greatest vices of those days, as it is of these—that of gambling. 
He was a frequent guest at the duchess of Bedford's assemblies 
where many a fortune was won and lost. He had, moreover, beet 
involved in more than one election contest; and such was th 
embarrassed state of his finances, that he was obliged to take refuge 
from his creditors, in France. 
‘He here lived,’ says the editor, ‘in very straitened circu 
stances, until better days came ; and to the credit of that gallant 
nation it must be mentioned, that they treated the English Bel- 
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sarius with the respect due to his fame and misfortunes.’ Upon 
the breaking out of the American war, he wrote to the admiralty, 
at the head of which was then Lord Sandwich, his great friend 
and patron, to make an offer of his services; but to his infinite 
mortification, the only acknowledgment which his letter received, 
was the mere usual dry official one, that his communication was 
laid before their lordships!—while promotions were prodigally 
lavished upon officers, not only his juniors in the service, but con- 
fessedly inferior to him in every respect. This treatment wounded 
him so deeply, that he was determined to present himself to the 
king to protest against it; but he was without pecuniary means 
sufficient to enable him to leave Paris, where he had contracted 
debts for his ordinary expences. It would appear, that at this 
time the admiral, and his family, had been subjected to severe priva- 
tions. He applied for assistance to his friends in England, but with- 
out effect. inthe midst of his disappointments, the thought of his 
country was, however, always uppermost in his mind. One or two 
extracts from his letters to lady Rodney, at this period, will be 
read with a melancholy interest, when it is recollected, that they 
were written by the man who, not long afterwards, inflicted a blow, 
then unparalleled in history, upon the fleet of the very nation, in 
which he found——-what he failed to find at home—a generous and 
sincere friend in the hour of his adversity. 


Paris—(no date.) 

‘Not hearing either from yourself or my son, by the last messengers, 
gives me uneasiness inexpressible, as the delay of completing what has been 
promised, obliges me to remain in the hotel where I am, at an expense | 
could wish to avoid, and daily adds to my embarrassments. What todo 
| really don’t know. ‘To speak to Lord Stormont | am unwilling, but | will 
talk to Mr. James upon the subject, as he is a good man, and feels the 
distresses I am driven to. 

‘I beg you will desire my son to see Lord North again, either at his 
house or his Levee. Delays are worse than death, especially at this criti- 
cal time, when every hour teems with momentary expectation of war.’—vol. 
pp. 172, 173. 

* * x * * * ” * * 
r Paris, March 20, 1778. 
‘Since writing to you on Lord Stormont’s recall, inclosing you a letter 
‘sent him on my unhappy condition, in being obliged to remain in an 
enemy's country till such time as I should have a remittance sent me to 
pay my debts, which prevented my personally offering my services at this 
entical time, I have reason to believe that I shall be able to procure the 
sum necessary to enable me to leave this city. Should this desirable event 
take place in a day or two, you may expect me in London very shortly. 

‘I have again written a strong letter to Lord Sandwich, offering my 
‘ervices, and pressing him to employ meat this important juncture, as it 
will be the means of my serving my country, and at the same time the “re 


method by which I can have an opportunity of honourably settling wit 
My creditors.’—yol. i. p- 175. 
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The hope of assistance, to which the above letter alludes, was fy, 
realised. It came, we are almost ashamed for our country to gy 
from a foreigner, a Frenchman, the celebrated Marechal Biron 
who, in the most delicate manner, tendered to him whatever sum }; 
might want; adding that “ all France was sensible of the services 
which the admiral had rendered to his Gt and that the treat. 
ment they all knew he had received, was a disgrace to the nation 
and its ministers.” Undoubtedly it was so. It would be yaip 
now to speculate upon what the consequences might have been, if 
the admiral had been detained by his necessities in . France during 
the war, or if, stung by the neglect of which he was the victim, 
he had attached himself to the service of the nation which had 
produced so great an ornament to human nature as Marechal 
Biron. It will be sufficient to add, that Sir George Rodney, with 
the greatest reluctance, and not until all other resources had failed 
him, accepted from the Marechal one thousand Louis. 

‘ Nothing,’ he writes in May, 1778, with a spirit poignantly wounded, 
‘ but a total inattention to the distressed state I was in, could have prevailed 
upon me to have availed myself of his voluntary proposal; but not having 
had, for more than a month past, a letter from any person but Mr. Hotham, 
and yourself, and my passport being expired, it was impossible for me to 
remain in this city at the risk of being sued by my creditors, who grew % 
clamorous, it was impossible for me to bear it; and had they not been 
over-awed by the lieutenant of the police, would have carried their pros- 
cutions to the greatest length. Their demands were all satisfied this day; 
and the few days I remain in this city will be occupied in visiting all thos 
great families from whom I have received so many civilities, and whose 
attention in paying me daily and constant visits, in a great measure kept 
my creditors from being so troublesome as they otherwise would have been. 
—vol. i., pp. 180, 181. 


It is stated, though not upon very satisfactory authority, that the 
marechal had waited upon Sir George with an offer from the king 
of France of a high command in his fleet, which he instantly and 
indignantly refused. It is due to the character of the house of 
Drummond’s to observe, that as soon as the admiral arrived in Lov- 
don, and mentioned to whom he was indebted for the assistance 
a he had received, they enabled him forthwith to repay the 
oan. 

It was not, however, until the autumn of 1779, that, chiefly 
through the influence of the king, Sir George Rodney was agai 
employed as commander in chief of the Leeward Islands and Bar- 
badoes. On his way thither, he encountered a Spanish squadron, 
and after a smart battle obtained a complete victory, thus securing 
the freedom of the Straits of Gibraltar and the Mediterranea, 
which had been, for some time, shut up from our commerce. The 
merit of his victory was the greater, as, at the time when it was 
fought, the British navy had almost lost all discipline, in conse 
quence of the party spirit which had been excited in it, as well a3 
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im the whole nation, ie war with America. Added to this, the 
navy, generally, had been badly treated for some years by the 
government ; the dissatisfaction which existed, reached from the 
highest to the lowest branches of the service, and, on more than 
one occasion, broke out into open mutiny. It was to this state of 
things, that the admiral was imdebted for a severe disappointment 
which he experienced, soon after his artival in the West Indies, 
when, having encowntered the French fleet of twenty-three ships, 
and having a prospect before him of another splendid victory, he 
saw it escape from his hands, in consequence of the neglect with 
which his signals were treated. To the restoration of discipline all 
his attention was, therefore, most forcibly directed ; and having in 
the West Indies an active sphere for exercise, he soon reformed the 
service thoroughly, and made it capable of those gallant actions 
which soon afterwards crowned his exertions. 

Among these, was the capture of St. Eustatius and otber Dutch 
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d, Islands, on account of the hostile and treacherous part which they 
ed took in the American war,—a capture, however, which, though 
ug apparently promising a golden harvest to the captors, involved the 


admiral in a cowrse of litigation with private individuals, which was 
attended with endless losses and anxiety. The confiscation of the 
property found m St. Eustatius, which was immense, created various 
disputes at home, together with accusations in Parliament, which 
gave him the greatest annoyance. A severe complaint having 
obliged him to retarn to England, in the latter part of 1781, he had 
an opportanity of successfully vindicating himself in the House of 
Commons. Bad as his health was at that time, no sooner did the 
unfortunate news arrive of the drawn battle between the French 
and British fleets off the Chesapeake, and of the surrender of Lord 
Cornwallis’s army, than he offered to return to the West Indies 
without delay, where he arrived in March, 1782, in time to puta 
stop to the conquests which the enemy were every day making, and 
to forward arrangements for a general battle, to which he was deter- 
mined to bring them on the first opportunity. 

The French fleet, which consisted of thirty-three sail of the line, 
and two ships of fifty guns, and having on board 5,400 men, 
accompanied with heavy cannon and every other requisite for the 
reduction of Jamaica, their immediate object, was at this period 
anchored in Fort Royal Bay, Martinique, under the command of a 
very brave officer, the Count de la Grasse. It was his design to 
form a junction, if possible, with the Spanish fleet and land forces 
waiting at St. Domingo, in order that the combined hosts might 
overwhelm the British fleet in case of resistance. To prevent this 
junction, to preserve the West Indies, and even the independence 
of England itself,—which was never more, seriously endangered’,— 
was the tremendous task that now devolved upon the man, who, a 

years before, was an exile from her shores. How gloriously 


™ great duty was accomplished, we need not sav. Many narra- 
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tives of the battle have long been before the world. We shall only 
glance at a few of its leading features. 

Intelligence was received by Rodney, on the morning of the &h 
of April, that the French fleet had unmoored and were putting to 
sea. The British fleet, which had been waiting prepared for this 
event, without loss of time stood towards the enemy with all the 
sail they could crowd. The next morning they came in sight of 
each other, and a partial action ensued, which, together with an 
accident that happened to one of their vessels, reduced the French 
fleet to thirty-two ships of the line. By great efforts, however, 
de Grasse avoided further encounter during that and the two follow. 
ing days. But on the 12th he was so much pressed by Rodney 
that he could no longer think of escaping, and the line of battle 
was formed. 

Sir Gilbert Blane, who attended Rodney as his physician, gives 
to Lord Cranstoun the credit of suggesting the breaking of the 
enemy’s line. His narrative of the battle is concise and animated, 


‘ About half an hour before the engagement commenced, at breakfast 
on board of the Formidable, the company consisting of the Admiral, Sir 
Charles Douglas, captain of the fleet (an officer whose functions nearly cor- 
respond with those of the adjutant-general of an army), Captain Simmons, 
commander of the ship, Lord Cranstoun, a volunteer post captain, the ad- 
miral’s secretary, and myself, the conversation naturally turned on the 
glorious prospects of the day; and Lord Cranstoun remarked, that if our 
fleet maintained its present relative position, steering the same course close 
hauled on the opposite tack to the enemy, we must necessarily pass through 
their line in running along, and closing with it in action. 

‘The Admiral visibly caught the idea, and no doubt decided in his own 
mind at that moment, to attempt a manceuvre at that time hitherto unprac- 
tised in naval tactics. It was accordingly practised by him with the most 
complete success, setting the illustrious example in the ship which bore his 
own flag; for the signal for close action being thrown out, and adhered to 
in letter and spirit for about an hour, and after taking and returning the 
fire of one half ofthe French force, under one general blaze and peal of thun- 
der along both lines, the Formidable broke through that of the enemy. Io 
the act of doing so, we passed within pistol-shot of the Glorieux, of 
seventy-four guns, which was so roughly handled, that, being shorn of al 
her masts, bowsprit, and ensign staff, but with the white flag nailed to the 
stump of one of the masts, breathing defiance as it were in her last mo- 
ments, became a motionless hulk, presenting a spectacle which struck our 
Admiral’s fancy as not unlike the remains of a fallen hero, for being 3 
indefatigable reader of Homer, he exclaimed, that now was to be the 
contest for the body of Patroclus; but the contest was already at an end, 
for the enemy's fleet being separated, fell into confusion, a total rout en- 
sued, and victory was no longer doubtful.’—vol. ii. pp- 228—231. 


The admiral, writing to Lady Rodney, says ;— 


‘ The battle began at seven in the morning, and continued till sunset, 
nearly eleven hours ; and by persons appointed to observe, there never was 
seven minutes’ respite during the engagement, which, I believe, w4s 
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severest that ever was fought at sea, and the most glorious for England. 
We have taken five, and sunk another. Among the prizes the Ville de 
Paris, and the French admiral, grace our victory. 

‘Comte de Grasse, who is at this moment sitting in my stern gallery, 
tells me that he thought his fleet superior to mine, and does so still, though 
| had two more in number; and I am of his opinion, as his was composed 
all of large ships, and ten of mine only sixty-fours.’"— vol, ii. p. 253. 


When the news of this decisive victory arrived at home, the 
nation, which had, of late, been greatly depressed, by the series of 
disasters with which the American war was attended, became 
almost frantic with joy; thanks were voted by the two houses of 
Parliament, and the dignity of the peerage was conferred upon 
Rodney, as well as a pension of 2000/. He was compelled, how- 
ever, suddenly to quit the scene of his glory, having been peremp- 
torily recalled by the new ministry, who had come into power on 
the 19th of March. The order of recall was, indeed, given before 
they could have heard of the victory; but the manner in which he 
was universally received, upon his return to England, more than 
compensated for this slight, which, though ill-intended, contributed 
only to raise him to a higher station in the public esteem. 

The peace which followed left no further opportunity of em- 
ployment to Lord Rodney. He had been much subject to the 
gout, and after enduring repeated paroxysms of this malady, it at 
length attacked him in the srs 5 and terminated his existence 
on the 23d of May, 1792, in the 74th year of his age, he having 
been then in the navy sixty-two years, and upwards of fifty years 
in commission. 

General Mundy’s concluding remarks upon Lord Rodney’s life 
and character will not give the less pain to generous bosoms, be- 
cause he has expressed himself with wildness. 


‘It would be superfluous, in this place, to offer any lengthened obser- 
vations upon the character and actions of this celebrated commander and 
truly great man, since the reader will best be able to form an opinion of 
them from a perusal of the preceding pages. To state that he did not pass 
through a long and active public life, without becoming occasionally the 
object of attack and censure, is but tu say that he was successful and emi- 
vent; but his political enemies, as soon as their immediate design had been 
attained, did not hesitate to bestow upon him the highest eulogiums, and 
his services, at a time when the naval renown of this nation was beginning 
to decline, and the desponding spirits of many of his countrymen considered 
its revival as hopeless, must ever awaken in the truly British mind sentiments 
of gratitude, veneration, and affection. However the splendour of more re- 
cent events may have tended to eclipse the actions of this great naval offi- 
Cer in the eyes of the present generation, let it never be forgotten, that his 
skill and resolution, contending with, and overcoming obstacles, of which, 
in these days of improved and strict discipline, the modern commander 
can form no conception, set an example, and roused a spirit which has led 
me way to the proudest triumphs of the British navy. 

Other commanders may have gained more victories, but be it remem- 
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bered that whenever Rodney fought an enemy, and his officers did their 
duty, he conquered. 

“Notwithstanding a long career, attended with such splendid and suc. 
cessful achievements as might have been supposed adequate to have placed 
Lord Rodney in easy, and indeed affluent, circumstances, it must be re- 
corded that he died poor; but so did Aristides. 

‘It has been alleged (it is to be feared with too much truth) that 
those in high command in foreign stations, by sea and land, have not 
always acquired the wealth of which they were proved to be possessed, 
through the purest means. The great Marlborough himself was not alto- 

ther clear of a suspicion of underhand dealings with commissaries. It 
will, indeed, be invidious to probe to the quick the methods by which enj- 
nent characters, in our own times, have accumulated fortunes by practices 
allied to this. The West Indies have not been so much the scene of pecu- 
lation and public robbery as the other hemisphere, though not entirely free 
from similar imputations. The fortunes made by commanders have been 
chiefly made by prize-money. 

‘ It has been seen, in the course of this work, that Lord Rodney, so far 
from being a gainer, had been a loser from this source; and he was fre- 
quently heard by his friends and those about him to descant on the supe- 
rior enormity of public frauds, abuses, and robberies, above private delia, 
quencies, inasmuch as the public had not the same facility of defending 
itself against them, which gave an additional moral turpitude in their per- 

tration. He therefore not only kept clear of all direct lucre himself, 

ut, as far as was possible, watched the proceedings of others in the un- 
avoidable pecuniary dealings of those who supplied or contracted for the 
necessary provision of the fleet. 

‘The consequence of all that has been said was, that Lord Redney 
died in an honourable poverty, more enviable than all the gratifications 
derivable from the utmost affluence dishonourably acquired. 

‘ No less multiplied than vexatious were the law-suits against which 
Lord Rodney had to defend himself in the last ten years of his life, by 
which his private fortune was greatly impaired.’—vol. ii. pp. 363—366. 


One or two anecdotes of Rodney’s kindness of heart will be read 
with pleasure. That of the bantam-cock is not the least amusing. 


‘ Being not only a great sea-officer, but a man of highly-polished man- 
pers, he had always young men of family who walked his quarter-deck ; 
and, in his relations of little incidents which happened on board, I was 
often charmed with the effusions of his heart. 

* When his dinner was going aft, he has often, he says, seen the hungry 
mids, cast over the dishes a wistful eye with a watery mouth ; upon seeing 
which, he has instantly arrested their supporters, and ordered the whole 
of his dinner, save one dish, to be carried to the midshipmen’s mess. 

‘ When, a woman, who had, contrary to, the rules, of the navy, sec 
herself in, ber husband's cabin, and fought a quarter-deck gun in the 
room of her wounded husband, who was down in the cockpit, was 
vered, Lord Rodney severely reprimanded her for.a breach of orders, but 
gave her, immediately after, ten guineas, for so valiantly sustaining 
post of her wounded husband. 


‘The little bantam-cock which, in the action of the 12th of Apr! 
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himself upon the poop, and, at every broadside poured into the 
Ville de Paris, cheered the crew with his “ shrill chation,” and ¢lapped 
his wings, as if in approbation, was ordered by the Admiral to be pam- 
pered and protected during life.’—vol. ii. pp. 374, 375. 


When his present Majesty adopted the profession of the navy, 
he commenced his career under Rodney, whom he always after- 
wards treated with every possible mark of kindness and sincere 
friendship. The speech which he pronounced in the House of 
Lords, after the lant Admiral’s death, reflects so much credit 

i heart, that we are induced to present it to the 


upon his head a 
reader. 


‘*[eannot,” said his Royal Highness, “ give a silent vote on the present 
eecasion. The setvices of the late Lord Rodney are so great, that it did 
infinite honour to his Majesty’s Ministers to pay every respect to his mes 
mory. Such services merited the highest rewards from his country, and I 
am happy to bear this public testimony to their value and importance. 
For myself, I have particular reason to endeavour to do justice to the sin- 
gular merits of my deceased friend, who, unhappily for this country, is no 
more; but I hope the House will indulge me a few moments, while I 
briefly recall to their recollection the noble services his Lordship had ren- 
dered, which I am certain they never can forget. 

‘« | inust first remind their Lordships that Lord Rodney had taken 
Martinique, Grenada, &c., &c., from the French in the war before the last, 
[n the last war, in going out to Gibraltar, he had taken a Spanish admiral 
with a valuable convoy. Withotit this most seasonable and fortunate cap- 
\ure, Gibraltar was so short of provisions, that the most serious conse- 
quences were to be apprehended. He had abundantly supplied the garri- 
son, and happily relieved it. The House will recollect that Lord Rodney 
had taken the island of St. Eustatius and a Dutch convoy; but the most 
glorious period of his life was the 12th of April, 1782, which will ever be 
held as a most sacred epoch in this country. The enemies of England 
were vain enough to think they could crush her for ever; but the event of 
that day clearly proved, that a British fleet of nearly equal force, when 
opposed to a French fleet, will be sure to beat them. 

‘“ The victory of the 12th of April was the more honourable to Lord 
Rodney, as it was obtained over De Grasse, one of the best and bravest 
admirals that France ever produced. Had it been in the power of valour 
to have saved a brave man from disgrace and misfortune, it would never 
have been the lot of De Grasse to have been disgraced and banished from 
the French court—a ¢onduct, however, that had too often prevailed in 
courts. It was that victoty which decided the fate of the war, and taught 
our particular enemy, France, that, however for a moment we might be 
depressed, we arose, after a seeming defeat, with renovated strength and 
courage. 

‘“T trust,” concluded his Royal Highness, “the House will pardon my 
expatiating on the virtues and great professional merits of my departed 
friend, for which myself and every officer of the British navy entertain the 
highest respect and veneration.” ’—vol. ii. pp. 382—384. 
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Strange to say, Lord Rodney was a most strenuous advocate for 
the slave trade! His great argument in its favour was, that if 
negroes were not allowed to be imported into the West Indies, the 
labour which their tribes executed there must be performed by 
indentured servants, the result of which would be an injurious de- 
crease of the population of these kingdoms! This it is for Admi- 
rals to become politico-economists ! 





Ant. X.—Annuaire pour L' An 1831, Presenté Au Roi, par le Bureay 
des Longitudes. Yaris: Bachelier, Pere, et Fils. 1830. 


A comparison of the rate of mortality, and of the growth of 
population, in London and Paris, cannot fail to be generally inte- 
resting. We have, in the valuable little work before us, together 
with similar accounts for France generally, tables of the deaths 
and births, which took place in Paris, in the year 1829. The 
number of births, during that period, appears to have been,—males, 
14,760—females, 13,961—total, 28,721. The number of deaths, 
was 25,591, of which 12,239 were those of males, and 13,352 
females. 

For the same period, we find the number of children christened 
in London, to have been,—males, 13,674—females, 13,354—total, 
27,028; and the number of persons buried, to have been,—males, 
12,015—females, 11,509—total 23,524. The reader will be struck 
with the almost identity of the number of births in the two capitals, 
and he will naturally ask, is Paris as populous as London? The 
answer is, thatit is not; and the reason why this equality, as to the 
number of inhabitants appears, is, that in Paris, no births or deaths 
whatever are omitted in the register, whilst in London, those are 
excluded, which take place in the families of persons of certain 
religious persuasions, or who do not reside within, what are called, 
the bills of mortality. But still, upon the given amount of births 
and deaths, in both cities, we can establish a very fair comparison 
between them, in many respects. We see, in the first place, that 
the ae 1829, had added to the population of Paris, 3130 persons, 
while it has given to a less amount of population (by 1693 indivi- 
duals) in London, 3504 inhabitants. he number of females, 
born in Paris, was considerably less, in regard to that of males, 
than in London, where the births of persons, of both sexes, were 
not far from being equal, the small difference being in favour of the 
males. The deaths in Paris, were greatest amongst the females, 
whilst in London, they were most amongst the a 

We happen to have before us, the return of the bills of mortality, 
of London, for the year that is just over, and in this document, we 
discover, that the number christened, in 1830, was—males, 13,299 
—females, 13,444—total, 26,743 ; being a decrease of births chiefly 
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in the male sex. The burials were, males, 11,110—females, 10,535 
—total 21,645; which leaves an addition of 5098 inhabitants to 
the population of 1831. This is a vast difference for one year to 
wake. But we should a with respect to the mere question 
of increase of population, London far outstripped Paris. The inha- 
bitants of the latter city are comparatively stationary, and we be- 
lieve, even, that such improvements as are or have been going on 
there, tend rather to thicken residents, on a given spot, than to 
disperse them. In London the case is the reverse. The old streets 
are constantly losing their inhabitants. The city of London—the 
antiquated part of it, is hourly thinning, and this is especially the 
case with respect to those parishes which are strictly within the 
verge of the bills of mortality. The conclusion then is, that Lon- 
don, which thus undergoes a constant drain of the sources of a 
fresh supply of population, still is able to make a more respectable 
figure in its increase than Paris, with all its advantages. 

“We have no account of the causes of the deaths in Paris, nor of 
the ages of the persons dying. The Catalogue Raisonnée of the 
triumphs of diseases in London, which is furnished annually, b 
those wonderful adepts in diagnosis and pathology—the soil 
clerks—we are afraid, is not a document that will obtain any great 
degree of confidence with the world. However, we may mention 
as a curious, and, we hope it will prove to be, a useful fact, that 
whilst the deaths on account of small pox in London are set down, 
in 1830, as 627, the deaths from the same cause, in Paris, are 
marked as no more than 283. We are very much surprised at the 
difference. When we consider the density of the population of 
Paris, or rather the state of concentration in which its inhabitants 
may be said to be collected, we cannot imagine how it is possible 
that a contagious disorder, like the small pox, could be arrested in 
such a place, if once introduced, without doing much more exten- 
sive mischief than we find to be the case. However, we believe 
that much of the impotence of small pox in Paris, is to be attributed 
to the vigilance of the authorities, and their determination to execute 
the law with fidelity. We remember, some years ago, seeing a 
proclamation of the Archbishop of Paris, in which he signified that 
the rites of the church would be withheld from all parents who 
knowingly allowed their children to go beyond a certain age without 
vaccination. Weshall have an opportunity of discussing the ques- 
tious connected with this subject, when the population returns from 
England and Scotland, which are to commence in May next, shall 
have been completed. In the mean time it may not be uninterest- 
ing to state the account of marriages in Paris, in 1829. 


Parties married. Number of marriages. 
Bachelors with Spinsters ...ccecscececeeesses 5873 
Ditto With WHOS csc coctcccccs cocccscccces 349 
Widowers with Spinsters ..cccccccceccesecese FLO 
Ditto with Widows .....cccccccccssccccccccss 191 


Total 7123 
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It would appear, therefore, that the French widows are much 
more constant to their first flames than the widowers, for whilst 90} 
of the latter embraced matrimony more than once, of the former 
there were only 440 who possessed the same temerity. The fol- 
lowing conclusions, drawn by an ingenious and industrious mind, 
from authentic data, relative to the statistics of Great Britain, must 
prove interesting :— 


The number of men, from 15 to 60 years of age, is 2,244,847, or about 
4 in every 17 males, There are about 90,000 marriages yearly, and of 
every 63 marriages, 3 only are observed to be without offspring. The 
deaths every year, are about 332,700 ; every month, about 25,592 ; every 
week, 6,398; every day, 214; every hour, about 40. The propor- 
tion of the deaths of women to those of men, is as 50 to 54. Married 
women live longer than those who are not married. In country places 
there are, on an average, 4 children born of each marriage ; in cities and 
large towns the proportion is 7 to every two marriages. The married 
women are, to all the female inhabitants of a country, as 1 to 3; and the 
married men to all the males, as 3 to 5, The number of widows is to 
that of widowers, as 3 to 1; but of widows who re-marry to that of 
widowers, as 4to 5. ‘The number of old persons who die during the cold 
weather, is to those who die during a warm season, as7 to 4. Half of all 
that are born, die before they attain 17 years. The number of twins is to 
that of single births, as | to 65. Old Boerhaavesays, the healthiest children 
are born in January, February, and March : only | out of 3125 reaches 
100 years. The greatest number of births is in February and March. 
The small-pox, in the natural way, usually carries off 8 out of every 100 
it attacks ; by inoculation | dies out of every 300. The proportion of 
males born to that of females, is as 26 to 25. In our sea-ports, there are 


132 females to 100 males, and in the manufacturing towns, 113 females 
to 100 males. 





Art. XI.— The Cabinet Cyclopedia, Vol. XIV. A Preliminary Dis- 
course on the Study of Natural Philosophy. By J. F. W. Herschel, 
Esq., M.A. London: Longman and Co. 1831. 


To combine profound and minute knowledge of difficult sciences 
with the art of perspicuous and agreeable writing, is so very rarely 
achieved in these days, that we cannot too much prize so happy 4 
conjunction when it occurs; and it is on this account, that we 
think we are authorised to declare this little book by far the most 
delightful, (considering its subject), to which the existing compett- 
tion between literary rivals of great talent and enterprise has given 
rise. Tosay the plain truth, we often were inclined to believe that 
Milton’s speech, about the musical attractions of philosophy, was 
only an allowable figure of rhetoric, not to be curiously criticised, 
as coming from a great poet. We believe that many would be 
ready to join us in our notions, unless, indeed, they have, with us, 
had the opportunity of learning, in the pages of Mr. Herschel, the 
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realization of the oracle of the immortal bard, for truly may we, 
indeed, say, that philosophy is no longer that rugged and revolting 
study “ which dull fools suppose,” but that it is as musical as 
lo’s lute. 

. Setting aside the merits of this Discourse, as a collection of sin- 
gular and important facts, wegese | to every human being. we 
should say that, as an example, or rather a model, of the true plan of 
illustrating principles, it is without a rival, with the exception per- 
haps of Dr. Arnot’s masterly work on physics. It does not propose, 
in any instance that we can discern, to explain one difficulty b 
citing another, which is sure to be still more insurmountable. ft 
does not, like some of our modern performances in the same way, 
come under the objection of the Gentleman in the Critic, who de- 
clared that the interpreter was the more difficult to be understood 
of the two. From this time forth, therefore, we may expect to see 
our scientific literature,—we mean, especially, that portion of it des- 
tined for the instruction of scholars who do not go to school,—as- 
suming the real simplicity and clearness which it ought always to 
have possessed, and of which Mr. Herschel has now sent forth a 
brilliant, and, we hope it will prove, an exemplary sample. 

The Discourse is divided into three parts, in the first of which 
the author descants on the nature and advantages of the study of 
the physical sciences, a theme rendered iuarksee and difficult, 
after having been so recently presented to the public, clothed in all 
the hues of the splendid mind of Lord Brougham. Mr. Herschell, 
however, has contrived to give fresh ornaments to the subject. In 
speaking of the power of abstract reasoning, which, without expe- 
nence, will determine importantconclusions as the results of new com- 
binations, and will, as it has often done, absolutely correct hasty and 
unskilful experiments, the writer furnishes this happy illustration. 
The subject is one upon which Mr. Herschel is particularly con- 


versant, he having made some very curious discoveries in con- 
hection with it. 


‘ Every body knows that objects viewed through a transparent medium, 
such as water or glass, appear distorted or displaced. Thus a stick in 
water appears bent, and an object seen through a prism, or wedge of glass, 
seems to be thrown aside from its true place. This effect is owing to what is 
called the refraction of light; and a simple rule, discovered by Willebrod 
Snell, enables any one exactly to say, how much the stick will be bent, and 
how far and in what direction the apparent situation of an object seen 
throngh the glass will deviate from the real one. If a shilling be laid at 
the bottom of a bason of water, and viewed obliquely it will appear to be 
raised by the water; if instead of water spirits of wine be used, it will 
appear more raised, if oil, still more; but in none of those cases will it 
*ppear to be thrown aside to the right or left of its true place, however the 
eye be situated. The plane in which are contained the eye, the object, and 
the point in the surface of the liquid at which the object is seen, is an 
Upright or vertical plane; and this is one of the principal characters in 
he ordinary refraction of light; viz. that the ray by which we see an 
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object through a refracting surface, although it undergoes a bending, and 
is, as it were, broken at the surface, yet, in pursuing its Course to the 
eye, does not quit a plane perpendicular to the refracting surface. But 
there are again other substances, such as rock-crystal, and especially 
Iceland spar, which possess the singular property o' doubling the image 
or appearance of an object seen through them in certain directions ; 
so that instead of seeing one object we see two, side by side, when such a 
crystal or spar is interposed between the object and the eye : and if a ray, 
or small sun-beam be thrown upon a surface of either of these substances, 
it will be split into two, making an angle with each other, and each pur- 
suing its own separate course—this is called double refraction, Now, of 
these images or doubly refracted rays, one always follows the same rule as 
if the substance were glass or water: its deviations can be correctly cal- 
culated by Snell's law above mentioned, and it does not quit the plane 
perpendicular to the refracting surface. The other ray, on the contrary, 
(which is therefore said to have undergone extraordinary refraction) does 
quit that plane, and the amount of its deviation from its former course 
requires for its determination a much more complicated rule, which 
cannot be understood or even stated without a pretty intimate know- 
ledge of geometry. Now, rock crystal and Iceland spar, differ from 
glass in a very remarkable cirenmstance. They effect naturally certain 
regular figures, not being formed in shapeless lumps, but in determinate 
geometrical forms: and they are susceptible of being cleft or split much 
easier, in certain directions, than in others; they have a grain which glass 
has not. When other substances having this peculiarity (and which are 
called crystallized substances) were examined, they were all, or by far the 
greater part, found to possess the singular property of double refraction: 
and it was very natural to conclude therefore, that the same thing took 
place in all of them, viz. that of the two rays, into which any beam of light 
falling on the surface of such a substance was split, or of the two images 
of an object seen through it, one only was turned aside out of its plane, 
and extraordinarily refracted, while the other followed the ordinary rule. 
Accordingly this was supposed to be the case: and not only so; but from 
some trials and measurements purposely made, by a philosopher of great 
eminence, it was considered to be a fact sufficiently established by exper- 
ment. 

‘ Perhaps we might have remained long under this impression, for 
the measurements are delicate, and the subject very difficult. But it has 
lately been demonstrated by an eminent French philosopher and mathie- 
matician, M. Fresnel, that granting certain principles or postulates, all the 
phenomena of double refraction, including perhaps the greatest variety of 
facts that have ever been arranged under one general head, may be satis- 
factorily explained and deduced from them, by strict mathematical calcu- 
lation ; and that, when applied to the cases, first mentioned, those princi- 
ples give a satisfactory account of the want of the extraordinary image: 
that, when applied to such cases as those of rock crystal or Iceland spar, 
they also give a correct account of both the images, and agree in their 
conclusions with the rules before ascertained for them : but so far from 
coinciding with that part of the previous statement, which would make 
these conclusions extend to all crystallized substances, M. Fresnel’s pt'®- 
ciples lead to a conclusion quite opposite, and point to a fact which never 
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had been observed, viz., that in by far the greater number of crystallized 
substances, which possess the property of double refraction, neither of the 
images follows the ordinary law, but both undergo a deviation from the 
original plane. Now, this had never been observed in any previous trial, 
and all opinion was .against it. But when put to the test of experi- 
ment in a great variety of new and ingenious methods, it was found to be 
fully verified : and to complete the evidence, the substances on whose im- 
perfect examination the first erroneous conclusion was founded, having 
been lately subjected to a fresh and more scrupulous examination, the 
result has shewn the insufficiency of the former measurements, and proved 
in perfect accordance with the newly discovered laws. Now, it will be 
observed in this case, first, that so far from the principles assumed by M. 
Fresnel being at all obvious, they are extremely remote from ordinary ob- 
servation: and, secondly, that the chain of reasoning by which they are 
brought to the test, is one of such length and complexity, and the purely 
mathematical difficulty of their application so great, that no mere good 
common sense, no general tact or ordinary practical reasoning, would 
afford the slightest chance of threading their mazes. Cases like this are 
the triumph of theories. They shew at once how large a part pure reason 
has to perform in our examination of nature, and how implicit our reli- 
ance ought to be on that powerful and methodical system of rules and 
processes, which constitute the modern mathematical analysis, in all the 
more difficult applications of exact calculations to her phenomena. 

‘To take an instance more within ordinary apprehension. An eminent 
living geometer has proved, by calculations founded on strict optical prin- 
ciples, that in the centre of the shadow of a small circular plate of metal, 
exposed in a dark room to a beam of light emanating from a very small 
brilliant point, there ought to be no darkness, in fact, no shadow at that 
place; but on the contrary, a degree of illumination precisely as bright as 
ifthe metal plate were away. Strange and even impossible as this con- 


clusion may seem, ithas been put to the trial, and found perfectly correct.’ 
—pp. 30—34, 


The manner in which the laws of nature become opponents of 
human exertion on the one hand, and its irresistible auxiliaries on 
the other, is thus curiously elucidated. 


‘If the laws of nature, on the one hand, are invincible opponents, on 
the other, they are irresistible auxiliaries ; and it will not be amiss if we 
regard them in each of those characters, and consider the great importance 
of a knowledge of them to mankind,— 

‘I. In showing us how to avoid attempting impossibilities. 

_ ‘IL. In securing us from important mistakes in attempting what is, in 
— possible, by means either inadequate, or actually opposed, to the end 
n view, 

‘TIL. In enabling us to accomplish our ends in the easiest, shortest, 
most economical, and most effectual manner. 

—* TV. Tn adducing us to attempt, and enabling us to accomplish, ob- 
ects which, but for such knowledge, we shonld never have thought of 
undertaking. 

_* We shall therefore proceed to illustrate by examples the effect of phy- 
sical knowledge under each of those heads. 
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‘ Ex, 1. [tis not many years since an attempt was made to establish 4 ¢o}. 
liery at Bexhill, in Sussex. Theappearance of thin seams and sheets of fossil. 
wood and wood-coal, with some other indications similar to what occu; 
in the neighbourhood of the great coal-beds in the north of England, having 
led to the sinking of a shaft, and the erection of machinery on a scale of vast 
expense, not less than eighty thousand pounds are said to have been laid out 
on this project, which, it is almost needless to add, proved completely abor. 
tive, as every geologist would have at once declared it must, the whole assem- 
blage of geological facts being adverse to the existence of a regular coal-bed 
in the Hastings’ sand ; while this, on which Bexhill is situated, is separated 
from the coal-strata by a series of interposed beds of such enormous thick. 
ness as to render all idea of penetrating through them absurd. The history of 
mining operations is full of similar cases where a very moderate acquaint- 
ance with the usual order of nature, to say nothing of theoretical views, 
would have saved many a sanguine adventurer from utter ruin. 

‘ Ex. 2. The smelting of iron requires the application of the most 
violent heat that can be raised, and is commonly performed in tall fur- 
naces, urged by great iron bellows driven by steam-engines, Instead of 
employing this power to force air into the furnace through the intervention 
of bellows, it was, on one occasion, attempted to employ the steam itself, 
in, apparently, a much less circuitous manner ; viz. by ditecting the cur- 
rent of steam in a violent blast, from the boiler at once into the fire. 
From one of the known ingredients of steam being a highly inflammable 
body, and the other that essential part of the air which supports combns- 
tion, it was imagined that this would have the effect of increasing the fire 
to tenfold fury, whereas it simply blew it out; a result which a slight con- 
sideration of the laws of chemical combination, and the state in which the 
ingredient elements exist in steam, would have enabled any one to predict 
without a trial. 

‘ Ex. 3, After the invention of the diving-bell, and its success in sub- 
aqueous processes, it was considered highly desirable to devise some means 
of remaining for any length of time under water, and rising at pleasure 
without assistance, so as either to examine, at leisure, the bottom, or per- 
form, at ease, any work that may be required. Some years ago, an 
ingenious individual proposed a project by which this end was to be accom- 
plished. It consisted in sinking the bull of a ship made quite water-tight, 
with the decks and sides strongly supported by shores, and the only entry 
secured by a stout trap-door, in such a manner, that by disengaging, from 
within, the weights employed to sink it, it might rise of itself to the surface. 
To render the trial more satisfactory, and the result more striking, the 
projector himself made the first essay. It was agreed that he should sivk 
in twenty fathoms water, and rise again without assistance, at the expiration 
of twenty-four hours. Accordingly, making all secure, fastening down his 
trap-door, and provided with all necessaries, as well as with the meaus of 
making signals to indicate his situation, this unhappy victim of his own 
ingenuity entered and was sunk, No signal was given, and the time 
appointed elapsed. An immense concourse of people had assembled to 
witness his rising, but in vain; for the vessel was never seen more. 
pressure of the water at so great a depth had, no doubt, been completely 
under-estimated, and the sides of the vessel being at once crushed in, the 


unfortunate projector perished before he could even make the signal ¢on- 
certed to indicate his distress. 
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«Ex. 4. In the granite quarries near Seringapatam, the most enormous 
blocks are separated from the solid rock by the following neat and simple 
The workman having found a portion of the rock sufficiently 
extensive, and situated pear the edge of the part already quarried, lays bare 
the upper surface, and marks into a line in the direction of the intended 
separation, along which a groove is cut with a chisel, about a couple of 
inches in depth. Above this groove a narrow line of fire is then kindled, 
and maintained till the rock below is thoroughly heated, immediately on 
which a line of men and women, each provided with a pot full of cold 
water, suddenly sweep off the ashes, and pours the water into the heated 
ve, when the rock at once splits with a clean fracture. Square blocks 

of six feet in the side, and upwards of eighty feet in length, are sometimes 
detached by this method, or by another equally simple and efficacious, but 


not easily explained without entering into particulars of mineralogical 
detail. 


Ex. 5. Hardly less simple and efficacious is the process used in some 
parts of France, where mill-stones are made. Whena massof stone suffi- 
ciently large is found, it is cut into a cylinder several feet high, and the 
question then arises how to subdivide this into horizontal pieces so as to 
make as many mill-stones. For this purpose horizontal indentations or 
grooves are chiselled out quite round the cylinder, at distances corresponding 
to the thickness intended to. be given to the mill-stones, into which wedges 
of dried wood are driven. These are then wetted, or exposed to the night 
dew, and next morning the different pieces are found separated from each 
other by the expansion of the wood, consequent on its absorption of mois- 
ture; an irresistible natural power thus accomplishing, almost without any 
trouble, and at no expense, an operation which, from the peculiar hardness 
and texture of the stone, would otherwise be impracticable but by the most 
powerful machinery or the most persevering labour.’—pp. 44—48. 


Mr. Herschel concludes the first part of his discourse with the 
following peroration, in which the philosopher exalts so nobly the 
politician. 

‘Finally, the improvement effected in the condition of mankind by 
advances in physical science, as applied to the useful purposes of life, is 
very far from being limited to their direct consequences in the more 
abundant supply of our physical wants, and the increase of our comforts. 
Great as these benefits are, they are yet but steps to others of a still higher 
kind, The successful results of our experiments and reasonings in natural 
philosophy, and the incalculable advantages which experience, systemati- 
cally consulted and dispassionately reasoned on, has conferred in matters 
purely physical, tend of necessity to impress something of the well-weighed 
and progressive character of science on the more complicated conduct of 
our social and moral relations, It is thus that legislation and politics 
become gradually regarded as experimental sciences; and history, not, as 
formerly, the mere record of tyrannies and slaughters, which, by immorta- 
izing the execrable actions of one age, perpetuates the ambition of com- 
mitting them in every succeeding one, but as the archive of experiments, 
successful and unsuccessful, gradually accumulating towards the solution 
of the grand problem—how the advantages of government are to be secured 
with the least possible inconvenience to the governed. The celebrated 
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apophthegm, that nations never profit by experience, becomes yearly more 
and more untrue. Political economy, at least, is found to have sound prin. 
ciples, founded in the moral and physical nature of man, which, however 
lost sight of in particular measures—however even temporarily controverted 
and borne down by clamour—have yet a stronger and stronger testimony 
borne to them in each succeeding generation, by which they must, sooner 
or later, prevail. The idea once conceived and verified, that great and 
noble ends are to be achieved, by which the condition of the whole hamap 
species shall be permanently bettered, by bringing into exercise a sufficient 
quantity of sober thought, and by a proper adaptation of means, is of itself 
sufficient to set us earnestly on reflecting what ends are truly great and 
noble, either in themselves, or as conducive to others of a still loftier 
character; because we are not now, as heretofore, hopeless of attaining 
them. It is not now equally harmless and insignificant, whether we are 
right or wrong; since we are no longer supinely and helplessly carried 
down the stream of events, but feel ourselves capable of buffetting at least 
with its waves, and perhaps of riding triumphantly over them : for why 
should we despair that the reason which has enabled us to subdue all nature 
to our purposes, should (if permitted and assisted by the providence of 
God) achieve a far more difficult conquest; and ultimately find some 
means of enabling the collective wisdom of mankind to bear down those 
obstacles which individual short-sightedness, selfishness, and passion, 
oppose to all improvements, and by which the highest hopes are continually 
blighted, and the fairest prospects marred.’—pp. 72—74. 


In the second portion of his work, Mr. Herschel enters into a 
detailed consideration of the principles that are to be adopted in 
pursuing researches in physical science. He lays down the most 
approved rules, for practically carrying on this examination of 
nature—and he shows the propriety, and, indeed, the necessity of 
these rules, by adverting to the instances of their successful appli- 
cation. This division of the volume is deeply important, and it 
embraces matter of use and interest for every votary of science 
whatever be the branch of study he pursues. The third part is 
devoted to a view of the subdivision of the physical sciences, 
which are all separately considered, and their reciprocal influence 
pointed out. The whole is, indeed, as to plan aud execution, a 
master-piece, that reflects the highest honour on the author, not 
less as a philosopher than as a man. 

Perhaps we could not better shew the respect we entertain for 
Mr. Herschel’s talents, than by pointing out some drawbacks to the 
pleasure we have received in perusing this volume, and which we 
are disposed to do the more, because we have no doubt of many 
opportunities being given to Mr. Herschel to correct this dis 
course. Portions of the work are not so carefully written as to be 
easily intelligible to all readers. Some of the sentences are rather 
too much involved—the relatives and antecedents are sometimes 
crowded together so thickly in the same period, as that a reader 
must be pretty expert of apprehension who can, without some 
hesitation, make a correct distribution of the affinities in it. To 
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cay that Mr. Herschel was always perfect in his definitions too, 
would be awarding a degree of praise which, it is doubtful, if 
human fallibility will ever allow any man to deserve. For ex- 
ample, he begins the second chapter of his work in these words :— 


‘ Science is the knowledge of many, orderly and methodically digested 
and arranged, so as to become attainable by one. The knowledge of 
reasons and their conclusions constitutes abstract, that of causes and their 
effects, and of the laws of nature, natural science.’—p. 18. 


This definition seems to be a very singular one, for it makes it 
necessary that a discovery, in order to become a part of science, 
must be known to many first. Thus Newton’s theory of gravita- 
tion could not have been admitted to be science, until the accident 
of its communication to many persons. One would think, that 
when Newton found it out, it was as much science as ever, and 
remained so during the time that it was known only to himself.— 
The second sentence of the above passage is, as it seems to us, 
wholly inadequate to express the exact meaning of Abstract Science. 
It consists, not only of the knowledge of reasons and conclusions, 
but of reasons and conclusions drawn from the contemplation of 
ideas, having no reference to objects or circumstances, but per- 
fectly abstracted from such. 

But there are spots on the sun, and perhaps it is only in the 
policy of a wise Providence that they are placed there to check the 
excessive splendour of a luminary, which would otherwise be too 
powerful for our feeble senses. 





Art. XIIl.—Report of the Commissioners for the Herring Fishery of 
their Proceedings for the Year ended 5th April, 1830. Printed by 
Order of Parliament. 1830. 


The cessation of the bounty for the encouragement of the fishery 
having taken place in April, 1830, it may not be useless to direct 
the public attention to the state of this branch of national industry, 
in order that we may learn, as much as we can, from experience, what 
has been the effect of such of the theories of political economy as 
have been already reduced to practice. Itappears from the Report 
before us, that there were cured in the year ended April, 1830,— 
329,557 barrels of white herrings—being a decrease, as compared 
with the number cured in the former year, of 26,422} barrels. The 
quantity of cod and ling cured in the last year has increased—it 
amounting to 104,914 ewts. cured dried—and 5,652} cwts., and 
5,836} barrels cured in pickle. 

From the boat account it appears that 11,199 boats were em- 
ployed in the shore-curing department of the fishery, manned by 


48,099 fishermen, and the total number of persons employed 
therein was 80,300. 
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The most interesting part of this Report is the series of observa. 
tions, which the Comunissioners think it proper to make on the 
effeet whieh the ‘‘ bounty has produced in raising the character of 
the British fishery, and in adding to its importance as a branch of 
national wealth.” They state, that when the establishment was 
instituted, (the office for the herring fishery in Edinburgh, but the 
date is not stated), it was impossible almost to find a barrel of the 
legal size of thirty-two gallons. No attention whatever appeared 
to be paid to the strength of the stave, to the number of hoops, or 
to the structure of the barrel at all, and hence they were unable to 
retain the pickle for any time. It was the practice also, at the 
period alluded to, to attempt to cure the herrings in a lump, without 
gutting them, or removing the viscera in any manner, and in short, 
that the methods of catching and curing fish, thus im use, were in 
a very barbarous and backward state. The present state of the 
fishery is the reverse of all this. The barrels are of full size, sub- 
stantially made, and adequately hooped, the seams between the 
staves are stopped by flags, the gutting is carried on on the most 
approved prineiples—and the whole process, from the embarkation 
of the fisherman to the delivery of the cured fish, ts now conducted 
m a manner that leaves nothing whatever for the most fastidious 
consumer to complain of. 

“All these improvements, tegether with similar improvements 
in the eure of cod, ling, or hake,” the Commissioners are in- 
duced to “ ascribe to the effect of the bounty, acting as a stimulus 
to the curers and other persons engaged in the fishery: and 
thus inducing them to abandon their long established slovenly 
practices, and to adopt a more improved system ; from a convic- 
tion, that unless they did so, the bounty could not be obtained : 
and it is gratifying to observe, that the utility of these innovations, 
although at first in many cases denied, is now universally acknow- 
ledged. It may also be mentioned as a further benefit arising from 
the bounties. hitherto granted, that by the extension of the fishery 
consequent thereon, increased means of employment, and an ample 
supply of wholesome food have been furnished to the labouring 
classes : that fishing villages have been erected, harbours built, 
and extensive curing premises raised in the most complete style: 
and that agriculture has been benefited, and waste land reclaimed, 
by the use of the offals of the fish as manure, arising from the 
practice of gutting having become general, in consequence of the 
bounty being eonfined to gutted fish alone.” 

These remarks, we trust, will receive the consideration to which 
they are entitled, for it certainly ought not to be a slight cause that 
should compel the legislature to withdraw its. encouragement from 
a branch of industry, when such beneficial consequences have 
flown from. its judicious: application. 
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Ant. XUI.—Lives of the Italian Poets. By the Rev, Henry Stebbing. 
M.A., M.R.S.L., with twenty medallion portraits. In three volumes. 
8vo. London: Edward Bull. 1831. 


Tue undying names of Dante, Petrarch, Aricsto, Tasso, and 
Alfieri, would alone be sufficient to give interest and popularity to 
these volumes, in which Mr. Stebbing has colbantel” with great 
industry, and arranged with much taste, every thing of impor- 
tance connected with the biography of those illustrious poets. We 
are already in possession of their memoirs, published either sepa- 
rately, or prefixed to translations of their various productions. 
But Mr. Stebbing presents the lives of these, and of several of 
their poetical countrymen, for the first time in our language, in a 
combined form ; founding his statements upon the best original 
authorities, —mostly Italian, to which he could have recourse ; con- 
centrating his materials within a readable compass, and clothing 
them in a style at once chaste and luminous. 

The life of Dante is so well known, that it needs but a passing 
notice. Few poets, of any age or nation, have had so many com- 
mentators. Professorships were instituted for the purpose of 
expounding his Commedia, and even to the hour in which we write, 
critics are engaged in controverting the doctrines of each other, 
respecting the meaning and origin of this extraordinary poem. We 
perfectly agree with Mr. Stebbing, that these disputes are just as 
ridiculous, as the commentaries from which they have arisen are 
burthensome and useless. Does the Commedia reflect the poet’s 
character ? Does it betray his thoughts, his affections, his virtues, 
his prejudices? Does it savour strongly of the manners and vices 
of the age? Above all, is it a poem, and does it carry with it our 
excited imagination to whatever regions it bends its way? If 
these be answered, as well they may be, in the affirmative, then 
away with Ginguene, and all the tribe of theorists by whom he has 
been preceded and followed! Away with their fanciful, and often 
very unfanciful, accounts of the origin of this production! We 
care not whence or why, or how it has come. If it be before us, and 
we feel that it moves the soul, and surrounds it with a world of 
living beings, and events called into creation as if by the spell of 
an enchanter,—that is all that we require; and we give the histo- 
rical essays that have been written upon it to the winds. 

Mr. Stebbing’s reasoning upon this subject, seems to us to hit 
the nail upon the head. The doctrine of Hell, Purgatory, and 
Heaven, formed, when Dante wrote, and still form, part of the 
popular creed of nearly all Europe. Luther was pleased to cut off 

urgatory, indeed, although as it was wittily remarked, one might 
bo farther and speed worse. But Dante was a Catholic, and 

‘eved in the existence of the three regions, and it was no great 


iculty for his imaginative powers to people them with spirits 
NO. I, x 
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of his own, and to render them familiar with controversies and 
subtleties to which few men of edueation, in those days were 
strangers. If we give credit to Dante for the genius that has 
immortalised his poem, it would surely be but a miserable and 
inviduous, as well as unjust, drawback, to say that we are to attri- 
bute the design of his work to some happy accident, or to some 
author who had not half his faculty for invention. Mr. Stebbing, 
however, deserves to be heard in his own person upon the subject. 


‘ But it is not in the design, which is far more theological than_poeti- 
cal, that Dante’s genius appears in its splendour. The mysterious path 
which he pursued, had been in a manner traced out for him, and any dis- 
ciple of Duns Scotus, or Thomas Aquinas, could have led him through 
the gloomy regions as well as Virgil. It is not till he has fairly entered 
upon his track, that he manifests the sovereign power of his mind. We 
begin our journey with him, as if in company with a cowled ecclesiastic, 
or metaphysician ; but as we proceed, his voice and form seem to change, 
and as the darkness grows around us, he becomes greater and mightier, 
till when we enter the deep and woody way, and stand before the gate of 
the doleful city, we feel as he himself felt, when his great master appeared 
before him in the solemn stillness of his valley of visions, and amid the 
forms that made even the air seem to tremble. 

‘The distinguishing characteristic of Dante’s poetry, through far from 
wanting in occasional passages of exquisite tenderness and beauty, is its 
sublimity, and hence, by general consent, the Inferno is placed at an almost 
immeasurable distance above the other two parts of the Commedia, which 
required a milder and more brilliant fancy. In respect to sublimity, Dante 
has but one superior, our own Milton. The scenes he depicts have the 
terrible distinctness of places beheld in a vivid dream; the language of 
his personages makes an equally powerful impression on the mind; itis 
short, pointed, and abrupt, and such as we might expect to hear from 
miserable beings dreading the fiery lash of pursuing demons, bat retaining 
their sense of human sympathy. The same power appears in his compa- 
risons as in the main subjects of the description. Over the images drawn 
from natural objects, or real occurrences, he flings the gloom, or the lurid 
light of his subterranean caverns, rendering, at the same time, the abodes 
of condemned spirits the more terrible by the contrast of things still earthly 
and embodied. This sublimity, it is true, is far from being constantly sus- 
tained, and the verse not frequently falls off into a style as cold and harsh 
as it is obscure and unaffecting. But, in the first place, it was not possible 
that he should be always alike elevated ; and in the next, both the object 
of his poem, the learning which filled his mind, and the literary taste of 
the age, would lead him into most of the faults which disfigure the Com- 
media in the eye of a modern reader. ; 

‘ It may, however, be questioned, whether the sublimity of Dante 's ever 
of that high and moral species which, it may be said, affects the soul as 
well asthe imagination, and diffuses over it that solemn tranquillity of thought 
which gives, at the same time, the highest moral as well as intellectual delight. 
The scenes and objects which he describes, are clear and palpable ; them 
very sublimity depends on their distinctness, and the emotions produ 
are akin to what they would be were the representation real ; but it 1s 00 
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the most distinct view of a terrible object which excites the greatest terror ; 
and deep and powerful, therefore, as is the impression made by Dante's 
images, it is inferior to that which is felt in the perusal of the Paradise 
Lost. Milton described scenes of physical torture and misery; we see the 
condemned writhing beneath the infliction ; the fiery soil is palpable; the 
darkness visible ; the raging of the hail and lightning “ shot after them 
in storm” is audible; but the sensible perception of these things is over- 
powered by the sublimer spiritual feeling which the moral grandeur of his 
sentiments never fails to inspire. Dante equalled Milton in the one respect, 
but not in the other, which gave to the English bard a diviner character 
than was ever attained by any other mortal poet.'—vol. i. pp. 69—71. 


Petrarch, emphatically the poet of love, was originally intended 
forthe law. Virgil and Cicero were, however, greatly preferred by 
him to the commentaries on Justinian. His tastes were fortunate 
for the revival of literature in Europe, to which they most essen- 
tially contributed. He was indefatigable and very successful in 
collecting manuscript copies of the ancient writers, and in multi- 
plying them at his own expense. Some critics have assured us 
that his passion for Laura was merely platonic—an ideal flame, 
like that which animated the philosophers of old in their pursuit of 
truth, which they invested with a form of captivating beauty. We 
own that we adhere to this opinion, which derives support from the 
sonnets which Petrarch addressed to Laura ; poems which, to our 
thinking, breathe any thing, save the glowing attachment of a 


heart deeply engaged in its passion. It is agreed, at all events, 
that upon the “— side no encouragement was given to any 


stronger feeling. Though married to a most ungracious person, 
Ugo de Sade, who to his other disagreeable qualifications added 
that of a lively jealousy, the beautiful Laura appears to have 
abashed the hopes of all her profane lovers, for there were several 
of them, by what Mr. Stebbing very characteristically terms her 
‘pure and serene virtue.’ We must give his description of Pe- 
trarch’s celebrated retreat, Vaucluse, which, though the frequent 
haunt of disappointed swains and poetical tourists, has never been 


more clearly pictured to the eye, than it is in the following 
passage, 


‘ It is to this period also we are to assign the commencement of his visits 
to Vaucluse, for which he had expressed so great an admiration in his ear- 
liest youth, and which the state of his feelings now rendered peculiarly at- 
tractive. In his travels he had wandered with delight over the most solitary 
tracts of country; the gloom of forests, the most deserted plains, the wild- 
est and most rocky valleys, giving him more pleasure than gay and splen- 
did cities: and though naturally timid and averse to enterprise, he passed 
through several dangerous provinces without company or protection. In 
the vale of Vaucluse, he found a solitude as complete as that of more distant 
wilds, and that mixture of gloom and beauty which favours by turnsthe indul- 
gence of passion and the visitations of fancy. This retreat, which was already 
famous for the singular attractions of its scenery, but has been rendered 
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so much more 80 by Petrarch, is situated at the foot of Monte Ventoso, and 
is watered by the river Sorga, which here divides itself into several streams, 
Precipitous rocks rise around its fountain, which thus protected and being 
singularly pure and limpid, might well seem to a poetic eye to have some- 
thing sacred in its waters. Soon after the stream overflows the chasm into 
which the spring empties itself, it is hurled dowu the rocky heights with a 
fearful noise, which strangely contrasts with the perfect silence and tran- 

uillity of the basin in which the waters are collected. Above this bed of 
the fcuntain swells a cliff of prodigious height, the dark and sterile sides of 
which throw a constant shade over the waters; at its base it opens into a 
double cavern, which, when the stream is low, can be entered, and to 
which few other spots in the world may be compared for gloom and deso- 
lateness. A degree of mystery also attends the fountain, which increases the 
solemnity of the scene. It has never, it is said, been fathomed, but rising 
without noise or bubble, seems to have its origin in the very foundations 
of the globe. The smali patches of ground left open among the cliffs are 
luxuriously fertile, and are covered, or at least were so in the time of Pe- 
trarch, with olives, and the richest vegetation. In the distance, a wide and 
delicious prospect opposes itself to the rude rocks which occupy nearly the 
whole valley of Vaucluse, and the dews and frequent showers for which the 
neighbourhood is noted, temper the summer heats so as to render it con- 
stantly cool and fragrant.’—vol. i. pp. 98—100. 


We apprehend that, if the truth were known, much of the feeling 
which attached Petrarch to Vaucluse, arose from the natural beauty 
of the place, and from his real passion for the occupations of litera- 
ture. His sonnets to Laura obtained for him a reputation that 
made his name known throughout Italy, although they are far 
from being his best productions. The desire to cultivate this fame, 
and to produce compositions of a still higher order, as well asa 
little spice of singularity, may sufficiently account for his sojourns at 
Vaucluse, without supposing that he was constantly babbling to 
echo, to the streams and trees, of the divine Laura. In fact, he 
had also errors to atone for, for his passions were not in every 
instance platonic upon his side, or discouraged upon that of the 
other sex ; and it was the spirit of the age to fly to solitude, when 
works of penance were to be performed. At Vaucluse, he had the 
opportunity of making war upon his senses. He resided in a cot- 
tage adjoining that of an old fisherman, whose wife was his only 
attendant, and whose person enkindled no temptations. His only 
companion was his dog, and his diet was confined to coarse bread, 
figs, almonds, and the crystal spring. But, says Mr. Stebbing, 
‘he found ample employment for his thoughts as he wandered 
through the valley, thinking of his Laura!’ It is very amiable of 
Mr. Stebbing to suppose so, and no doubt it is very romantic to say 
so; but we would suggest with great deference to the authorities, 
and particularly to the Abbé de Sade, that literature and religion 
were the great occupiers of his thoughts at Vaucluse. There were 
his grand projects to be executed—his History of Rome in Latin, 
and his intended epic poem, of which Scipio Africanus was 
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have been the hero. “ The history,” he says himself, in one of his 
epistles, “ would be a long one, should [ attempt to relate all I did 
there; this, however, I may say, that whatever works I shall leave 
behind me, were either done, commenced, or conceived there.” 
We are surprised to find a man of Mr. Stebbing’s good sense, 
copying all the nonsense which the Abbé de Sade has written upon 
this subject. According to that worthy chronicler, “Laura desired 
to be loved by Petrarch, but never to hear him speak of his love ! 
She treated him with the greatest rigour, when he attempted to tell 
his passion ; but when she saw him despairing, and ready to 
abandon all hope, she reanimated him by some slight favour—a 
look, ora single word. This alternative, of great punishments amid 
little favours, so distinctly indicated in Petrarch’s poems, is the ke 

to Laura’s whole conduct.” To such an extent does the Abbé push 
this theory, that he represents his hero as sometimes restored to 
youth by a smile from Laura, and sometimes reduced by her power 
to the verge of the grave; and indeed he assures us that the lover’s 
sonnets express, as in a chronological table, every shade of hope or 
despair, which he caught from her countenance. This is hardly 
less amusing than the gravity with which Mr. Stebbing combats 


the latter part of the Abbé’s system. He believes in every thing, 
except the ‘‘ chronological table ! ” 


The life of Petrarch, which fills up a considerable proportion of 
the first volume, is followed by that of Boccaccio. He also was 
brought up to the study of the law, for which he had no more fancy 
than Petrarch, the great idol of his admiration. He, too, had his 
mistress, the Princess Mary, a natural daughter of Robert, then 
King of Naples, a lady who, according to all accounts, though 
married, was not an imitator of the ‘ pure and serene virtue’ of 
Laura. The consequence is, that she appears in the poems of 
Boccaccio in any light save that of an angel. The poems of this 
writer are degraded by frequent licentiousness; and, indeed, are 
happily not much known in this country, where he is chiefly 
famed as the author of the Decameron. Mr. Stebbing justly 
praises the description of the plague at Florence, which is contained 
in the introduction to that work ; and not less justly adds, that 
‘on the darkest and most terrific foreground which painter ever 
employed, he drew an infinite variety of the gayest and most 
graceful forms, of landscapes the most charming, and incidents the 
most amusing, that the human fancy could create.’ But he also 
denounces, with becoming energy, the depraved taste which has 
left a leaven of corruption in that celebrated work. 


‘ It would have been fortunate, if our mention of the Decameron might 
limited to this remark; but, to the regret of every lover of elegant 
iterature, and to the loss of Boccaccio, who has missed thereby the smiles 
and praises of many eyes and hearts, to which he might have ministered 
gladness—this celebrated work is replete with the grossest of licentious 
thought, and sometimes leaves a feeling of disgust in the mind, from which 
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it must get free before it can derive any pleasure from the purer and exqui- 
sitely written passages which follow. All that has been said by the de- 
fenders of Boccaccio, against the reproaches with which critics of the 
soundest judgment have visited him, amount to nothing more than that an 
author is justified, if the manners of his age be licentious, in Writing licen. 
tiously. There is only one case in which the manners of the age can prove 
an excuse for licentiousness in the compositions of contemporary authors, 
-and it is when their intellects are so blinded by the example of their coun. 
trymen, that they are unable to see the gross corruption in which they are 
involved. But this bad excuse cannot be made in favour of Boccaccio, 
Amid all his gallantries he retained the clearest apprehension of what was 
morally good or evil. No mind that has lost this delicacy of moral vision 
can call into being the fair and gentle images which waited obedient on his 

n. It was, therefore, only to pamper the corrupt taste of Naples and 
Florence, that he marred his Decameron: and this was done with his eyes 
open to the evils which that corruption was on all sides producing—send- 
ing a scorpion into the bosom of every family, and threatening the already 
tottering fabric of civil society with utter and irremediable ruin. Boccaccio 
was, it is true, neither a philosopher nor a moralist, at the time when he 
wrote this far-famed work; but he was a man of clear good sense, as well 
as imagination, and he was the citizen of a state suffering under the most 
appalling calamities, in both which characters he sinned as deeply as author 
ever did against the laws of humanity. It is fortunate for our esteem for 
him as a man, though it can avail nothing for the work itself, that he was 
himself, in subsequent years, one of the the severest censurersof his Deca- 
meron.’—vol. i. pp. 227—229. 

Boccaccio did as much for the Greek, as Petrarch for the Latin, 
classics. He laboured with extraordinary zeal in collecting manu- 
scripts ; he established a Greek professorship in Florence ; he sup- 
ported the professor, Leontio Pilato, in his own house, and em- 
pioyed him, at his own expense, upon a Latin translation of the 

liad and Odyssey. To such an extent did he carry his enthusiasm 
in the cause of Greek literature, that it nearly ruined his fortune. 
In this situation, abandoned by all his friends except Petrarch, he 
exhibited the noblest spirit of independence, worthy of Petrarch 
himself, and of the eloquent eulogy which Mr. Stebbing bestows 
upon it. 

‘ We cannot sufficiently admire this trait of character, so conspicuous in 
these great men, and which, from Dante downwards, was the characteristic 
of Italy’s worthiest sons. There is no passage in their noblest works which 
so affects the mind with delight as their examples of independence. They 
were admired and courted by princes; they were the frequent residents of 
palaces ; were tempted to become courtiers, not merely by offers of wealth 
or advancement, but by personal flatteries! and they might, if they had 
chosen, been conspicuous in the councils as well as courts of kings: but 
nothing could tempt them from their independence. We see them passing 
on from court to court, conversing with their princely hosts as if they had 
been prophets sent with lessons of wisdom, and then taking their farewell, 


unchanged in their manners, and with the same free look and spirit as they 
bore when they arrived.’—vol. i. pp. 245, 246. 
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To the memory of the magnificent Lorenzo de Medici, Mr. Steb- 
bing has paid the compliment of inserting a sketch of his life 
among those of the Italian poets. Although a my of great in- 
telligence, for the age in which he lived, and whose protection of 
literature must endear his name to every age, we do not think that 
his poetical productions are entitled to all the praises which Mr. 
Roscoe has bestowed upon them. His principal merit, in this 
respect, is, that he helped, by his exertions, to reform the poetical 
literature of his country, which, in the interval that had elapsed 
since the days of Petrarch, had degenerated into conceit, or mere 
imitation of the ancients. It is truly remarked, that ‘ Lorenzo was 
among the first who set the fountain free again, and that from his 
time, and greatly owing to his taste and genius, the Italian muse 
became conscious of the purity and sacredness of her native 
Helicon.’ 

Angiolo Poliziano, we are afraid, might have been justly classed 


5 . 
among the other poets, whom Mr. Stebbing has passed over, as 


either ‘wholly unknown or wholly uninteresting to the English 
reader.’ Boiardo stands in a similar predicament. Sannazzaro’s 
fame is confined to a very narrow circle, composed exclusively 
of scholars, who have sufficient knowledge and taste to appreciate 
his Latin poems; especially that entitled “ De Partu Virginis,” 
which it cost him twenty years to finish. He and his contempo- 
rary Vida, the author of the “‘ Cristiade,” are acknowledged, upon 
all hands, to be the best writers of Latin verse who have appeared 
in Europe since the revival of literature. We do not perceive that 
Mr. Stebbing has been able to add any new particulars to those of 
which the public have long been in possession, relative to the lives 
of Ariosto and Torquato Tasso. The other poets, of whom he has 
given biographical sketches, are Bembo, Vittoria Colonna, Aretius, 
Bernardo Tasso, Trissino, Berni, Alamanni, Guarini, Chiabrera, 
Tassoni, Marini, Murtola, Stiglani, Achillini, Preti, Testi, Metas- 
tasio, Zeno, Filicaia, Guidi, Frugoni, Parini, and Alfieri. The 
industrious author might, if he had so wished, have extended the 
list of his Italian poets ; indeed it may be doubted, whether he has 
not devoted too much attention to the minor bards, seeing that 
there are many, of whom he has written, who have not even the 
slightest chance of exciting interest in the mind of an English 
reader. Among these, of course, we do not class Metastasio, or 
Alfieri, the former celebrated as the father of opera, the latter the 
best tragic poet of whom Italy can boast. 

The parents of Metastasio were the owners of a little booth at 
Rome, in which they sold oil, meal, and other small matters of that 
kind. They employed their little gains in giving a liberal educa- 
tion to their son, whose talents were conspicuous at an early age. 
When a boy, he often gratified his friends, by singing extempore 
verses, and was thus occupied one evening at the door of the booth, 
When Gravina, the celebrated lawyer, happening to pass by, was 
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attracted by the musical sound of his voice, and the originality of 
his verses. Such was the impression which they made upon him, 
that he offered to take the child home, and to provide for him—g 
proposition which the poor people gladly accepted. Gravina thought 
that heshould best consult the interests of the youth, by educating him 
for his own profession. To this plan Metastasio reluctantly yielded, 
Before he was twenty years old, his patron died, leaving him a 
handsome fortune, by which he was enabled to give up his pursuit 
of the law, and to indulge in the charms of poetry and society, 
The latter became so expensive, that it considerably diminished his 
wealth, and having a due horror of poverty, he proceeded to Naples, 
in order to resume his professional studies. While engaged in these, 
he was tempted, by the Viceroy, to write an opera. He produced 
the ‘ Orti Esperidi,” which gained him so much fame, that it 
determined the direction of the; remainder of his life in that path 
of composition, which has borne his name to every part of the 
civilized world, and enabled him to bequeath, at his death (April, 
1782), to a family whom he tenderly esteemed, a fortune of 130,000 
florins, the fruits of his own exertions. Mr. Stebbing’s concluding 


observations upon his character and genius are judicious, and well 
expressed. 


‘ Metastasio’s claims to the celebrity he enjoys, are of that indisputable 
nature which always, more or less, belongs to those which are founded on 
originality. He created by his genius a new era in the literature of Italy, 
and one which, had he been followed by men whose abilities were at all 
comparable to his own, would have merited the praises of those who now 
limit them to the works he himself produced. It is not difficult to imagine 
how great must have been the excitement occasioned by his operas, when 
they werefirstrepresented. Dramatic poetry had never yet flourished in Italy: 
there was too great a want of boldness in the writers, and of freedom and 
spirit among the people for its rise, till some surpassing—some more than 
ordinarily vigorous genius should spring up, and burst through the bonds 
of conventional feeling, a corrupted taste, and a degrading tyranny at the 
same instant. Metastasio was not a genius of this order, or his personal 
character, which constitutes the body as it were through which genius 
operates, would not suffer him to attempt such an object. But if he 
wanted that nervousness and freedom of spirit so essential to a dramatic 
writer of the highest class, he possessed all the other requisites of a Drama- 
tist—pure moral feeling, a quick conception of what is noblest in human 
character, and a horough understanding of the motives which impel the 
basest to action; he had a command over his language which enabled 
him to paint the various passions in the most appropriate colours ; he knew 
by the constant exercise of that internal sight which seems peculiar to 
dramatic genius, what conceptions of his mind could be properly made 
visible to the outward eye, and under what forms they should appear ; his 
own heart was keenly susceptible of those emotions which it is the pro- 
vince of the drama to excite; he was passionately fond of all the brilliant 
accompaniments which characterized the scenic representations of his age 
and country; and lastly, he was profoundly versed in the study of the 
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zreatest dramatic authors of antiquity, and of the Corneilles and the Ra- 
cines of modern times. 

‘It was with these advantages of talent and education that he under- 
took to obey the commands of the Viceroy of Naples, and it is not impos- 
cible that the particular circumstances under which he had to make the 
frst trial of his genius, tended to confine it to that class of composition on 
xhich he continued to expend its highest energies. The popular dramas 
of the age were little superior, in their intellectual character, to the public 
shows and processions which amused the people in the streets; their prin- 
cipal interest, as has been said, was dependant on the music and scenery, 
and the author who could bring the gayest pageants into his piece, seems 
to have stood the best chance of amusing his audience. The genius of 
Metastasio disdained to imitate the puerile and insipid writers who had 
preceded him, but he was obliged to obey the long-formed taste of the 
public, and hence he produced a species of drama which combined all 
that could charm and fascinate the senses with as much of intellectual 
power and beauty as the minds of his audience were capable of compre- 
hending. Music and scenery still exercised their magic influence, but 
poetry asserted its supremacy; the senses were still lulled into rapture by 
exquisite harmony and gorgeous displays, but the passions were roused, and 
pity and terror kept awake to distinct objects of thought by the force of 
language. His productions, therefore, for a people intellectually and 
morally constituted like his audience, were perfect ; and the influence they 
exercised at Naples, they exercised at Rome, and at Vienna, and will exer- 
cise wherever the character of the court or people may be compounded of 
similar attributes to that of the Neapolitan when he wrote. 

‘It is in the same manner we may account for that mixture of love ad- 
ventures and amatory complaints in almost all the dramas of this great 
author, with representations of the noblest characters, and the most 
exalted and animating moral sentiments. He owed a great part of his 
original success to that mixture; and success such as he enjoyed was 
sufficient with a man of Metastasio’s character to make him contented to 
pursue the plan on which he began to write. So strikingly was the sus- 
ceptibility of the public displayed in this respect, that at the performance 
of his Dido at Rome, the applause of the audience at the speech of the 
Queen, “‘ Son regina, e sono amante,” was so violent, that it seemed as if 
the theatre was shaken from its foundations, and the Abate Cordara 
remarks that his ecclesiastical habit not suffering him to go to the theatre, 
he could catch, as it were, the rumour from his cell, for nothing was talked 
ofin Rome for several days but that drama.’—vol. iii. pp. 234—238. 


The life of Alfieri (born on the 17th January, 1749) is one of 
more than ordinary interest. He was a native of Asti in Piedmont, 
and the descendant of a noble and wealthy family. He has left us 
a biography of himself, which is remarkable for its honesty and 
candour. He discloses all the errors and follies of his youth, 
describes the course of his imperfect education, his career in the 
army, his travels to France, Holland, England, and Spain, and the 
commencement and progress of his tragic compositions, in a style 
of frankness that is highly interesting. Mr. Stebbing has selected 
his details with his usual judgment and taste. We must, however, 
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confine ourselves to a short view of Alfieri’s literary and personal 
character. 


‘ The character of Alfieri has been already sufficiently displayed ; and 
the same expression may be applied to it which has been used to distin. 
guish the style of his writings, namely, that it has not the appearance of a 
coloured surface, but of a substance that has been cut with a sharp and 
fearless graver. We cannot, unfortunately, trace any signs of religious 
feeling in his Confessions ; and there are, it is to be regretted, too many 
incidents in his life which admit of no justification, and which even brin 
into doubt the very qualities for which we are most inclined to admire him, 
Frankness, generosity, freedom of thought, and a love of truth, must have 
but a weak hold of the heart that can easily practise all the opposite vices 
to gain some object of licentious desire. Something, however, must be 
allowed to Alfieri in paliiation of his errors. As a man of the world merely, 
he would not have had this apology; but, as an Italian noble, bred up 
with little knowledge of rational religion, and left free, at an early age, to 
form his own principles, he must be judged with far less severity than 
should have been the case had he grown up to manhood in a country 
where morality has a more healthful nourishment than in Italy. There 
are, moreover, many points in Alfieri’s character which engage our affec- 
tions on his side. There was a degree of grandeur in his love of inde- 
pendence, which we cannot contemplate without a glow of admiration; 
while the deep melancholy with which he was habitually affected, and 
which sent him to muse so often “ in lone cathedral aisles,” or exposed 
him to an afflicting violence of passion, tempers our admiration of his free 
spirit, of the generosity of his nature, and of the strength of mind he dis- 
played in his studies, with a feeling of pity, which presents the sublime 
and retiring poet to our imagination as one of the men, whom, of all others, 
we should choose to point out as a type or embodied image of his own 
tragedies. 

‘ As an author, Alfieri is justly placed among the greatest of his country- 
men, with whom, in point of sentiment and elevation of feeling, he may 
stand the most severe comparison. It was, indeed, to his power of deline- 
ating the passions which most strongly affect the human heart, that he 
owed his excellence ; and knowing this, he intuitively placed his trust, not 
in a complication of incidents, or variety of personages, but in the energy 
with which he could inspire the few characters he introduced, and concen- 
trate in a simple plot, and by his skill in the exhibition of passion, the most 
commanding and elevating sentiments. 

‘ Besides his tragedies, Alfieri wrote a variety of minor poems, several 
satires, a melo-tragedy, entitled ‘‘ The Death of Abel,” the prose treatises 
‘* Della Tirannide,” and “ Il Principe e le Lettere,” both directed against 
arbitrary power; a volume to which he gave the name of “ Misogallo, 
from the heterogeneous matter of its contents; the comedies above met- 
tioned, and several translations from the classics. These various works 
exhibit very different degrees of merit. His comedies and most of his 
miscellanea are considered wholly unworthy of his name. Only a few ot 
his satires are exempted from the same censure; but his prose works are 
celebrated for the strong and unaffected language in which they are wnitted. 
Of the translations, that which he made of Sallust is esteemed one of the 
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best versions that exist of any author, or in any language: while that which 
he executed of Virgil, though three times attempted, is equally poor and 
spiritless, When it is considered at what a comparatively late period 
Alfieri commenced these labours, how highly must we estimate the natural 

wer and moral strength of his intellect, thus original and thus resolute 
and laborious !'—vol. itt. pp. 368—361. 


The medallion portraits which are prefixed to the biographical 
sketches in these volumes, are not to our taste; much below the 
present state of the arts in this country, they appear to us more a 
blemish than an ornament. For these unnecessary appendages, 
Mr. Stebbing is, however, we suppose, not responsible. He has 
executed his part of the work with a degree of success which must 
ive him a name, and a station in our literature. It is particularly 
creditable to his character, as an author, that he has omitted no 
opportunity, of throwing into relief every amiable trait in the sub- 
jects of his labour; that he has never shrunk from denouncing 
what was immoral in their lives, or from applauding what was 
virtuous. 








Art. XIV.—The Romance of History—France. By Leitch Ritchie. In 
three volumes. 8vo. London: Edward Bull. 1831, 


We should have thought Mr. Ritchie one of the last persons prac- 
ticed in English literature, who ought to have been selected to 
write either a romance or a history, much less a combination of 
both. His imagination is so limited and so unpoetical, that 
wherever the use of that faculty is required, he must necessarily 
fail. His taste is so little under the control of judgment, that he 
never hesitates to place before the eyes of his readers objects of the 
most revolting nature, in the minute description of which he seems 
to enjoy peculiar satisfaction. His prejudices are so violent, upon 
subjects of religion and government, that he reads history through 
a distorted medium, and disfigures what he has read by the 
gtossest misrepresentations. He speaks of the religion of Christ 
as he would of that of Mahomet or of Juggernaut ; he undertakes 
to denounce institutions, of which he is evidently ignorant, and to 
deal his conceited censures upon whole classes of men, whom, in no 
very courtly phrase, he calls ‘‘ thieves” and “‘ vagabonds.” We 
do not know to what extent he believes or disbelieves in the 
existence of a God; but in the present work, as well as in some of 
his other writings, he betrays a malignant feeling with respect 
to Christianity, which, to our minds is, we confess it, even as a 
mere matter of taste, exceedingly disgusting. 

his gentleman, it appears, +A been for some time a resident of 
France, where he, very probably, found much to admire in its revived 
schools of philosophy—schools, which we regret, for the sake even 
of liberty, to say, are daily inaking progress in the old paths that 
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led the nation at one time to enthrone Reason upon the altars of 
Faith,—schools, which are already attracting within their destruc. 
tive vortex, the youth of the country, and threaten to renew the 
horrors and anarchy of the Revolution. If Mr. Ritchie thinks that 
he is likely to succeed in propagating in England the doctrines of 
his French associates, he will find himself wretchedly mistaken. 
We warn him, in time, against the course he is pursuing. __Litera- 
ture is his trade, to its resources he looks for a competency ; but if 
he once make a decided impression upon the public mind, of a 
character incompatible with the respect which we all feel for the 
great truths of Christianity, he will see himself eventually aban- 
doned to the fate of the Taylors and the Carliles. He may write 
on; but no man of respectablity will be his publisher. 

Mr. Ritchie does not want talent. There is a certain appearance 
of cleverness in whatever he does. He has no wit, no humour of 
any kind, nor, as we conceive, any fancy. His style is rudely 
formed, like that of a self-educated writer. Yet it is marked by 
ability, and strength, and great clearness ; and, though it is seldom 
pleasing in itself, and never idiomatic, it is generally within the 
jurisdiction of grammatical authority. It is a style that we may 
tolerate, but not admire: it wants the sterling impress of our 
language. 

The tales which these three volumes contain, are intended by 
the author to “ present a succession of romantic pictures, illustra- 
tive of the historical manners of the French nation.” They are 
preceded, or followed, by historical summaries; and setting out 
from the age of Charlemagne, terminate with that of Louis XIV. 
As pictures of the manners of a nation, which, almost through the 
whole of that period, was composed of provinces widely differing 
from each other in many essential respects, these compositions can 
deserve but little credit. As tales, calculated to amuse, they may 
while away an idle hour. The reader shall judge for himself, from 
the few extracts to which we are necessarily limited. . 

The story of Eriland’s adventures, is by no means the worst in 
the collection. It is founded upon one of the invasions, to which 
Paris was so liable, from the Danish or Norman pirates, in the ninth 
century. On one of these occasions, when the city was actually 
besieged by the workmen, Eriland, a German by descent, and 2 
cordial hater of the French, is supposed to have tendered his assist- 
ance to the governor, the Count Odon, which was gladly accepted. 
The influence exercised by the Count’s sister, the fair Adele, upon 
the dee. defenders of Paris, roused them to deeds of more than 
common daring. Upon every soldier, save Eriland, her eyes wrought 
an enchanting effect. He alone resisted the spell, for a while; but 
even he found that he must yield to it, when he was marked out, 
by Adele herself, as her favourite. She was, however, to be pro- 
pitiated by no common means. 


‘“ Listen, Sirs,” said she to the gallant band of adventurers, who were 
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paring for a sally on the following morning—“ there is one thing I had 
forgotten—a very trifle, it is true, and hardly worth the asking, but there 
may be some one here who will condescend to the task for the sake of Adele.” 

‘« Name it!—name it!” cried the chiefs, and the circle narrowed round 
ber as they spoke. 

‘« There is a tent,” she continued, “ at the eastern angle of the Norman 
camp, distinguished from tbe rest by the splendour of its appearance, and 
the wide open area that encircles it, guarded by a double wall of huts. 
Except on particular nights, when the idolatrous fires are blazing, and the 
heathens gather into this enclosure for the performance of their unholy 
rites, the sole inhabitants of the tent are an aged woman of lofty stature, 
and a young child. The former appears to be even as a priestess among 
this unbelieving people, and either the mother of the infant or a nurse 
appointed to tend and care for him.” Adele paused, and glanced care- 
lessly round among the crowd of admiring hearers. 

‘“ Speak !” cried they with one voice ; “ command, we are ready!” 

‘« |] would that some one,” said the spoiled beauty, “ would bring me 
that Pagan boy for a foot-page!"” The chiefs were silent, some from 
surprise, and some in the belief that she had spoken in jest, so madly 
desperate did the enterprise appear; but the next moment Eriland stepped 
into the circle. 

‘“ Madam,” said he, with a low obeisance, “ if I return from to-mor- 
row’s sally a living man, I will lay that infant at your feet!" A flush of 
triumph rose into Adele’s face, but was instantaneously succeeded by a 
deadly paleness. Her brother's eyes were observed to sparkle, and his 
cheek to glow, as he looked on at a little distance,—and perhaps at that 
moment he beheld the first phantom-gleam of the kingly crown which 
was destined one day to alight upon the brow of the Count of Paris. Eri 
land retired when he had spoken, amidst the applause of the ladies and 
the concealed ridicule of the chiefs, and immediately after, warned by the 
usual evening blast from the ramparts, the assembly broke up.’—vol. i. 
pp. 138—140. 

The sally was made the next morning, and conducted with great 
courage. Among the foremost in the field was Eriland ; the French 
compelled the invaders to take refuge in their camp, and the victory 
was proclaimed, when Eriland, recollecting his pledge to Adele, 
penetrated the hostile camp alone, and directed his steps towards 
the tent, in which the child was to be found. He saw the babe 
sleeping, snatched it up in his arms, and was about to fly with his 
precious burthen, when the mother appeared. He resisted her 
ance and her fury, but, conquered by her tears, he restored her 
child, and effected his escape, by the assistance of a gigantic 
‘orman, its father. But upon appearing before his mistress, with- 
out the child, he learned his condemnation at once from her frowns, 
and having no longer any motive for action, he became so listless, 
a to obtain the nickname of the Fainéant Cavalier. He lived 
under the hope, however, of encountering some adventure which 
Should restore him to favour, and an opportunity soon presented 
itself. The Normans, finding all other means of reducing the city 
ineffectual, constructed an infernal machine, which they contrived 
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to send floating down the Seine. The French, at first, hardly 
noticed it, not dreading me yr from such a cumbrous vessel, 
The results are related by Mr. Ritchie. 


‘ That night, when the city was buried in the profound sleep of fancied 
security, a fierce and eudden blast from the walls startled the inhabitants. 
Echoed almost instantaneously from tower to tower, the sound became 
more alarming, and in a few minutes the ramparts were crowded with 
gazers. ‘The night was dark, and gusty ; and if the stir on the walls did 
not drown the sounds without, all was silent in the enemy's camp. No- 
thing could at first be descried indicative of ys till, following the 
finger of the sentinels with their eyes, the chiefs discovered a black and 
undefined object moving on the water towards the bridge. Cursing the 
imprudence which had interrupted the salutary custom of kindling alarm 
fires on the ramparts, they flung down some lighted torches, which ex- 
hibited for an instant, before hissing in the water, the mysterious bark 
moved along by men swimming at the sides. 

‘A shower of arrows was immediately directed towards the strange 
visitor, but apparently without effect, for it continued its crawling motion, 
undisturbed ; and at length, as the besieged succeeded in kindling a strong 
blaze on the wall near the bridge, the line of swimmers was observed to 
be unbroken. 

‘ By the assistance of the light, however, which was now flung steadily upon 
the river, the firing was renewed with greater success both from the walls 
and the wooden tower, and one by ene this forlorn hope of the Normans‘was 
picked off from the vessel's side. ‘The men, as they were struck, loosed 
their holds without a struggle, tumbled for a moment on the surge, and 
died in silence. Only a single swimmer remained of all the desperate 
crew, as the bark reached the bridge ; the arrows sung round his head 
for some moments without effect ; but at length when his vessel ran foul 
of the wooden work of the construction, which was raised from a stone 
foundation reaching to the water's edge, he too fell headlong into the river, 
and his body was washed ashore on the opposite side, where it lay motion- 
less on the stones like a spectator of the event. 

‘ A shout rose from the people on the bridge and the walls as they wit- 
nessed this event, and they watched a few moments, in joyful expectation 
of seeing the fateful boat drift harmless down the tide. It had already, 
however, been made fast, and with every rise of the surge some new part 
of the machinery became entangled with the bridge, from which the de- 
fenders fled in dismay, some taking refuge in the city, and some in. the 
wooden tower. 

‘ The eyes of the besiegers were fixed by a kind of fascination upon the 
black and fearful object which thus held in its grim embrace the access 
to the city, and the connecting link between the latter and its hitherto im- 
pregnable tower of defence. ‘The moment was awful, but although preg- 
nant with alarm, was still not destitute of hope. The train which doubtless 
lurked in the vessel was apparently unfired. A second shout burst from 
the lips of the besieged, as the conviction seemed to dart simultaneously 
upon their minds, and the bridge was again manned, and the hasty blows 
of stakes and hatchets resounded on all sides. 

Presently, however, some of the men engaged in this service were see? 
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wo sink fainting upon the bridge, and two or three tumbled headlong into 
the river. The whole at length fled hastily from a suffocating stench 
«hich rose from the vessel, more terrible than the weapons of human 
enemies ; and the defensive operations were confined to a discharge of 
stones, beams of timber, and buckets of water from the walls. 

A vapour was soon observed rising as if from under the bridge, thin and 
pale like the fog in the dawn ; but gradually its colour darkened, and it 
mounted in slow successive columns for a considerable distance, then 
opened, spread, and fell in showers of thick smoke over the river and city. 
Gleaming like stars through this ominous cloud, a multitude of lights 
now appeared at once in the direction of the Norman fleet, although their 
encampment still lay as before shrouded in darkness, and the besieged, 
divided between the perils of fire and sword, scarcely knew on which side 
toturn. The dark body of smoke which hung over the bridge and the 
river in one undistinguishable mass, was at length illumined by some faint 
flashes of light ; these became broader and brighter, till blending as if into 
one, they rose in a single stupendous column to the heavens, and revealed 
to the spectators, with all the precision of daylight, the details of the 
scene. 

‘The mysterious bark, though rent and shattered, still held on with a 
death-grip to the bridge; and the starting and splitting timbers of the 
latter seemed to shrink and shriek with fear and agony. In some places 
the fire had fairly caught ; and although there the flames were speedily 
extinguished by the torrents of water discharged from above, yet the wood 
continued to burn with a fierce red heat. Every thing served to couvince 
the French that the critical moment was arrived, and a fresh detachment 
of the bravest of the garrison was sent to the fatal bridge, where suffoca- 
tion was to be dared in so many shapes of smoke, water, and stench. 

‘The last and most terrible of all these, however, was now at an end; 
and the air, purified by the mightier demon of fire, threatened destruction 
only by intensity of heat. The blows and shouts, therefore, of the French 
rang fast and furious over the river ; and although sometimes a cavatier 
was forced to fly to one of the sides to inhale the fresh air, he invariably 
returned to the attack with redoubled vigour.”—vol. i. pp. 169—174. 


Adele, who beheld this spectacle with dismay, was astonished at 
the indifference with which it was viewed by Eriland. Suspecting 
that the Norman, who was thrown upon the bank by the current, 
had again obtained footing in the machine, which was evidently 
directed by some other power than that of chance, she watched it 
with intense anxiety. 

Eriland soon understood her looks, and once more tempted 
his fortune by hastening to the scene of danger ; but again he was 
foiled at the very moment when glory seemed to be within his grasp. 
The director of the machine, happened to be the same Norman to 
whom he was already indebted for his life; it would have been 
dishonourable not to spare his life in return. One more chance 
fell to the lot of Eriland. The Seine was swelled by an inundation 


to such a height, that the bridge and the tower by which it was 
defended, were in momentary danger of being carried away. The 
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tower was garrisoned by eleven cavaliers, who upon being recalled 
by the Governor, refused to leave their post, determined to die 
sooner than abandon it. In the height of the flood, the Normans 
attacked the tower; Eriland flew to the assistance of the cavaliers, 
and after a deadly combat, he alone survived the slaughter of his 
brave companions. No spectator on the walls of Paris witnessed 
the conflict with more anxious solicitude than Adele, who under the 
influence of her affection, resolved to share his fate. 


‘ In loose attire she rushed wildly towards the city gates—The poster 
door was thrown open at her bidding, when Adele stepping into a boat, 
that lay moored to a neighbouring bank, she seized the oar and pushed 
out into the stream. After a brief but most perilous voyage she reached 
the opposite shore, and there sought her lover amongst the dead and dying 
cavaliers. She at length found him, and both being generously protected 
by the Norman, effected a safe retreat. 

+ * . * * + % + * 

‘ The first blow struck at the lovers was warded off by the Herculean 
arm of one who till the moment had appeared to be the most eager of the 
blood-hounds ; and as the weapon shivered upon his brawny limbs, the 
Norman giant, sweeping his club round his head, shouted to the pursuers 
in a voice of thunder to forbear. Crouching back at the sound, the crowd 
stood amazed and irresolute for a moment ; but soon breaking into loud 
murmurs, they caught up stones and burning fragments of the ruins, and 
prepared to discharge the mortal shower upon their victims. 

* * . 7 * € * * * 

«« Forbear !" was uttered again at the instant by a voice shriller and 
still more startling thau that of the giant ; and the Norman priestess, 
rising as if from the smoking ruins, held forth the young child as a shield 
between the Christians and their doom. Adele, clasping her lover stil 
more closely, half dragged him down the uneven descent ; and followed 
by their protectress covering their retreat, and at a cautious distance by 
the whole body of the barbarous host, whose mingled shouts of wonder, 
rage, and superstitious terror drowned the ear and appalled the heart, she 
at length gained the bank. They entered the boat, and she allowed the 
exhausted warrior to sink upon the beams; then, with one gesture of 
devoted gratitude to her preservers—one sob from her full heart—and 
one gush of tears from her dim eyes, she pushed out into the river, and 
reached the opposite shore in safety.’—vol. i. pp. 196, 197. 


The consequences may be anticipated ; the pair were united with 
the consent of the count of Paris, who afterwards became king of 
France. aig 

This story forms a tolerable specimen of the kind of ability with 
which Mr. Ritchie has executed his task. The ‘ Man Wolf? and 
the ‘King of the Beggars’ are also very striking sketches of the 
olden times in France; but we must protest against the taste 
which has induced the author to describe the rags and ulcers of the 
sturdy mendicants, whom he has introduced in the latter compe 
sition. Objects disgusting in themselves, should no more form 
part of a tale, than of a painting. 
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NOTICES. 


Art. XV.—Narrative of Disco- 
very and Adventure in Africa, 
from the Earliest Ages to the 
Present Time, with Illustrations, 
&c., being No. 2, of The Edin- 
burgh Cabinet Library. \2mo., 
pp. 492. Edinburgh : Oliver and 
Boyd, 1830. 


ly we had ample grounds, in the first 
volume of this series, for the eulogy 
which we bestowed on it, we feel 
some difficulty in expressing the 
measure of our approbation for the 
increased claims which the present 
one makes upon it. It is not be- 


cause the materials are abundant and 
various, for a given task, that its skil- 
ful execution is rendered the more 
easy. Thisvery profusion, in ordinary 
cases, is a source of difficulty, since 
the judgment of the compiler, his 


acuteness and accuracy, are called 
upon to exert themselves in a wider 
sphere of labour. The history of 
individual adventure in Africa, as 
itis so admirably connected in this 
volume, is perhaps one of the most 
moving chapters in the annals of 
human enterprize. Anecdotes of 
patience, resignation, true courage, 
and indeed of all those virtues which 
more peculiarly attest the strength of 
reason over the infirmities of the 
body, are here presented in a style so 
engaging, as to give to the work all 
the charms of a romance, whilst 
nothing of the intense interest that 
belongs to truth is wanting. The 
ancient state of Africa, or at least 
that small portion of knowledge 
which the ancients possessed of its 
physical and moral condition, is here 
described, with a proper attention to 
the distinction between what is au- 
thentic, and what is fabulous. ‘The 
Successive expeditions from Eu ropean 


countries are next detailed :—those 
NO. 11, 


which were sent out from England 
up to the present day, receiving that 
more extended attention which it 
was natural that they should enjoy. 
The social condition of the great 
continent is then examined, and this 
chapter is followed by a series of 
others on the natural history of Africa, 
and its material peculiarities, which 
appear to us to be amongst the most 
interesting and important of its con- 
tents. Upon the whole, we could not, 
we are sure, point out in thelanguage, 
a better and more just account of 
Africa than is to be found in this 
volume. We sincerely hope that 
the public will be sufficiently alive to 
their own interests, to induce them 
to sustain a publication, from which 
they can calculate on deriving so 
much solid information upon such 
very easy terms. 





Arr. XV1.—Three Lectures on the 
Rate of Wages, delivered before 
the University of Oxford, in 
Easter Term, 1830, with a Pre- 
face. By Nassau William Senior, 
of Magdalen College. 8vo. pp.62. 
London: Murray, 1830. 


Tue very great merits of Mr. Senior 
as a perspicuous expounder of the 
doctrines of political economy, have 
been too often the theme of eulogy 
in this journal to allow us to repeat it 
on the present occasion. We observe 
in these lectures, the same vigorous 
and clear style, the same candid 
mind, the same spirit of courtesy to- 
wards opponents, which a perusal of 
his former lectures, and of his cor- 
respondence in particular with Mr. 
Malthus, taught us to expect. Mr, 
Senior, in the publication before us, 
endeavours to trace theacknowledged 
principle.regarding the rate of wages 
Y 
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to some of its most material practi- 
cal consequences. If it be true, that 
the amount of the fund for paying 
wages, as compared with the number 
of labourers to be paid, is the real cri- 
terion of the rate of wages, it follows, 
that either to increase the fund or to 
diminish the number of labourers, will 
enable the individual workman to 
obtain a higher rate of wages. To ac- 
complish this end, Mr. Senior argues, 
that the abolition of all those restric- 
tions, prohibitions,and what are called 
protecting duties, which press on in- 
dustry, is absolutely necessary, with 
the view of increasing the produc- 
tiveness of labour on the one hand; 
whilst on theother the undue addition 
to the number to be maintained, he 
anticipates, is to receive itscheck only 
from the improved moral and intel- 
lectual condition of the lower orders. 
To this, which is but a gradual re- 
medy, Mr. Senior recommends that 
we should unite the immediate and 
decisive one of emigration. The 
state of the disturbed districts, at this 
season, the author attributes entirely 
to the poor laws as they are adminis- 
tered in the southern counties of 
England, and which indeed, as they 
are thus perversely modified, are 
only the instrument of a wicked at- 
tempt to reap all the possible benefits 
which can be extorted from a popu- 
Jation under two very distinct states 
of circumstances; namely, a state of 
freedom and one of slavery. In 
contemplating the justness of the 
following antithesis, we can hardly 
lose sight of its skill and beauty as 
a figure of speech. 

‘The labourer is to be a free 
agent, but without the hazards of 
free agency ; to be free from the co- 
ercion, but to enjoy the assured 
subsistence of the slave. He is ex- 
pected to be diligent, though he has 
no fear of want ; provident, though 
his pay rises as his family increases ; 
attached to a inaster who employs 
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him in pursuance of a vestry resolu- 
tion; and grateful for the allowance 
which the magistrates order him as q 
right.’—preface, p. ix. 

It is not in our power to follow 
Mr. Senior into the details of his 
arguments. If we have provoked 


the curiosity of the intelligent reader 
so far as to induce him to have re- 
course to the pamphlet itself, we 
shall have fully gratified our ambition. 
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Art. XVII.—An Appeal to the Le- 
gislature on the Subject of King’s 
Printer, in England, &c. &c. By 
Samuel Brooke, Printer. London. 
1830. 


Mr. Brooke, after an exordium, 
in which the most patriotic aspi- 
rations are poured forth, makes an 
offer of some very choice informa- 
tion to his Majesty’s ministers, 
touching the ‘“‘ extravagance and 
prodigality”’ which exist in the de- 
partments of government printing. 
It appears that this gentleman was, 
for many years, employed as printer 
for several of those departments, 
and that in consequence of a severe 
fit of economy which strangely 
enough fell upon the heads of the 
whole of those with whom Mr. 
Brooke happened to be connected, 
the charges were so reduced as to 
offer him no advantage in continu- 
ing in their service. He retired, but 
not to solitude, since he has been 
indefatigably active in endeavouring, 
ever since, to bring down the prices 
of printing in other of the govern- 
ment departments, to that standard 
at which it would be impossible that 
they could live. The design, It 
must be admitted, is an exceedingly 
charitable one, and evinces the very 
heroism of patriotic virtue. There 
is, however, one fact in the history 
of his national labours, which Mr. 
Brooke must admit is rather an Im- 
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portant one, namely, that the Mi- 
nisters, Chairmen of Parliamentary 
Committees, and public officers of 
every kind, have uniformly treated 
him with the most decided neglect. 
Allhisimportunity does not appear to 
have drawn, even from the impartial 
premier, whose fall we have so re- 
cently witnessed, any thing more 
flattering to Mr. Brooke than the 
very ambiguous compliment of a 
remarkably polite acknowledgment. 
But the whole question is settled, 
irrevocably, by the renewal of the 
patent to the King’s Printer, in 
1829; and unless Mr. Brooke will 
have the King to strike his signature 
from a document, the terms of which 
his Majesty’s faith is pledged to 
maintain, we cannot see to what 
practical good the tardy ebullitions 
of all this fine patriotism can tend. 





Arr. XVIII.—Bussola Per lo Stu- 
dio Pratico Della Lingua Itali- 
ana, per ordine di difficolta: Con- 
tinente Idiotismi, &c. &c. Da F. 
C. Albites, Di Roma. 12mo., 
pp. 229. 


To those who are desirous of becom- 
ing familiar with all the refinements, 
and proprieties of the Italian lan- 
guage, this guide will prove ex- 
tremely valuable. Mr. Albites, who 
appears to be a native of Rome, 
has embodied the results of his vast 
Opportunities for investigating the 
genius and peculiarities of his mo- 
ther tongue, in a series of instruc- 
te examples, which, independently 
of their value as exercises, are very 
pleasing as descriptions of manners, 
or portions of history. He com- 
mences with explaining, in French, 
the most difficult class of Italian 
idioms and proverbs. A series of 
Dialogues next ensues, in which 
the expressions used in the vari- 
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ous circumstances of ordinary life, 
are employed so as to show their 
meaning and use. Some very good 
anecdotes and tales succeed to 
these, being intended to exhibit 
some of the turns and felicities of 
Italian phrases; and the volume 
is filled up with compositions in va- 
rious styles and for various pur- 
poses, serving as models of the 
manner in which this beautiful lan- 
guage should be employed under a 
great many different circumstances. 
We observe with great pleasure, in 
this book, numerous manifestations 
of the filial affection with which Mr. 
Albites clings to the recollection of 
his parents. We are happy too to per- 
ceive in this work of a foreigner, in- 
tended for English society, that he 
has condescended to use none of 
those arts of insinuation which per- 
sons in his situation are tooapt to do, 
or to make any sacrifices of his feel- 
ings, or his character, to the preju- 
dices and habits of those whom it 
would be his interest to conciliate. 
The book is really a valuable one. 





Art. XIX.—An Inquiry into the 
Alleged Proneness to Litigation 
of the Natives of India: with 
suggestions for amending some 
part of the Judicial System of 
British India. By the Author 
of “ An Enquiry into the Causes 
of the Long-continued Stationary 
Condition of India,” &c., &c., 8vo. 
pp. 55. London: Parbury, Allen 
and Co. 1830. 


Tue judicial system which we have 
been gradually introducing in India 
for so long a period, has been uni- 
formly adjusted, in its details, by 
one great principle, which may not 
be quite so well founded, as we 
have always taken for granted : 
the principle is, that the natives of 
y2 
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India are, by nature, a litigious peo- 
ple; and so much so have they been 
represented in the results of the in- 
numerable investigations which 
have been prosecuted into their cha- 
racter and habits, that the supreme 
legislature bave always felt them- 
selves justified in acting upon this 
as a national characteristic. Such 
has been, and such is, the policy 
of the laws relating to the adminis- 
tration of justice which we have 
established in the possessions of 
the East India Company. The 
author before us, who seems well 
acquainted with all the important 
points of the question, denies this 
position in toto, and produces anum- 
ber of facts which, in his opinion, 
tend directly to a totally opposite 
conclusion. He does not, however, 
controvert the assertion, that liti- 
gation very much prevails in India ; 
but he traces it entirely to artificial 
causes, which, being removed, would 
leave the people exempt from any of 
that extraordinary tendency to go 
to law with which they at present 
stand charged. 





Art. XX.—Masaniello: a Grand 
Opera. In three Acts, as per- 
formed at the Theatre Royal, 
Drury Lane. By James Kenney. 
8vo. pp. 55. London: Moxon. 
1831. 


Mr. Kenney has adapted to the 
English Stage, with decided success, 
the Italian Masaniello, which, a sea- 
son or two ago, was produced at the 
King’s Theatre, with such unusual 
splendour, as a Ballet. The medi- 
ocrity of his songs appears to wo- 
ful disadvantage, when stripped of 
their admirable music. 


Notices. 


Art. XXI.—The Works of Dr, 
Isaac Barrow,with some Account 


of his Life, §c. By the Rey. T, 


S. Hughes, (being a volume of the 
Divines of the Church of England). 
London: A. J. Valpy. 


1830, 


WANTING, to some extent, the ex- 
ternal attractions with which so 
many rival publications are sur- 
rounded, the series of works which 
are now publishing, under the title 
of the Divines of the Church of 
England, seems to us to offer to the 
public the opportunity of collecting 
a body of English literature of the 
most important kind, and of the most 
durable interest. It is not our pur- 
pose, at present, to enter into a full 
description of the many reasons 
which induce us to set a high value 
on this valuable collection, but, 
in the hope of, in some measure, 
assisting the objects of the editor, 
we beg to suggest to him, as a mea- 
sure of obvious propriety, indeed, 
the observance of something like a 
chronological arrangement in the 
order of his publications. We are 
compelled to state that the fault 
which we are here guarding against, 
is also common to the Classical Li- 
brary. Now we submit with confi- 
dence, that there was no adequate 
reason for giving Sherlock the pre- 
cedence of the Divines in England. 
Were we to choose the theologian 
whose works we would be ready to 
present to the world as a favourable 
specimen of our pulpit oratory, and 
had it been our cue to establish a 
strong impression in our favour at 
the first onset, we would not have 
hesitated one moment about fixing 
on the illustrious Jeremy Taylor. 
How little is known, to ordinary 
readers, of the magnificent treasures 


which are in the pages of that man’s 


writings! How little the world that 
hangs on the accents of some puling 
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sonnetteer of modern celebrity, 
dreams of toe beautiful and balmy 
poetry, the melting tenderness of 
heart, the sweet melody of words, 
that constitute so much of the works 
of Taylor! Besides, in point of time, 
Tavlor is entitled to preference be- 
fore Sherlock. 

However the work, so far as it has 
gone, meets with our entire appro- 
bation; and we trust that, so far as 
the public can secure its conti- 
nuance, no cause will occur to frus- 
trate, or even delay, the noble in- 
ientions of the projectors. 





Anr. XXI1.—The Art of Miniature 
Painting on Ivory. By Arthur 
Parsey. 12mo. pp. 184. Lon- 
don: Longman and Co. 1831. 


A union of strong common sense, 
with extensive technical knowledge 
on the subject of which it treats, 
ought to recommend this little vo- 
lume to all artists and amateurs of 
art. The author sets out with some 
admirable rules on drawing, which, 
he insists, it is indispensible that 
the student should be thoroughly 
acquainted with, in the first in- 
stance. He next proceeds to lay 
down certain choice canons with 
respect to the materials to be em- 
ployed, and then enters upon a very 
important part of his subject—the 
various scientific researches which 
itis necessary that an artist should 
pursue, who means to acquire cele- 
brity in his profession. We regret 
that, in quoting Mr. C. Bell’s de- 
scription of the external muscles of 
the human frame, Mr. Parsey did 
not make his extracts from the 
later editions of this able anatomist, 
for, to go no more deeply into the 
matter, we might state that, in the 
quotation which we find here, re- 
specting the corrugator supercilii, 
tls not stated that the muscle is 
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nearly totally concealed by the 
larger one, which surrounds the 
orbit of the eye—a fact of some 
importance to painters. The most 
valuable part of this Treatise to an 
artist, and perhaps the most curious 
to a general reader, consists in the 
practical directions for executing a 
miniature. The details of the pro. 
cess are minutely dwelt on, and the 
instructions embrace every point 
which the painter is called on to 
attend to. The observations on the 
new use of the scraper will be found 
particularly valuable ; and we hope 
that young artists will be induced 
to work the geometrical problems, 


since their design and utility are 
obvious. 





Art. XXII1.—Sketches of the Da- 
nish Mission on the Coast of Co- 
romandel, By the Rev. E. W. 
Grinfield. 12mo. pp. 152. Lon- 
don: Rivingtons. 1831. 


In his dedication Mr. Grinfield 
calls this book ‘a brief account of 
the most brilliant and successful 
attempt to propagate Christianity 
abroad, during the eighteenth cen- 
tury.”—We could have wished that 
the author had given us some proof of 
the success which he has here boasted 
of. But in fact, we find in these pages 
nothing more than a summary, 
drawn from the archives of the So- 
ciety for promoting Christian Know- 
ledge, of the missionary labours of 
Bartholomew Ziegenbalg, Schultz, 
Schwartz, Gericke, Jonike, &c. The 
chief good result which follows from 
these labours appears to be the ap- 
pointment of an ecclesiastical esta- 
blishment for British India, with 
Bishop Heber at its head. So far, 
indeed, there is certainly brilliancy, 
if not success. But the amount of 
sincere converts to Christianity is no 
where ascertained by Mr. Grinfield. 
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Art. XXIV.—Tales of a Grand- 
father ; being Stories taken from 
the History of France. Inscribed 
to Master John Hugh Lockhart. 
12mo. 3 vols. Edinburgh: R. 
Cadell. London: Whittaker & 
Co. 1831. 


Wuew we recollect the motives 
which excite Sir Walter Scott to 
persevere so industriously, we may 
say, so incessantly, in the paths of 
literature, ata period of life when 
he ought, after such labours as he 
has gone through, to be enjoying 
some degree of repose, we cannot 
but look upon every new production 
of his pen with increased adinira- 
tion. His unfortunate connection 


with Ballantyne, left him nearly 
bowed down to the earth with a 
weight of debt, which a royal mer- 
chant, not to speak of an author, a 
member ofa class proverbially poor, 
might well shudder to think of. But 
instead of throwing off the load by 


the assistance of the law, or by 
means of a private arrangement to 
which no reasonable creditors could 
have objected, he has manfully sus- 
tained it, and by the productions 
which we have seen for some years 
following each other, with such 
amazing rapidity through the press, 
has paid off a large proportion of 
his debts. Of all the points of in- 
terest in Sir Walter Scott’s biogra- 
phy, none can be more honourable 
to his character, than the courage 
and success with which he has 
hitherto followed up his original 
determination ; and we trust sin- 
cerely that he may have health and 
spirits for much more than the full ac- 
complishment of his noble purpose. 

His present work is written in an 
easy, Clear, and lively style, very 
little partaking indeed of that gar- 
rulousness, which might be ex- 
pected in a Grandfather. It begins 
with the earliest inhabitants of 
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France, and sketches the most inter. 
esting portions of their history 
down w the close of the reign of 
Charles VI., when our Henry V, 
commenced his career of invasion 
against that country. Although the 
author neglects no material fact in 
the French annals, which could fur. 
nish him with materials fit for 
volumes like these, yet his attention 
is chiefly directed to those passages, 
which are particularly interesting to 
English readers. He has expressed 
his intention of carrying on his sto- 
ries to a later period, should the 
present volumes prove, as we have 
no doubt they will, acceptable to the 
public. 





Art. XXV.—Lays from the East. 
By Robert Calder Campbell. 
12mo. London : Smith and El- 
der. 1831. 


Tuovcn Mr. Campbell may not 
be capable of contending in the 
poetical lists with the author of the 
Pleasures of Hope, he certainly has 
not, in the present modest effort of 
his muse, done any thing to dis- 
credit his name. The collection 
consists of a very considerable num- 
ber of small effusions, which, if 
poets had not a licence for all sorts 
of jugglery upon the credulity of 
the rest of the world, we should 
say savoured very much of long 
campaigns in the field of love, and 
of various disasters endured there, 
terminating in a most pitiable state 
of mental health for the exhausted 
veteran. Sensibility and tenderness, 
indeed, characterise the whole of 
these poems; the expression 1s 
often forcible, and always correct ; 
united to which will be found 4 
degree of facility and elegance 
the versification, which long prac: 
tice and attention could alone enable 
the author to acquire. 








Agr. XXVI.—The Temple of Mele- 
kartha. 3 vols. 8vo. London : 
Holdsworth and Ball. 1831. 


Or the multitude of strange pro- 
ductions which have fallen under 
our notice since we have been able 
to read books at all, this is certainly 
the wildest, the most eccentric, the 
most incomprehensible. If we could 
suppose an inhabitant of St. Luke's, 
who had dipped into ancient history, 
endowed with sufficient method in 
his mental visions, to employ him- 
self upon a work of fiction, we 
should not be surprised to find his 
ideas running in the extravagant 
and fanciful course which the au- 
thor of Melekartha has chosen. 
He bas had apparently no design to 
fulfil, no system to establish. We 
cannot make out whether he is an 
atheist, a deist, or a Christian, a 
rovalist or a republican, a tory, or 
a radical in disguise. He affects 
to relate the history of the Pheni- 
cians, the documents for which 
(though they have eluded the 
searches of all other men) he has 
had the good fortune to find in 
the archives of the Temple of Me- 
lekartha, in the antient city of 
Tyre. In narrating ‘ the long, va- 
rious, and eventful migrations of 
that intelligent people,’ he appears 
to imagine that he has represented 
the pictures of modern nations, has 
pointed our their errors, stigma- 
tized their crimes, and expounded 
the principles upon which a good 
government ought to be conducted. 
There is a gorgeousness in the 
style, and occasionally, even a de- 
gree of measured elegance, which 
tempt us sometimes to think that 
the author meditated a poem in 
prose. But the narrative is so 
Wholly destitute of interest, and, 
indeed, so much above the business 
and sympathies of mankind, that 
no one, except a reviewer, can pos- 
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sibly fix his attention upon it. As 
if the imaginary details of a Pheni- 
cian story did not afford a sufficient 
sphere for the author's enthusiasm, 
he ascends to the upper regions, 
and describes the ‘etherial nations,’ 
whose great delight consists in lo- 
comotion! From his account of 
them, they must look down with 
infinite contempt upon our steam- 
coaches and rail-roads. 





Art. XXVII.—A Familiar Analysis 
of the Calendar of the Church of 
England, and Perpetual Guide 
to the Almanac ; in the Form of 
Question and Answer. By the 
Rev. Hugh F. Martyndale, A.M. 
12mo. London: E. Wilson. 


Mr. Martyndale pretends to no 
higher a character than that of a 
compiler in the present work, it be- 
ing only a careful digest of know- 
ledge, drawn from large and ex- 
pensive books, such as Brady's 
Clavis Calendaria and Hone’s Every 
Day Book, ‘the only two works’ 
he continues, ‘ which treat consecu- 
tively on the subject at all.’ This 
latter assertion is altogether erro- 
neous, as there is a book already in 
existence, to which Hone and many 
other persons are very much in- 
debted ; we mean Dr. Foster's Per- 
ennial Calendar—the most erudite 
and amusing that was ever written 
on the Calendar. Mr. Martyndale 
little knows the obligations he is 
under to the doctor. The little 
book before us has, however, the 
advantage of all those publications 
in neatness and beauty. It may be 
described as a register of the va- 
rious days of the year which are 
marked out for observance in the 
Established Church, with concise 
and accurate explanations of the 
causes respectively, why they are 
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so distinguished. Perhaps some 
of vur dissenting readers will be 
surprised to hear that no less than 
twenty-seven feast days, besides 
Sundays, are ordered to be kept by 
the Established Church. The book 
is useful, as well as amusing, and 
will] form a very convenient object 
of reference in families, respecting 
topics of interest, which one time 
or other must come under their 
consideration. 





Arr. XXVIII.— The Foreigners’ 
English Conjugated : Elucidated 
through French Examples. By 
Justice Brenan. 8vo. Wilson. 
1831. 


Mr. Brenan is an Irishman, and 
boasts that he is “the only person 
who has found the right road to the 
explanation of shall and will.” We 
suppose, then, that he is ignorant 
that his countryman, Sheridan, ex- 
ulted in the possession of a similar 
secret. At all events, until we shall 
hear Mr. Brenan’s elucidation, we 
shall bold Sheridan's golden rule 
as perfectly unexceptionable, as far, 
at least, as the Irish utterers of the 
English language are concerned. 
“ Whenever,” said the witty Brins- 
ley, to an ambitious Emeralder, who 
wanted to make a short cut to all 
the refinements of the Saxon tongue, 
“whenever you find yourself going 
to say shall, youcan’t do better than 
immediately say will,—and in that 
way you are sure to be right.” Mr. 
Brenan, however, has given us no 
specific definition of the actual force 
of shall and will, so as to enable us 
to know the occasions when either 
would be most proper; when one 
might be used andthe other not; and 
when either may be indifferently em- 
ployed without any change of mean- 
ing. The truth is, we believe, that 
these words are fixed in their places 
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in our colloquial language, by cys. 
tom alone ; and that, without a 
ing to them respectively, any certain 
and permanent import, we allow 
them a variable effect in different 
circumstances, which long practice 
alone can make us thoroughly con- 
versant with. Mr. Brenan, there. 
fore, with great justice, blames us 
for the capricious employment of 
these monosyllables, and says, that 
it is on this account alone that 
foreigners (Irishmen included) find 
it so difficult to discriminate their 
meaning. The writer has, however, 
done all that was possible in the 
case, by giving examples serving to 
shew the positive and the optional use 
of shall and will. Mr. Brenan fol- 
lows up the same plan, with respect 
to the other conjugators of the 
English language ; and though, in 
some minor matters, we may differ 
with him, yet it would be injustice 
to him if we did not say that be 
has brought to bis task a very sound 
and acute judgment, and evidently 
much patient consideration. 





Art. XX1IX.—A Vindication of Dr. 
Paley’s Theory of Morals, from 
the principal Objections of Mr. 
Dugald Stewart, Mr. Gisborne, 
Dr. Pearson, and Dr. T. Brown ; 


with an Appendix, &c. By the 
Rev. Latham Wainewright,M.A., 
F.S.A., of Emanuel College, 
Cambridge, and Rector of Great 
Brickhill, &c. &c. London: 
Hatchards. 1830. 


We are not sorry that the duty 
of justifying the use of Dr. Paleys 
Moral Philosophy in the Univer- 
sity of Cambridge has remain- 
ed to this time to be perform- 
ed, since it has in consequence 
fallen into the hands of one, pos- 
sessed of the qualifications that are 
necessary to discharge that duty, 
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pot merely with success, but in a 
manner that will render the repeti- 
tion of the defence hereafter unne- 
cessary. The parties arrayed against 
Dr. Paley, and who have impugned 
his system of moral philosophy with 
no slight accusations, are persons of 
great authority, as having been held 
in high esteem, both by their con- 
temporaries and immediate poste- 
rity. It is enough to name such 
men as Dugald Stewart, Rev. T. 
Gisborne, a late prebendary of Dur- 
bam, Dr. Pearson, late master of 
Syduey-college, and the illustrious 
Brown, of Edinburgh, to command 
the respect of every thinking being. 
Such is the splendid confederacy 
from whose hostile power Mr. 
Wainewright has undertaken to 
rescue the memory of Paley. To 
do justice to the manner in which 
he has accomplished his task, we 
should be compelled to insert a 
larger portion of his volume, than 
either usage or our limits would 
permit. We promise the reader, 
however, that be will find in the 
volume enough to repay his dili- 
gence in the clear logic, the inti- 
mate knowledge of the subject at 
issue, the vigorous and elegant lan- 
guage, and, above all, the calm and 
dignified courtesy towards his oppo- 
nents, which Mr. Wainewright has 
so eminently displayed in this in- 
leresting controversy. Some obser- 
vations, peculiarly adapted to the 
present crisis, will also be found in 
this volume, incidentally introduced 
indeed, but in connection with his 
theme, and therefore with perfect 
propriety. 





\rnt. XXX —British Melodies, or 
Songs of the People. By T. H. 
Cornish. 16mo. Smith, Elder, 
and Co, 1831. 


~e Cornish is a disciple of Mr. 
Moore's, and, perhaps, when time 
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and experience shall have matured 
his powers, he may approximate at 
least, to the excellence of his great 
master. It is creditable to the 
young bard, that his “ melodious” 
voice was first heard resounding 
the paans of liberty. Patriotism, 
too, seems to blend its impulse 
amongst his inspirations; and the 
charms of woman have nearly com- 
pleted his vocation for the lyre. 
We wish Mr. Cornish every suc- 
cess which his right feeling and 
graceful ardour amply deserve. 





Art. XXXI.—The History and To- 
pography of the United States of 
North America, from the earliest 
Period to the present Time ; com- 
prising political and biographical 
History, Geography, Agriculture, 
Manufactures, Laws, &c., witha 
topographical Description of the 
Cities, Sea-ports, Public Edifices, 
&c. Edited by John Howard Hin- 
ton, A.M. 4to. London: Hinton ; 
and Simpkin and Marshall. Phi- 
ladelphia : Wardle. New York: 
Carrill. Boston: Gray and 
Boweu. 1831. 


We have now before us six num- 
bers of this work, which is published 
in monthly parts, and forms the 
first attempt that has yet been made 
to supply a great desideratum in 
American literature. Several his- 
tories of the United States are be- 
fore the world, and from a number 
of tours, written by travellers who 
have visited the Republic, it would 
be in our power to collect a great 
deal of the information indicated 
in the title of Mr. Hinton’s publica- 
tion. But it is in his pages alone, 
so far as they have yet gone, that 
we can find the political history of 
the Union, combined with an ac- 
count of its procuctions, laws, and 
manners, and with topographical 
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descriptions of its most remarkable 
scenery, cities, and public buildings, 
illustrated by engravings. Of these 
there are three in each part, very 
well executed. ‘The whole will be 
comprised in about thirty parts, 
forming two quarto volumes, with 
maps of the different states. We 
have a specimen of the latter in 
one of the numbers, and must say 
that it is finished in a creditable 
manner. The narrative is well 


written, and, in every point of view, 
we consider that it is a work which 
every man of education and intelli- 
gence ought to have in his library. 





Art. XXXII.—The Vizier’s Son, or 
the Adventures of a Mogul. By 
the Author of “ Pandurang 
Hari,” &c. In three volumes. 
Svo. London: Saunders and 
Otley. 1831. 


Ir must be the fault of English 
readers, if they are not by this time 
thoroughly acquainted with the 
manners which prevail among the 
various castes of people whv in- 
habit Asia. We have upon the 
average, three or four novels every 
year, devoted to that quarter of the 
globe, and full of the adventures of 
Turks and Persians, Americans, 
Indians, Moguls, Chinese, and Tar- 
tars, and in short, of all those who 
dwell between the Levant and the 
Yellow Sea. The author of the 
work now before us, is already fa- 
vourably known. He has chosen 
for its ground-work, the cabals and 
intrigues of the court of Shah 
Jehan, and the machinations of his 
four sons in endeavouring to suc- 


ceed to the throne of Hindostan 
It is dreadful to contemplate the 
state of demoralization which this 
tale exposes, as existing among the 
Indians, when ruled by their Mogul 
conquerors. We can only ho 
with the author, that English ex. 
ample may in time produce that 
reformation which his volumes are 
calculated to promote. They are 
written in a very animated style, 
and teem with characteristic pic- 
tures of oriental life. 





Axt. XXXIII.—Sermons on Prac. 
tical Subjects. By the late very 
Rev. Richard Graves, D.D., Dean 
of Ardagh. Edited by his Son. 8vo, 
pp.401. London: C.J. G.&F. 
Rivington. Dublin: Watson. 
1830. 

Tue late Dean Graves, was not 
only a divine of a superior order in 
the Established Church of Ireland, 
but also one of the most accomplished 
scholars, whom the University of 
Dublin has produced. Without 
entering into any points of doctrinal 
controversy, which we leave al- 
together to the theologians, we may 
nevertheless observe, that the ser- 
mons printed in this volume, are 
distinguished for a tone of per- 
suasiveness, an unction and a clas- 
sical eloquence, which we have 
seldom seen rivalled, and, perhaps, 
never surpassed. They may be 
read with edification and advantage, 
by Christians of every shade of faith 
and even those who differ from the 
preacher, cannot but acknowledge 
the ability, as well as the charity, 
which shine throughout his adm- 
able discourses. 
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Lord Brougham’s Bill.—Such is 
the interest which the Lorp Cuan- 
cettor’s Bill, for the establishment 
of Courts of Local Jurisdiction, 
excites in the public mind, that the 
entleman who has contributed the 
article in our present Number on 
that subject, has been induced to 
publish it in a separate form, as a 
pamphlet, with a complete copy of 
the Bill annexed. We have no 
doubt, that this little work, which, 
in a very high quarter, has met 
with the most flattering approba- 
tion, will speedily pass through 
several editions. It will be fol- 
lowed, we understand, by a Manual 
of Practice for the new Courts, 
should the Bill, as is confidently 
expected, eventually receive the 
sanction of the Legislature. The 
country can never sufficiently ex- 
press its gratitude to Lord 
Brovcnam, for originating a mea- 
sure so well calculated to remove 
two of the most oppressive griev- 
ances of which Englishmen have 
to complain, viz. the expense and 
delay that attend the administration 
of justice,—grievances which ex- 
isted before the period of the Great 
Charter, and which are now, for the 
first time, about to meet with an 
effectual remedy. 

Northern Seas.—The destruction 
of so many of the whaling fleet last 
season, occurred principally in Mel- 
ville Bay, where the greatest ac- 
cumulation of icebergs takes place. 
Some of the ships were literally 
pressed out of the water, the ice 
piercing their sides, and one ship 
was even pushed by the ice under 
the bottom of another, both of 
“hich afterwards righted. A whole 
‘eld of ice passed completely over 
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a third ship, that had been thrown 
on her beam ends. 

New Zoological Society.—On the 
25th ult. a meeting was held at 
Kennington, for the purpose of 
forming a Zoological Institution on 
the Surry side of London. The 
project is a most seasonable one, and 
deserves the assistance of every friend 
to science and rational amusement. 

Wool Measurer.—An instrument 
of a novel construction has just 
been perfected, by M. Skiadan of 
Moscow, for the accurate determi- 
nation of the fineness of wool. The 
eriometer of Dollond, used for this 
purpose, it is said, is infinitely in- 
ferior in point of precision, when 
very delicate fibres are to be mea- 
sured, to the instrument invented 
by the Russian. 

Medical Gallantry.—At the re- 
quest of a number of young French 
physicians, who are extremely anxi- 
ous to have an opportunity of study- 
ing the disease of cholera, as it is 
now manifested in Russia, the Aca- 
demy of Sciences at Paris, has 
written to the principal scientific 
institutions of Russia, to know if 
permission would be given to medi- 
cal men from France to visit the 
hospitals containing patients afflict- 
ed with cholera, and to treat the 
cases as they thought proper. 

Climbing Boys.—A patent has 
been taken out lately for a metallic 
lining and damper for chimneys, 
which is to render them fire-proof, 
not liable to smoke, and also to 
supersede the use of climbing boys, 
as they are in all cases easily swept 
by the machine. 

Astrology and the Comet.—Ac- 
cording to a very recent astro- 
logical computation, into the dread- 
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ful mysteries of which we have 
been initiated, it appears that at the 
time last month when the Comet 
was discovered, the Sun was hast- 
ening to an evil aspect of Mars, 
who was in the sign of Aries, which 
governs “ Less Poland,” threaten- 
ing a protracted and sanguinary 
war. It appears further, that the 
Moon is in good aspect to the 
Comet, and Venus, who rules Tau- 
rus, (Ireland) is in square aspect to 
Mars, the lord of Aries, (England). 
The meaning of all which is that 
the popular cause is to triumph in 
England; but that any thing but 
uriion is to exist between her and 
Ireland. 

French Jealousy.—The jealousy 
of the French on any point of ad- 
mitted superiority on the part of 
the English, is still as violent and 
unreasonable as ever. A captain of 
French Artillery, (M. Vergnaud), 
asserts positively that the English 
manufacturers of poudre de chasse, 
(sporting gunpowder), are guilty 
of the quackery of mixing fulmi- 
nating mercury with it. Dr. Ure, 
the great practical chemist, has, 
since this assertion was made, tested 
the powder, which was found to be 
totally free from any such ingredient. 

Small Pox.—A physician at Mar- 
scilles has recently proved, by thir- 
teen experiments, that the virus of 
small pox if diluted in a small quan- 
tity of cow's milk, may be used asa 
substitute for the matter usually em- 
ployed in vaccination. He supposes, 
that the vaccine disease itself was 
first caused by the communication 
of small pox from man to the cow. 

Leeches.—There is good evi- 
dence for believing, that the im- 
pression of the atmospheric elec- 
tricity causes the blood of leeches to 
coagulate. They may be regarded, 
therefore, as a sure barometer. 

Whale Fishery.—According to 
every fact with which we are ac- 
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quainted, concerning the state oj 
the seasons and their effects in th. 
high northern latitudes, it woulj 
appear that the whaling expeditions 
to the Greenland seas, are conducted 
in the strangest and, indeed, the mos, 
fatal ignorance. The ships usually 
sail in the beginning of March, to be 
in time to reach the ice in April, 
and upon attaining that delightfu! 
stage of their expedition, there they 
remain, doing nothing, till August! 
Dr. Latta, who knows these seas 
from experience, says, that a vessel 
entering Davis's Straits early in July, 
will reach Lancaster Sound as soon 
as if she started in February, and 
will besides be enabled to avoid the 
tract through Melville Bay. 
Flying.—An invincible argument 
against the possibility of man being 
ever able, by any apparatus, to fly, 
may be drawn from the limited 
power he has to sustain muscular 
exertion. A bird that keeps itself 
merely in the air, does so by exert- 
ing a quantity of action which 
wuuld be required to raise its own 
weight to a height of 26 feet 3 
inches. To fly, as migrating birds 
fly, calls for fifty times as much 
exertion as this. But let a man use 
the utmost efforts of his hands and 
arms for eight hours a day, and he 
can put forth only as much action 
as would be able to raise his ows 
weight 33 inches high, and by even 
concentrating the whole of the ac- 
tion which he exerts in the eight 
hours, he could do no more than 
keep himself thus suspended for 
about five minutes. 
The Vine in India.—The Agn- 
cultural Committee of Calcutta, 
have resolved upon persevering !? 
the attempt to establish vine eul- 
tivation in India, notwithstanding 
the failures which it has hitherto 
experienced. 
Fertility of Ireland.—It 8 * 
curious fact, and one which shows 
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how much the natural resources of 
Ireland have been neglected, that 
the plant called Erica Mediterranea, 
hitherto supposed to be indigenous 
oply to the countries bordering on 
the Mediterranean Sea, and which 
has been cultivated in British gar- 
dens only by the curious, has been 
cently found in the district of 
Conemarra, in the county of Gal- 
way, “growing,” says Mr. Mackay, 
the botanist, who discovered it, “ in 
prodigious abundance.” 

Cuptain Ross.—The latest ac- 
counts of Captain Ross, now on his 
exploratory voyage in the north 
seas, were those received by pro- 
fessor Jameson ; but they are con- 
tradictory, and of course not to be 
relied on. 

Astronomical Problem.—In the 
ninth book of the Paradise Lost are 
the following lines :— 


“Thence full of anguish driv’n, 

The space of seven continued nights 
he rode 

With darkness ; thrice the equi- 
voctial line 

He circled ; four times crossed the 
car of night 

From pole to pole, traversing each 
colure, 

On the eighth returned.” 


\ correspondent proposes that some 
of our learned readers should re- 
‘lve, how many miles (English 
statute) Satan performed, from the 
time of his departure from, to his 
return to, Paradise ; and to state 
the names of the countries which 
he passed over. The proposer 
agrees to let it be assumed that 
Paradise is in lat. 31. N., and in 
ong. 47, E., and that the earth is 
a sphere whose diameter is 7964 
English statute miles. 

Lord Byron.—A satire has been 
left by Lord Byron, to which the 
English Bards,” in point of bitter- 


a is only a mixture of milk and 
ioney, 
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James Watt.—A woble bust of 
James Watt, by Chantrey, was 
lately presented to the Mechanics’ 
Institute of Sheffield, by the son of 
the illustrious mechanic. 

Sports of Fortune.—A man of 
the name of Littlejohn, a native of 
Perth, and formerly a private in the 
72nd Highlanders, now commands 
the guards of the Prince of Bagdad ! 
It is through him, we have no 
doubt, that recent proposals have 
been made to the British govern- 
ment, to sanction a steam commu- 
nication on the Euphrates! Verfly, 
the old adage is true, that a New- 
castle grindstone and a Scotchman 
are to be found in every part of 
the globe. 

Remarkable Calculation.—To as- 
certain the year in which the exist- 
ing Pope is to die, take, says an 
Edinburgh Journal, the title of the 
preceding Pope, the title of the 
reigning Pope, and add ten, pre- 
fixing the century. Thus :— 

Pius 6th Pius 7th Leol@th 

Pius 7th Leol@th Pius Sth 

10 10 10 

18:23 18:29 18:30 

Fires in London.—In the year 
1830, there were no less than 287 
fires in London and its neighbour- 
hood, which were attended with the 
loss of 21 lives! 

Deaths.—Madame de Geolis at 
Paris, on the 27th Dec., 1530.— 
Niebuhr, at Bonn, on the 4th ult.— 
Rodolphe Kreutzer, the celebrated 
violin player at Geneva, on the 6th 
ult.—Henry Mackenzie, Esq., Au- 
thor of the Man of Feeling, on the 
14th ult. 

Egypt.—An English engineer is 
about to proceed to Egypt at the 
request of the Pacha, in order to 
remove the difficulties which at 
present exist, to the completion 
of a canal between the Nile and 
Alexandria. This is agreeable news, 
especially as we hope that the visit of 
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our countryman will have the effect 
of doing away with those preju- 
dices in Egypt,and the neighbouring 
countries, of which Frenchmen have 
been the base authors and pro- 
moters. 

Encouragement of the Fine Arts. 
—Mr. Britton, the celebrated ar- 
chitectural historian, has announced 
that, though having in his posses- 
sion drawings, sketches, and col- 
lections, connected with Worcester 
Cathedral, he will be compelled, on 
account of the losses which he has 
sustained by his histories of other 
cathedrals, to forego the design of 
proceeding with that of Worcester, 
unless he is secured against pecu- 
niary loss. Is it possible that there 
is a clergyman in the diocese who 
will not subscribe to this under- 
taking ? 

Soughing of the Wind. — The 
people inhabiting the neighbour- 
hood of the range of hills which 
extends from Macclesfield eastwards, 
are, at certain seasons of the year, 
but particularly in March, struck 
with sounds of a melancholy and 
expressive kind, which proceed from 
those hills. The mountain music 
seems to be created in this manner. 
The elevated range is intersected by 
a number of narrow ravines, which, 
in their natural construction, re- 
semble so many pipes of an organ. 
The breeze, in its progress over 
the summits of the hills, passes 
the mouths of those ravines, which 
respond like the pipes of the instru- 
ment just mentioned. 

In THE Press.—Sheffield Manor 
and other Poems, by Mary Hutton, 
wife of a poor pen-knife cutter in 
Sheffield, edited by John Holland, 
Esq.—Crotchet Castle, by the au- 
thor of Headlong Hall.—Topo- 
graphy of the British American 
Dominions, by Col. Bourchette.— 
The Antimaterialist, by the Rev. 
R. Warner.—A New Edition of his 
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Treatise on the Ear, by Mr. Curtis 
—Hassan, or the Seige of Constan. 
tinople, a poem, by N. Michelj,— 
Sketches of Irish Character, second 
series, by Mrs. Hall.—Astronomica’ 
Tables and Formule, by Jobn 
Bailey.—Life of Lord Edward 
Fitzgerald, by Moore.—A Panorama 
of Constantinople, and its environs, 
accompanied with a description of 
the principal buildings, &c. &e., in 
a neat case of portable dimensions. 
—A compendious History of the 
Council of Trent, with its Decrees 
and Canons, and Remarks thereon, 
by the Rev. B. W. Mathias, A.M. 
Chaplain of Bethesda.—The true 
Nature of Christ's Person and 
Atonement stated, in reply to the 
Unscriptural Views of the Rev. 
Edward Irving, by William Urwick. 
—Leigh’s Guide for Travellers 
through Wales and Monmoutb- 
shire.—The Welch Interpreter, con- 
taining a concise vocabulary, and 
useful phrases.—The Cameleon, a 
Scrap Book, by a Gentleman of the 
West of Scotland.—Memoirs of 
Rob Roy, and the state of Clanship 
in Scotland.—Mr. William Howett 
has in the Press, Traditions of the 
Ancient Times ; The Pilgrimage of 
Pantika; Nichar, the Exile of 
Heaven; Thran the Demoniac; 
The Avenger of Blood ; and Tidal, 
King of Nations.—A Dictionary, 
Theoretical and Practical, of Com- 
merce and Commercial Navigation. 
—The Spirit of Don Quixote, with 
Engravings.—A Course of Lessons 
in French Literature, on the Plan 
of his “German Lessons,” by Mr. 
Rowbotham, of the Academy, Wal- 
worth. 

Mr. de Trueba, a Spaniard, and 
author of several works in the 
English language, bas a comedy !" 
rehearsal at Covent Garden, © 


which he has as yet given no name, 
although the parts are all distri- 
buted. 





